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THE STATUE OF JUPITER OLYMPUS, BY PHIDIAS. 


Of all the works of Phidias, the most il- 
lustrious sculptor of antiquity, none 
equalled the statue of Jupiter which, at 
the wish of the Eleans, he wrought for 
their temple at Olympia, and which forms 
the subject of our illustration. In regard 
to the superlative merits of this colossal 
statue, all the authors of antiquity who 
have written upon the subject are agreed, 
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and the fame of its beauty and majesty 
caused it to be ranked as the masterpiece of 
Phidias, and one of the wonders of the an- 
cient world, 

The god was represented as seated upon 
a throne of cedar wood, holding in one 


hand an ivory and gold statue of Victory, . 


and in the other a sceptre, with his feet 
supported by a footstool, which, as well as 
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every part of the throne, and its base, was 
elaborately adorned with gold, ivory, eb- 
ony and gems, with enchased work and 
paintings, with sculptures of precious met- 
als, and with numerous accessory groups 
and bas-reliefs representing allegories o 
legends. 
The idea which Phidias essayed to em- 
body in this, his greatest work, was that of 
the supreme deity of the Hellenic nation, 
no longer engaged in conflicts with the 
Titans and the giants, but having laid 
aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned as a 
conqueror, in perfect majesty and repose, 
ruling with a nod the subject world, and 
more especially presiding, at the centre of 
the Hellenic union, over those games 
which were the expression of that religious 
and political union, and giving his blessing 
to those victories which were the highest 
honor that a Greek could gain.—Expression 
was given to this idea not only by the 
whole proportions and configurations of 
the statue, but more especially by the 
shape and position of the head. The 
height and expansive arch of the forehead, 
the masses of hair falling gently forward, 
the largeness of the facial angle, which 
exceeded ninety degrees, the shape of the 
eyebrows, the perfect calmness and com- 
manding majesty of the large and full- 
opened eyes, the expressive repose of all 
the features, and the slight forward incli- 
nation of the head, are the chief elements 
that go to make up that representation 
which, from the time of Phidias down- 
ward, has been regarded as the perfect 
ideal of supreme majesty and entire com- 
placency of ‘‘ the father of gods and men” 
impersonated in a human form. 
Pausanias, who has given the fullest 
description of the statue, relates that the 
ancients believed that the god testified his 
approval of the sculptor’s work by striking 
the pavement in front of it with lightning; 
and according to Arrian, it was considered 
a calamity to die without having seen the 
Jupiter of Phidias. The statue was nearly 
sixty feet in height, and occupied Phidias 
and his assistants, among whom were 
Colotes and Alcamenes, sculptors, and 
Pancenus the painter, between four and 
five years, from 437, probably, to 433 B. C. 
The Eleans granted the artist the honor of 
inscribing a sentence relating to his work 
upon the footstool, and his descendants 
were entrusted with the office of cleaning 
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and preserving the statue. It was removed 
by Theodosius I. to Constantinople, where 
it was destroyed by fire in A. D. 475. Res- 
torations of it have been attempted by 
Quatremene de Quincy and Flaxman. 

Upon the completion of his great work 
Phidias returned to Athens, where a for- 
midable party was aiming at the overthrow 
of his distinguished patron, Pericles. Fear- 
ing to attack the great Athenian statesman 
personally, his enemies strove to injure 
him by persecuting his friends; and Phid- 
ias, who for many years had been on terms 
of intimacy with Pericles, was accused by 
one Menon, a workman employed upon the 
Parthenon, of having stolen a portion of 
the gold appropriated to the chryselepan- 
tine statue of Athena. As the gold, how- 
ever, had been affixed to the statue in such 
a manner that it could be removed, the ac- 
cusers were challenged to substantiate 
their charge by weighing it, which they 
shrank from doing. The charge of impiety 
was then made against the sculptor, since 
he had introduced portraits of himself and 
Pericles upon the shield of the goddess 
where the bas-reliefs represented the bat- 
tle of the Amazons. As this act was sup- 
posed to throw dishonor upon the national 
religion, he was cast into prison, where, 
according to Plutarch, he died, either by 
poison or by a natural death. 

Phidias is believed to have been between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty when he 
first began to exercise his wonderful genius 
for sculpture at Athens, his birthplace. 
His subjects were for the most part sacred, 
and among the works attributed to him 
are no less than nine statues of Minerva or 
Athena, the tutelary goddess of his native 
city. One of these, at Pellene in Achaia, 
was perhaps his earliest work. About the 
same time he executed the colossal bronze 
statue of Athena Promachus in the Athe- 
nian Acropolis, fifty or sixty feet in height, 
and visible from a considerable distance to 
ships approaching Athens, and which is 
said to have been made from the spoils of 
Marathon. The great Pericles seems to 
have been so impressed with the genius of 
Phidias, that he not only entrusted him 
with the execution of the principal statues 
intended to adorn the public buildings of 
Athens, but made him general director of 
all the great works of art in progress in 
that city, including the Propyloea of the 
Acropolis and the Parthenon. For the lat- 
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ter he executed the colossal ivory and gold 
statue of Athena, which stood in the front 
chamber of the temple, and which ranked 
next to his statue of Jupiter, the two being 
the grandest productions of antique plastic 
art. It embodied the idea of the virgin 
goddess, as the Athena Promachus did of 
the warrior goddess, and was formed of 
plates of ivory laid upon a core of wood or 
stone for the flesh parts, while the drapery, 
the wgis, the shield, the helmet and other 
accessories were of solid gold, adorned 
with devices, and elaborately engraved 
with subjects taken from Athenian legends. 
No expense was spared by the Athenians 
to make this statue worthy of the shrine 
in which it was enclosed; and it is said 
that when the sculptor intimated his de- 
sire to execute it in marble, they directed 
him to use those materials which were the 
most costly. The weight of the gold has 
been estimated at between forty and fifty 
talents, or somewhat more than $50,000. 
It was removed from the statue by Lacha- 
resin the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 


about 296 B.C. Previous to the time of 
Phidias, colossal statues, when not of 
bronze, were made with the head, hands 
and feet of marble, while the body was 
wood, concealed with real drapery; and 
the substitution of ivory and gold for these 
materials is believed to have been his own 
invention. The architectural sculptures 
of the Parthenon were probably designed 
by Phidias, and in some instances exe- 
cuted by him. He was the first to break 
away from the stiff style of the earlier 
school of Greek sculpture, and to aim at 
pure and severe ideal beauty. He is said 
never to have imitated exactly any human 
model, however beautiful, nor do his works 
exhibit any of that sensuous grace which 
in the productions of succeeding sculptors 
tends to deprave the taste and corrupt the 
art. Dignity, majesty and repose were his 
distinguishing characteristics, and prob- 
ably in no other artist have they been 
united in so high a degree. He has been 
called the *‘ sculptor of the gods,” and his 
age the golden age of sculpture. 


THE LION. 


No animal has enjoyed a greater reputa- 
tion or distinction than the well-known 
“king of beasts,” about which innumer- 
able anecdotes have been related illustra- 
tive of his strength, his fierceness, or his 
supposed magnanimity. Among other pe- 
culiarities of its disposition has been the 
inclination to sometimes accept for pets 
the very animals for which it usually en- 
tertains the greatest aversion. Our illus- 
tratiun on page 308 of a lioness petting a 
small dog is a case in point, and was sug- 
gested by the curious preference manifest- 
ed in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. The 
lioness allowed a dog to share her den 
with her, and became very strongly at- 
tached to it. The dog returned her affec- 
tion, and would play with its terrible pat- 
roness and caress her with the utmost 
freedom. The lioness was very attentive 
to the wants of her pet, and when the 
keeper let the dog out for exercise would 
seem unhappy and discontented until it 
returned. 

Another lioness kept in the Tower of 
London in 1773, became so fond of a little 
dog that she would not eat herself till after 


her diminutive companion was satisfied. 
These evidences, which are not the only 
ones, are all the more remarkable from the 
fact that the lion has generally a very 
strong antipathy to dogs, and some varie- 
ties will pass by other animals to expend 
the force of their wrath on an unfortunate 
eur. A lion of this kind was once peace- 
fully reposing on a wagon in a cireus pro- 
cession, when suddenly it sprang to the 
ground and forced its way through a crowd 
of men, women and children, toward a 
small dog, which it killed, and after per- 
forming this noble deed returned amiably 
to its anxious keeper, without harming a 
single individual of the frightened throng. 

This most majestic member of the cat 
family is found, as is well known, in the 
wild regions of Asia and Africa. The va- 
riety best known to us is the African lion, 
whose remarkable qualities have been de- 
scribed and dilated upon by travellers from 
the earliest times up to the present day. 
The males pussess a long: thick mane, 
which gives the animal an aspect of noble- 
ness that would seem to be more an ap- 
pearance than a reality; the tail is tufted, 
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and the usual color is tawny, with a mane 
approaching black, though the color varies 
from light to dark, and ,the mane is more 
or less abundant; the females have no 
mane. It is hardly necessary to enter into 
a minute description of this beast, which 
is familiar to every man, woman and child 
throughout the country, no travelling me- 
nagerie being without one or more speci- 
mens. Although the lion, when seen in 
captivity, does not impress the beholder 
with the sense of ferocity inspired by the 
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proved by the fact that in forty years one: 
thousand lions were killed at Rome in the 
amphitheatres, where one hundred were 
sometimes exhibited at a time, in the 
arena. The uses of firearms and the prog- 
ress of civilization are forcing them to 
narrower limits, and now they are only 
found in Arabia, Persia, India, and on the’ 
banks of the Euphrates. The four African 
varieties are the Numidian lion or lion of 
Barbary, the lion of Senegal, and two va- 
rieties of the Cape lion or lion of South 
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A LIONESS AND HER PET. 


tiger, and his expansive forehead, jutting 
brows and look of quiet power possess a 
certain remarkable majesty, in his mo- 
ments of irritation he displays, in their 
highest stage of development, all the rage 
and relentless strength of the feline race. 
In the time of the ancients lions existed in 
much greater numbers than at present, 
and wandered over a larger extent of terri- 
tory. They infested the southeast of Eu- 
rope, and Herodotus states that the camels 
attending the army of Xerxes were assault- 
ed by lions in Macedonia. The Scriptures 
give evidence that they were once common 
in Syria and Palestine, where they do not 
now exist. That they were abundant is 


Africa. ‘The Barbary lion is brown, and 
the male has avery thick mane. The Sen- 
egal lion is of a yellow hue, and thinner 
mane, and of the two Cape varieties, one 
is yellowish and the other brown; it is 
said that some have been seen there with. 
black manes, 

The lion’s favorite home is an open level 
country, affording pasture to great herds 
of antelopes, with a plenty of water, and 
sufficient thicket to shelter him from the 
hot sun; here he will hide himself near 
some spring, and Jeap out upon his unsus-- 
pecting prey when it comes to slake its: 
thirst; and he easily secures his victim. If 
not.too much troubled with hunger, he: 
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will remain concealed throughout the day, 
cand only feed at early dawn and evening, 
‘but at times he will prowl all night about 
the herds of wild animals, the flocks of 
the natives, or the traveller's camp. 

Though he fears man in the daytime, he 
‘becomes bold at night, snatching a bullock 
orahorse from the enclosure, and even 
dragging a human victim from the sleeping 
circle about the watch-fire ; his usual prey, 
‘however, are the ‘antelopes, zebras, gnus, 
giraffes and wild cattle. The female is 
exceedingly ferocious when taking care of 
her young. 

Dr. Livingstone speaks of the king of 
beasts in a tone which detracts much from 
his supposed royal and generous character, 
and according to him the lion fears man 
except at night, and never attacks him ex- 
cept from necessity, a “‘man-eater”’ being 
always an old animal whose decaying 
teeth compel him to enter the villages in 
search of prey. Seen in the daytime, he 
finds nothing very majestic in its appear- 
ance, but simply an animal somewhat 
larger than the largest dog, looking very 
like one, and unlike the usual representa- 
tions; it stands a second or two gazing, 
turns and walks slowly away for a dozen 
paces, looking over the shoulder, then be- 
gins to trot, and, when nearly out of sight, 
bounds off like a greyhound. He says: 

“One is in much more danger of being 
run over when walking in the streets of 
London, than he is of being devoured by 
lions in Africa, unless engaged in hunting 
the animal.’”’ The roar of the lion he con- 
siders not very appalling, and does not 
praise his prowess in conflict like many 
other writers. 

Gordon Cumming, however, writes in a 
different strain, and admires the noble ap- 
pearance of the lion, while he regards his 
roar as grand and powerful to a high de- 
gree, and lion-hunting, from his own expe- 
rience, as highly dangerous sport. He 
says, ‘There is something so noble and 
imposing in the presence of the lion, 
when seen walking with dignified self-pos- 
session, free and undaunted, on his native 
soil, that no description can convey an 
adequate idea of his striking appearance. 
The lion is exquisitely formed by nature 
for the predatory habits which he is des- 
tined to pursue. Combining in compara- 
tively small compass the qualities of power 
and agility, he is enabled, by means of the 
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tremendous machinery with which nature 


has gifted him, easily to overcome and de- , 


stroy almost every beast of the forest, how- 
ever superior to him in weight and stature. 
Though considerably under four feet in 
height, he has little difficulty in dashing 
to the ground and overcoming the lofty 
and apparently powerful giraffe, whose 
head towers above the trees of the forest, 
and whose skin is nearly an inch in thick- 
ness. The lion is the constant attendant 
of the vast herds of buffaloes which fre- 
quent the interminable forests of the inte- 
rior; and a full-grown one, so long as his 
teeth are unbroken, generally proves a 
match for an old bull buffalo, which in 
size and strength greatly surpasses the 
most powerful breed of English cattle; the 
lion also preys on all the larger varieties 
of the antelopes, and on both varieties of 
the gnu. 

“The zebra, which is met with in 
large herds throughout the interior, is also 
a favorite object of his pursuit. Lions do 
not refuse, as has been asserted, to feast 
upon the venison that they have not killed 
themselves. I have repeatedly discovered 
lions of all ages which had taken posses- 
sion of, and were feasting: upon, the car- 
casses of various game quadrupeds which 
had fallen before my rifle. ‘The lion is 
very generally diffused throughout the se- 
cluded parts of Southern Africa. He is, 
however, nowhere met with in great 
abundance, it being very rare to find more 
than three, or even two, families of lions 
frequenting the same district and drinking 
at the same fountain. When a greater 
number were met with, I remarked that it 
was owing to long protracted droughts, 
which, by drying nearly all the fountains, 
had compelled the game of various dis- 
tricts to crowd the remaining springs, and 
the lions, according to their custom, fol- 
lowed in the wake. It is a common thing 
to come upon a full-grown lion and lioness 
associating with three or four large ones 
nearly full-grown; at other times, full- 
grown males will be found associating and 
hunting together in a happy state of 
friendship; two, three and four full-grown 
male lions may be thus discovered consort- 
ing together.” 

We expect that some of Mr. Cumming’s 
stories of lion hunting are a little strong 
in imagination, but he tells them with 
such candor that we try to believe them. 
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The faithful illustration on this page of 
a familiar luxury needs but few words of 
description, as it sufficiently explains itself, 
and one glance at the huge cluster of 
ripened and luscious fruit is enough to 
make the gazer long to be in the land of 
bananas. Lavishly as we are supplied with 
these products of the tropics, it necessarily 
follows that.we do not know the real excel- 
lence of the banana as it is realized by the 
native of the South, when he plucks it in 
its delicious maturity from the tree, while 
those specimens destined for us are picked 
off green, that they may not spoil on the 


passage. Even with this precaution much 
of the fruit is lost. 

The banana is now plentiful in the trop- 
ical regions of both hemispheres, but is be- 
lieved to have been introduced into Amer- 


ica from the East Indies. The trunk of 
the banana tree rises from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height, and terminates in a tuft of 
large undivided leaves from six to ten fect 
long, and about one foot wide, from the 
centre of which proceeds the flower-stalk, 
which bears a large spike of flowers. The 
fruit, as we know, resembles the cucumber 
in form, becomes yellow when nearly ripe, 
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is soft, pulpy, and of delicious flavor; it is 
produced in great abundance, from eighty 
to one hundred bananas not being an unu- 
sual number on a single stalk. There are 
two species of the banana, which differ but 
slightly, and are called in botanical par- 
lance the musa sapientium and the musa 
paradisiaca, the fruit of the latter being 
somewhat shorter, rounder, straighter, and 
of a more delicious flavor than the first. 
The name sapientium, signifying ‘“‘of the 
wise men,”’ was intended to convey an allu- 
sion toa statement by Theophrastus con- 
cerning a fruit which served as food for 
the wise men of India, and which, from its 
description, is supposed to have been the 
plaintain or banana, The name paradisiaca 
is derived from the oriental Christians, who 
imagined that it was the tree of forbidden 
fruit in the garden of Eden; and it has 
been affirmed by travellers that the banana 
tree alone would have been sufficient for 
all the needs of the first man. 

As an article of diet, the place of the 
banana could not be supplied in the warm 
climates, where it grows rapidly, propa- 
gating itself by means of successive shoots, 
which start at various times from its roots, 
so that crops are produced every season. 
It is both agreeable and nutritious, and 
forms the principal food of many families 
in the East and West Indies. There it is 
usually eaten raw, but is also baked into a 
kind of bread, and fried in fritters in oil or 
butter. The flour of wheat, however, is 
preferred by the natives to their own ba- 
nana flour. 

It is a curious fact, illustrative of the 
extent to which superstition is sometimes 
carried, that the Spaniards always cut this 
fruit lengthwise, because if it is cut cross- 
wise the section produces a resemblance to 
the cross, and they believe that the act 
borders on impiety, and will bring misfor- 
tune. The ground for the belief is their 
religious tenet that the sign of the cross 
should never be made except with direct 
and reverential reference to religion. 

The banana enjoys the distinction of 
producing more nutriment from a certain 
space of ground than any other plant. Not 
only is the fruit itself so valuable, but the 
tops of the young plants are eaten as a del- 
icate vegetable, and the juice of the trunk, 
when fermented, becomes a by no means 
unpalatable wine. The large leaves are 
used for thatching, basket-making, jarasols 
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and table-covers, and are fashioned into 


vases to hold water. Aside from its benefit . 


to man, horses and other domestic animals 
are supported upon this fruit. It grows 
south of the “frost line” only, although 
we believe that the “fig banana’’ grows 
near New Orleans, and is looked upon as a 
fine variety. ‘Three varieties are found in 
our market—the Red Cuban, Yellow Cu- 
ban, and those from the Isthmus, which 
are yellow. ‘The first two are esteemed the 
best. When the fruit begins to decay, in- 
stead of being thrown aside, as it should 
be, it is sold cheap to street dealers, who 
then sell it in those quarters where the 
people seldom enjoy luxuries unless they 
are spoiled ones. But such delicacies as a 
decaying banana or pineapple should be 
given a wide berth, containing, as they do, 
the germs of disease and discomfort. They 
are worthy, in this respect, to be classed 
with that scarcely eatable and wholly indi- 
gestible nuisance, unripe fruit. 

We have mentioned in connection with 
the banana another fruit of the tropics, 
the pineapple, which is justly prized for 
its exquisite flavor and cool juiciness on a 
hot day. A native of tropical America, it 
possesses some peculiar characteristics, be- 
ing a hard dry-leaved plant, often having a 
scurfy surface, and able to endure great 
heat and long continued drought, but still 
producing blossoms remarkable for beauty 
and perfume. It grows in the forests of 
South America, and has been transported 
thence to Africa, and to the East Indies, of 
which countries it has now become a rec- 
ognized production. As regards form, the 
fruit of the pineapple is simply a cluster of 
flowers arranged upon an elongated axis of 
bloom, which terminates in a tuft of green 
leaves. Each flower, with its accompany- 
ing set of leaves, becomes fleshy and thick- 
ened, and as there are many of them on 
the spike, this enlargement causes a crowd- 
ing togetber and swelling out of the whole 
cluster, until the result is a massive head of 
individual flowers changed into a kind of 
berries; the withered tips of the petals re- 
main, and give to the different divisions 
of the fruit the appearance of an eye, 
which is called by gardeners the pip. 
Where the pineapple grows in a wild state, 
each of these solidified blossoms contains 
seeds, but continued cultivation and stim- 
ulating soils cause the fruit to become 
seedless. 
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THE LOST GAME. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


What game more pleasing than the gay For ’tis almost lost sight of, unless two, 


croquet, 
So well arranged for pleasure and display, 
When on the close-cut lawn the players 
stand, 
Ready for action, implements in hand ? 


The ladies smile as sweetly as they can, 
Try to be graceful—unsuccessful plan! 


Since the poor imitation flies in shame 
When native grace essays the winning game. 


The gentlemen are gallant—have an eye 
To pretty feet displayed by dresses high, 
And were it not for arch flirtation’s power, 
Perchance would weary of the aimless hour. 


Aimless? Pardon! There still remains the 
game 
To win or lose—it matters much the same, 


Or maybe four, comprise the ‘‘ chosen few.” 


Numbers may favor flirting and display, 
But for real interest in the game croquet, 
I think its devotees will always say 

That a small party most enjoys the play. 


So thought fair Lizzie of the melting eyes, 


- Whose ruby lips seemed scarcely formed 


for sighs, 
So oft they curved in a bewitching smile, 
Arch, yet confiding, without trace of guile. 


Sweet Lizzie, though she scorned to bea 
flirt, 

Was often with admirers well begirt, 

To whom her rippling laugh and artless air 

Proved each a fatal though unconscious 
snare. 


She loved the pleasing game of dear 
croquet, 

And prized it for itself, most strange to say, 

And not because her beauty and her grace 

Caused many aun eye to seek her lovely face. 


One morning found this heroine of croquet 

Deep in the mysteries of her favorite play, 

With only one to match her practised skill— 

One who had vainly loved, and loved her 
still. 

He took the challenge that she lightly gave, 

And vowed to win and be no more her 
slave; 

The play progressed, he saw success begin, 


\ But she played boldly, confident to win. 


At last, with rueful face, she owned defeat, 

Mallet in hand, balls nestled at her feet, 

While he, as earnest, dared the news 
impart— 

* You've lost the game, but J have lost my 
heart!’ 


A sad confusion seized her at the sound— 

Those speaking eyes could only view the 
ground, 

While he, enraptured, felt that on that day 

He’d won a bride, and blessed the game 
croquet, 
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THE GHOST OF HENDEE HALL. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fu. length on a low couch in the morn- 
ing sunlight, Gilbert St. Maur Jay with the 
amber mouthpiece of a superb Turkish 
pipe between his lips, lazily watching by 
turns, the clouds of perfumed smoke curl- 
ing up therefrom, and teasing a sleek long- 
nosed greyhound that was stretched on a 
Persian rug at his side, gazing at his mas- 
ter with large wistful eyes. Pierre, his 
spruce French valet, had brought in break- 
fast half an hour before; but it still re- 
mained untasted on the round table by St. 
Maur’s elbow—light wine and fragrant cof- 
fee, rolls and muffins of the most tempting 
cast; an omelette, whose making Pierre 
himself had superintended, and the deli- 
cate brown breast of a chicken, from all of 
which the master of the Fields had turned 
away, tossing choice bits now and then to 
Castor the hound, but otherwise evidently 
above the seductions of the inner man. 

He lay, as I have said, full length on the 
couch, his handsome head thrown back, 
asmoking-cap with a gilt tassel set on his 
dark curls, and his tall figure wrapped in a 
dressing-gown of black velvet, lined with 
crimson silk. His face was dark and clear- 
cut; the lips thin, like a scarlet thread un- 
der the drooping mustache ; the eyes black 
and relentless—handsome, too, just as 
some dangerous serpents are. Beside him 
the door stood half open, through which 
one could see the long avenue of silver- 
leaved poplars, and a lawn like emerald 
velvet, and a gay parterre, full of gorgeous 
rainbow flowers, glittering with the last 
night’s rain; and on the stone balustrade, 
a tall peacock, spreading his plumes in the 
morning sun. 

St. Maur lay a long time, filling the 
sumptuous dressing-room with smoke and 
subtle aromas, and looking silently down 
the poplar avenue, with the eager look of 
one whose inward sight is fixed on far dif- 
ferent objects. Of what was he thinking 
that he gazed so steadily? The sleek grey- 
hound, growing tized, at last, of the si- 


lence, and the non-revival of the titbits 
from the table, rose up from the rug, and 
whining, thrust his nose into his master’s 
hand. 

“Down, Castor!’ said St. Maur, start- 
ing impatiently; ‘‘ where is Calvert, I won- 
der? It must be past his breakfast-hour.”’ 

The spell, whatever it had been, was 
broken. He rose up, and dashing off his 
smoking-cap, crossed the room to a small 
cabinet, and unlocking a drawer therein, 
took from it a bundle of papers. He 
stood glancing over them with a perplexed 
and darkening face, when a quick firm step 
echoed along the stone balustrade outside, 
and some one came to the half-open door, 
whistling an air from ‘‘ Norma,” and call- 
ing to the peacock, who crested his slender 
head and spread his plumes in answer, but 
never stirred from his perch. 

“Think of angels, ete., and they are 
sure to be near,’ said St. Maur, aloud. 
“Bon jour, my boy.” 

Tall and stately, with the leonine head 
whose keen gray eyes gave you the impres- 
sion of never sleeping, the gentleman ad- 
dressed stepped carelessly in. 

“*] have heard a different version of the 
old saw,” he answered, dryly, stooping to 
caress the hound, who leaped up to meet 
him. It was a happy sign for John Calvert 
that all dumb creatures and all little chil- 
dren loved him. St. Maur thrust his pa- 
pers back into the cabinet, relocked it, and 
turned his handsome smiling face toward 
his guest. 

“A scene for the Sybarites, is it not? I 
was never an early riser. It is impolite to 
stare the sun out of countenance before he 
has his nightcap off. Pray, where have 
Miss Galbraith and the dowagers gone this 
morning ?”’ 

‘To pay their court at Hendee Hall,” 
answered Calvert, shrugging his shoulders. 
** Look to your laurels, St. Maur. One has 
arisen in the land mightier than thou.” 

St. Maur caressed his mustache with 
charming indifference. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1865, by THomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in 
the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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“Ah yes. I remember. They knew her 
at Newport and the Springs. My mention 
of her arrival yesterday was enough to set 
the house on the qui vive. She will not 
even leave me a royal guest, I dare say— 
not even yourself.” 

Calvert drummed on the window-sill. 

“1?” he answered. ‘‘I have no ac- 
quaintance with Miss Lermond.” 

“Rumor says differently’’—with a mer- 
ciless smile. 

“Then rumor does not know.” 

St. Maur took down from a carved stag’s 
head on the wall a gold-mounted riding- 
whip and a pair of gauntlets. 

“You'll excuse me, Calvert, but I think 
T’ll ride over and accompany Miss Gal- 
braith and the dowagers back. There is 
an old housekeeper at the Hall who used 
to pet me in my guileless days, and a pret- 
ty little chit with whom I can claim some 
relationship—one of the line of Hendee. 
That is enough to ensure me a welcome.” 

Calvert smoothed the shining head of the 
hound on his knee. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, dryly, 
“ Talleyrand’s definition of speech ?” 

St. Maur gave him a look. 

“A faculty whereby we conceal our 
thoughts.” 

“Yes,” said John Calvert. 

“OQ, you have guessed mine already, I 
dare say,”’ replied St. Maur, nonchalantly. 
“That Hall was my birthplace—it was also 
mine by right of inheritance, after the 
death of the late master. Now, as you 
have doubtless heard, Miss Lermond is 
particularly young and pretty—a splendid 
prey, in fact, for all the fortune-hunters in 
the country.” 

“Is she,’ said Calvert, oddly smiling, 
“a woman who wears her heart on her 
sleeve for daws to peck at?” 

St. Maur was divesting himself of his 
dressing-gown. 

** Not knowing, I could not say, nor does 
it matter. Truth to tell, my dear fellow, I 
intend to deliver Miss Lermond from all 
such perils, besides disappointing not a 
few of her followers, by marrying her my- 
self.” 

Calvert’s eyebrows lifted a little. 

** You surprise he said. 

“Do 1? Ah, well! I shall make her 
quite as good a husband, as with her youth 
and wealth, she would be likely to find. 
Then, too, there never was much love lost 


betwixt my brother Robert and myself. It 
will be pleasant, not to say convenient, to 
become master of Hendee Hall, even ten 
years after his death.” 

Calvert raised his searching eyes, and 
looked at the speaker. 

“Miss Galbraith was telling a singular 
story on the balcony last night. It seems 
that the Hall, in addition to its other at- 
tractions, is haunted ground.” 

“Haunted?” said St. Maur, stepping 
midway to his dressing-case. 

“A ghoul—ghost—apparition has gotten 
into its closets,” soberly. 

“Ah, indeed 

“Miss Lermond was quite indisposed 
from the effects of a fright received from 
it on the night of her arrival.’ 

“Poor Robert!” said St. Maur, witha 
sneer; ‘‘cannot he rest even yet in his 
grave ?”’ 

Calvert’s brows went up again. 

“You mistake. This unearthly visitant 
has no resemblance to the late master of 
the Hall,’’ he said. 

*‘QO—ah! Then may I ask who it is?” 

* Pardon me—a most unfortunate and 
lamented lady long since deceased, or, 
more properly speaking, murdered.” 

St. Maur started violently. 

“*Good God! what folly are you talking, 
Calvert 

“Nothing of which I am myself cog- 
nizant, believe me. For further informa- 
tion I refer you to Miss Galbraith.” 

** Hang Miss Galbraith !’’ 

“And pray do not let this bit of gossip 
deter you from making your call!” 

St. Maur looked at him fixedly, witha 
dark guilty face; then, withdrawing his 
gaze, turned about and walked to the 
window. 

“Here is my horse. I leave you, my 
dear fellow, to the tender mercies of the 
Delmare belles and young Felix.” 

“T have letters to write,’ said Calvert. 

St. Maur drew on his gauntlets. 

“All my life,’? he began, ‘‘ I have been 
the victim of circumstances. I rebel, but 
they conquer. Let it go! My name will 
never appear among the canonized saints. 
I believe in that Arab mantle for all disas- 
ters—Fatality.” 

They walked across the terrace together, 
Calvert with a faint smile wreathing his 
lips. St. Maur’s horse, held by a groom, 
stood at the head of the avenue, tossing 
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his fiery mane, and pawing the gravelled 
drive impatiently. 
“Adieu,’’ said St. Maur, as he leaped into 


the saddle; ‘Calvert, my dear fellow, 


oblige me by not repeating Miss Galbraith’s 
gossip. It cannot be pleasant to Miss Ler- 
mond—it surely is not to me.” 

Calvert looked up in surprise. 

“JT will not, indeed. Why should 1?’’ 

St. Maur’s gaze was met by one so calm, 
and so baflling withal, that the man, for 
once in his life, was disconcerted. He 
struck his horse sharply, and dashed off 
down the avenue, the last words of his 
gay farewell lost in the clatter of his iron 
hoofs. As he passed the gate out into the 
open highway, he turned once and looked 
back. Calvert still stood as he had left 
him, leaning against the balustrade, a tall 
grave figure, his hands crossed behind 
him, and the blue smoke of a cigar curling 
faintly up through his lips. The hound 
Castor had Jain down at his feet. 

What there was in the picture to fasci- 
nate St. Maur so long, it would be hard to 
tell. 

‘Good God!’ he muttered, beneath his 
breath, as he started on again, “if I only 
knew how to read that man.”’ 

The morning sunshine, deepening now 
to noon heat, filled all the narrow winding 
road. There were summer birds singing 
in the hedges and orchard slopes; sweet 
scents of ripe verdure floated out of the 
woodlands on every wind. A long wind- 
ing strip of starry white sands marked the 
shore, and beyond it, blue, and calm, and 
beautiful, lay the sea. 

St. Maur took in the scene with cruel 
intent eyes. He was a lover going a-woo- 
ing, indeed, and a gay and gallant one; but 
his thoughts, just then, were not all of 
love. Ile looked across the broad green 
fields, the dark distances of the wood and 
hills, and rich damp lowlands, the sandy 
shore—all the Hendee domains—Nathalie 
Lermond’s now. His gloomy face lighted ; 
the hand on his bridle-rein clenched itself 
fiercely. He turned in his saddle with a 
low laugh. 

“I will balk him in his very grave,” he 
said. 

It chanced that the low windows of the 
drawing-room at Hendee Hall looked out 
upon this strip of road. They were open 
how to admit the sunlight and the low 
south wind, heavy with the perfume of 
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roses and jasmine from the terraces. In 
one, sat Ruby Hendee, curled up in a 
chair, her long snaky golden curls floating 
about her like acloud; her face a-droop, 
like a lily in the sunshine, all organdie, 
and ottar of roses, and pink-and-white 
loveliness. Ruby’s little waxen fingers 
were lazily meshing some mysterious mass- 
es of silk and gold threads scattered over 
her lap, and Ruby’s lovely ears were listen- 
ing in a nonchalant way to the gay piquant 
small-talk and merry laughter floating up 
from the terraces below, where, amid 
honeysuckle vines all spiked with clusters 
of scarlet bloom, and bamboo garden 
chairs, more organdie, and ottar of roses, 
and sandal-wood fans waving, attested the 
presence of more feminine divinity. 

**St. Maur,” Mrs. Delmare, one of the 
dowagers, was saying, “‘ is the most charm- 
ing of men. Such a gallant host! He re- 
minds me of Bayard, and the old cavaliers, 
you know; so different from his friend Mr. 
Calvert. I cannot tolerate stern men.” 

“We flirt with St. Maur,” answered Miss 
Galbraith’s sweet mocking voice, ‘‘ and 
adore Mr. Calvert at his own icy distance 
—all women do. He is distingue—but 
terrible.” 

A sudden clatter of horses’ hoofs be- 
neath the window started Ruby from her 
meshing. She raised her white eyelids. 

‘Lo!’ she said, half smiling, “ a knight 
rides down to Camelot!’ 

Then she heard Mrs. Delmare’s voice 
again: 

“Ah, Nathalie, you will be delighted to 
know him!’ 

Ruby gathered up her silk and gold ina 
little flutter. Too late. A footstep echoed 
among the roses—a long black shadow fell 
across her meshing. 

* Pardon said a deep musical 
voice; ‘“‘is Miss Lermond—are the ladies 
from the Fields within?” 

He had paused close beside her, the dark 
master of the Fields—handsome, reckless 
St. Maur! his riding-whip in his hand, 
and his knowing eyes bent in admiring sur- 
prise on the lovely golden-haired vision be- 
fore him. He doffed his cap gallantly, as 
half frightened, half abashed, she rose 
up. 

* You will find them in the garden be- 
low,” answered Kuby, blushing divinely 
under that earnest gaze. 

have to thank Miss Hendee, I pre- 
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‘sume? Surely, I cannot be mistaken,” he 
said, holding out his hand. 

“Sir?” said Ruby, in great perplexity of 
mind. 

He smiled, and with great deference 
gently took the white hand lying on her 
chair. 

‘*Miss Hendee—my dear little cousin, 
do you not know me?” 

Her violet eyes looked at him. 

“Cousins are we?” she said, arching 
her brows. 

He smiled. 

“Are we not?” 

never knew 

“Then I am sorry. Blood is thicker 
than water,” said St. Maur. 

“Asa Hendee, I could not readily mis- 
take your face or name,’’ began Ruby, 
with dignity. ‘‘If you will be seated, L 
will call Miss Lermond.”’ 

** By no means!” cried St. Maur; ‘ there 
is not—there never can be a welcome for 
me here. May I ask if you dre residing at 
the Hall?” 

Ruby’s voice softened. 

“No,” she answered, “I am but Miss 
Lermond’s guest.” 

In an opening of the garden vines Rose 
Galbraith stood, laughing gayly. 

“Ah, St. Maur, seeking whom you may 
devour, as usual? Don’t listen to him, 
Miss Hendee. I summon him to appear at 
this tribunal.” 

**Come,”’ he pleaded, turning his smiling 
eyes to Ruby, “ help me to make my peace 
with this heiress of yours!’ 

“ There will be no need,”’ she said. 

** But 1 have intruded here—unbidden.” 

“Ono,” answered Mrs. Delmare, from a 
seat under the honeysuckles; ‘* it was very 
good of you to ride over for us!’ 

A faint stir of draperies. A figure ina 
shimmering white dress, with raven hair, 
put back from her creamy face, and a sin- 
gle spike of honeysuckle set like a tongue 
of fire in its clusters, rose up from a low 
garden chair beside Miss Galbraith— 
Nathalie. 

What instinct was it, what strange intu- 
itive perception, which made her shrink 
and shiver so suddenly, as, for the first 
time, their hands met? His was like fire; 
hers like ice. He bent low over it. 

“T am so happy to present you!” Miss 
Galbraith was saying. 


“And I—I beg a thousand pardons,” | 


murmured St. Maur; ‘impose whatever 
penance you will up» me, only let it not 
be banishment.” 

*“O my, how pretty!’ said Miss Gal- 
braith, lifting her pencilled brows, as she 
made room for him beside Mrs. Delmare, 

So the first step was gained. 

He sat watching the heiress a long time, 
making wandering replies the while to al] 
Miss Galbraith’s pretty chatter. It was a 
golden moment long dreamed of—for this 
scheme of St. Maur’s was no new one. To 
himself, she said absolutely nothing. She 
was cold, not uncivil, but simply indiffer- 
ent. He did not care—he was all the more 
free to observe her at his leisure; and 
thorough man of the world as he was, and 
blase with all, he reviewed her quietly, 
and with cool discriminating eyes. 

She was handsome—a Greek antique 
style of beauty, eminently pleasing to his 
esthetic taste—Ruby, standing by her side, 
looked like a little pale star. She was sin- 
gularly and unconsciously graceful, too. 
A belle, but unspoiled; aristocratic enough 
by nature to mate with even bluer blood 
than the St. Maur’s—items all of which he 
duly approved. Perhaps she had broken 
hearts—very likely—he had heard as much; 
but she was not cold—no, nor heartless! 
no heartless woman ever had eyes like 
hers. ‘Thus far, he could see his way 
clearly. 

There was a half hour’s pleasant gossip 
in the cool drawing-room, wherein little 
Ruby very strangely found herself talking 
freely with the dark dreaded master of the 
Fields, and coloring more than once, also, 
beneath his bright admiring gaze; where- 
in, likewise, she discovered how very hand- 
some he was, and how closely he watched 
Miss Lermond, and wondered if all the 
dark stories about him were really true. 
Ah, Ruby! 

A recherche lunch followed; St. Maur 
shone briiliantly. Nathalie’s lovely eye- 
brows lifted, and the starry brown eyes 
looked at him in such a perplexed, ha'*- 
doubting way! Mrs. Delmare, in tbe 
meantime, sat making weak attempts to 
estimate the value of so much plate and 
choice glass as was there displayed, and 
failing so to do, was vaguely grateful when 
Miss Galbraith, the pretty restless butter- 
fly, tired of so long a quiet, went dancing 
off on further inspection, drawing all, like 
a magnet, after her. 
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They crossed an open lawn skirted by a 
broad belt of oaks—part of the grounds 
once used as a park, and where the tawny 
stag lazily lifted his head and lovked at 
them. St. Maur, who was in advance with 
Miss Lermond, had stopped by a little 
spring dripping from a rocky basin beneath 
one of the oaks, and overarched by some 
rude masoury, from whose inner side a 
cup swung from a rusty iron chain. He 
was haif kneeling on the turf, the white 
crystals dropping from the cup which he 
held in one white aristocratic hand, as he 
looked up, dark and smiling, into Natha- 
lie’s face. 

“In my boyhood,” he said, “ there was 

_alegend connected with this spring. If I 
do not mistake, by this well-worn path, 
some of the hamlet lasses come hither to 
drink from it still.” 

“OQ, charming!’ cried Miss Galbraith ; 
“pray tell us the legend.” 

He shook his handsome head. 

“Tndeed, I have forgotten it; but if 
youth or maiden drink three times of these 
waters, and in drinking, wish, that wish 
shall prove true—”’ 

“ Very nice, I am sure!’ 

“But,” said Nathalie, leaning like a 
water-lily over the gurgling basin, ‘‘ there 
must be no guile in their hearts, no hidden 
thoughts and no past iniquities, you know.” 

“Ah?” said St. Maur, dryly. 

‘Nor must they have ever loved before,” 
added Ruby, gently fanning her sweet 
blonde face, as she peeped over Miss Ler- 
mond’s shoulder. 

Miss Galbraith laughed. 

“Let us wish, by all means. 
you are the cupbearer.”’ 

“Thrice blessed,” he answered, “ since 
I serve goddesses.”’ 

“And be sure,’? added Miss Galbraith, 
wickedly, “that all the restrictions are 
observed.”’ 

St. Maur passed the little wooden cup to 
Mtss Lermond. She looked down into its 
depths, smiling. 

“Tecan recall no past iniquities.”’ 

“And no blasted affections?’ queried 
Miss Galbraith. 

She shook her head. 

“Then drink,” said St. Maur, “ and as 
you wish, so shall you have.” 

Nathalie raised the cup to her red lips. 

“Good people,” she said, still smiling, 
“TI crave the boon of happiness.” 


St. Maur, 
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Happiness for her! It was a jest indeed.. 
What lacked she? Not youth, nor beauty, 
nor riches, nor yet the fawning adulation 
of the crowd. Miss Galbraith shrugged 
her shoulders. St. Maur took the cup 
from Miss Lermond, his fingers just touch- 
ing hers as she resigned it. 

‘**Now,”’ said Miss Galbraith, gayly, tak- 
ing itin turn, “I admit, first of all, that 
my conscience is not clear. Entre nous, 1 
have known early loves—a score or more, 
likewise flirtations, likewise simple and. 
compound fractures of the heart; never- 
theless, I drain this draught, desiring that 
my ambition henceforth be surfeited om 
sweets. There, Miss Hendee, advance to 
the confessional.” 

Ruby’s blonde cheek flushed alittle. She: 
stood in the sunlight, a charming picture, 
her hat in her hand, and her golden curls 
afloat around her face, as with shy violet 
eyes she looked into the cup. 

“*T wish,” she said, gently, just touching 
its brim to her lips, “for love ‘ower 
true.’ ”’ 

Miss Galbraith tapped her with her fan. 

** My dear child, why did you not say the: 
philosopher’s stone? There is no such’ 
thing as ‘ower true love’ in existence. 
Ask St. Maur.” 

St. Maur had bent to refill the cup again 
at the brink of the basin. 

** It exists,’? he answered, “ but it is an 
aloe-plant, blossoming once in a hundred. 
years.” 

Nathalie looked dreamily into the spring. 
—at the cool darkness of its waters, and. 
the white pebbles underlying all. He was 
watching her with an intense passionate 
face. 

“Well!” reminded Miss Galbraith, ma- 
liciously. ‘‘ We are waiting, St. Maur; or 
are you, like Bayard, sans peur et sans: 
reproche ?”’ 

He raised, with an unsteady hand, the- 
cup, dripping in the amber sunshine. 

‘* My past,” he said, “‘ is sealed and bur-- 
ied. Letitrest. I drink now to the ful- 
filment of a new-made vow.” 

He bent down—his face was mirrored: 
beside Nathalie’s in the water, with a look 
upon it that she never forgot. She made 
one step backward, and St. Maur’s draught, 
before a drop had touched his lips, was 
dashed over the margin of emerald mosses, 
in a sudden shower of liquid pearls. Back 
swung the cup into its place, under the 
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arch of masonry. St. Maur laughed, but 
with a strangely pale face. 

“O,”’ said Miss Galbraith, “ it is an evil 
omen!” 

“ Let us hope not,” he replied, calmly. 

They passed on down the path. Natha- 
lie alone lingered. Long widening belts of 
shadow lay along the velvet-green turf. 
The cool water gurgled and splashed mu- 
sically. Some wild flowers growing near 
its brink still held the early morning dew 
undried in their half-folded petals. Miss 
Lermond stood leaning against the arch, 
hearing the receding steps and voices, yet 
reluctant to go. She had her unaccount- 
able moods—this dark-eyed heiress of Hen- 
dee Hall, as all young persons of her sex 
are apt to have. Remembering the dark 
tragedy of which he was hero, remember- 
ing, too, that first dreadful night in the 
room of the dead enchantress, she was not 
likely to feel at ease in St. Maur’s pres- 
ence. There are some natures that, like 
the mimosa, feel instinctively the coming 
evil, even when afar off. 

Presently, a rustle of the shrubbery near 
by startled Nathalie from her reverie. 
Something bounded out from it—a tall 
shining greyhound, who paused and looked 
at her, with mild inquiring eyes. Instant- 
ly, a shadow fell across the water. She 
raised her head, and saw on the other side 
of the spring, a gentleman, standing with 
an artist’s sketch-book in his hand, gravely 
regarding her. It was John Calvert. 

Who shall say by what subtle sign they 
knew each other? There was little of sur- 
prise in either face, apart from that of so 
abrupt a meeting. Nathalie, like an Un- 
dine, at the water’s brink, with the strong 
sunlight upon her, looked at him with 
large eyes, that, in looking, cleared slowly 
of all the clouds and forgetfulness of ten 
long years. 

The same, but not the same! Older, 
wiser, stronger; yes, but with the calm 
eyes that she remembered so well, and the 
same grave powerful face. He made one 
step forward, lifting his cap. 

**T regret that Miss Lermond should find 
me trespassing. I thought myself still 
within the rounds of a neighboring estate. 
Pardon me.” 

So he knew her—the pretty child of ten 
years before, merged into this magnificent 
woman. A tenacious memory had John 
Calvert. 


“Tt is no trespass,’ replied Nathalie, 
just as composed as himself. 

“Thank you,”’ said Calvert. ‘Dare 
remind you, Miss Lermond, that. we were 
once friends ?” 

*T do not need to be reminded, Mr. Cal- 
vert—we are friends, I trust, still.’’ 

Could anything be more gracious? They 
stood face to face one moment, she, the 
gay beautiful belle, he, the strong man of 
the world. Who can tell how many 
thoughts, how many memories crowded 
that one moment? Verily, they had both 
changed ! 

“*T had hardly anticipated this meeting,” 
he said, at last, “‘ although I learned at the 
Fields that you had come to Hendee. Time 
works many wonders.”’ 

She smiled, standing before him in the 
sunshine—blinding him for the moment to 
its brilliancey. 

“Yes,” with a little gesture, “it has 
made me old, and tired, and dlase.”’ 

Such a look as he gave her! 

“At twenty-one ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

It was his turn to smile, though ina 
troubled way. 

“That is early, indeed, to lose the dew 
and the bloom. You will find them re- 
newed here, mayhap. Do you like this old 
home of the Hendees ?”’ 

** Not as well as [had hoped to,” quietly. 

IIe went up to her. 

‘Miss Lermond,” he said, “ every life 
has its hours of crisis and peril. Yours 
will be no exception. | I have no time to 
explain, but—’’ Slowly she felt her hand 
taken into hisown. ‘I wish I dared ask 
you to trust me,”’ he said. 

She drew away, silent, amazed. 

**Pardon my abruptness. I cannot say 
more. Yonder comes St. Maur—there are 
Miss Galbraith’s signals.” 

Approaching rapidly—in search, of 
course, St. Maur’s face darkened at the 
sight of Calvert. 

** You have stolen a march upon us,” he 
said. 

answered Calvert, laconically, 
*T lost my way.” 

“To fall into Miss Lermond’s,’”’ added 
Rose Galbraith, sotto voce. ‘We havea 
vacant seat in the carriage.” 

“Ah, Nathalie, what a charming old 
place!’ said Mrs. Delmare, coming up, 


“very red, and very breathless. “It lacks 
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absolutely nothing. A ghost—beg pardon, 
St. Maur—a tragedy, a wishing spring, and 
a—a—what did you say, Miss Hendee ?”’ 

“Prophecy,” prompted golden-haired 
Ruby. 

Nathalie raised her eyebrows. 

“T do not understand.” 

“Q,” explained St. Maur, ‘‘ the prophecy 
of Hendee is as old as its walls—so old, in 
fact, that it has degenerated, at last, into 
anursery rhyme. Is it possible that you 
have never heard it?” 

Never,”’ said Miss Lermond. 

Calvert looked at both. 

“Pray what may it be?’ cried Rose 
Galbraith. ‘ Miss Lermond is anxious, I 
am sure.” 

Ruby gave her a warning glance. 

“¢Where ignorance is bliss,’ ete,” in a 
whisper. 

“As I remember,” said St. Maur, lean- 
ing careless and handsome against the 
arch, with his dark eyes fixed on the wa- 
ters of the spring, “it ran thus: 


“*When a young dove sits in the eagle’s nest, 
And the hawks fly cast, and the hawks fly west, 
Then blackened shall be 
The pride of Hendee!’” 


“ Which interpreted,”’ said John Calvert, 
“means what?” 

“That is for the savans to determine. 
One might readily guess, however, that the 
prophecy is near its fulfilment.” 

“Since the dove has entered the eagle’s 
nest ?” 

Nathalie drew a long shivering breath. 

“Allons!”? cried Rose Galbraith, taking 
Calvert’s arm, ‘‘ there is an end to every- 
thing. It really requires some philosophy, 
Nathie, to abide in this grand old place of 
yours.” 

They walked slowly away. The quiet 
grounds were left once more to the morn- 
ing sunshine and the birds. They walked 
slowly, I say. John Calvert’s brain was 
busy with the unconnected links of a cer- 
tain chain; Nathalie’s, vaguely wondering 


‘if that queer rhyme had aught to do with 


herself. St. Maur was thinking his own 
thoughts, held securely in his own keep- 
ing; but of them all, Ruby Hendee alone 
turned her golden ringleted head, wistfully 
looking back at the wishing spring. And 
in looking, she sighed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Lone chronic difficulties are often fol- 
lowed by revolutions. Thus with the si- 
lence and desolation of the Hendee estates. 
Amore thorough one than that succeed- 
ing Nathalie Lermond’s arrival thereat, it 
would be hard to imagine. Mrs. Roberts 
held up her matronly hands. Memories of 
old dead years began to throng up, quite 
eclipsed by this new reign; for Nathalie 
was luxurious in her tastes. The old fam- 
ily portraits, lining the long-darkened gal- 
leries, seemed staring in dumb amaze at 
the sudden sunlight let in upon them, at 
the renovation going on throughout the 
old house, and more than all, at the queen- 
ly young girl who walked the terraces, and 
flitted through the old rooms, superintend- 
ing and directing all, and making the stag- 
nant old place to resound again with the 
pleasant voices of youth. 

One chamber alone in the east wing re- 
mained untouched. It was that of the ill- 
fated Hagar St. Maur. Never, after the 
night of her arrival at the Hall, had Nath- 
alie entered it. The door was locked, the 
key given to Mrs. Roberts. No one was 
allowed access there. The sumptuous 
chamber had been left, silent and sacred to 
the dead. 

It is not to be supposed that Nathalie 
was suffered to remain long undisturbed 
in her retreat. The gay world could not 
atford to lose her so easily. Young beau- 
ties, with an unlimited number of thou- 
sands tacked to their silks, are always held 
at premium, by their inevitable five hun- 
dred friends. Visitors came, fast and 
thick, to Hendee, foremost among which 
was the gay choice circle at the Fields! St. 
Maur, with his dark face and jealous eyes, 
always watchful, Calvert, silent and grave, 
Miss Galbraith, clattering her little high- 
heeled slippers through the tesselated hall, 
and vainly making eyes at the lionne from 
behind the bars of her fan; Mrs. Delmare, 
who wore point-lace ruffles, and petted 
Ruby Hendee; and a half-score of lesser 
lights, well enough in their way, but with 
whom we have little to do. 

Miss Lermond was not partial. The 
dowagers admired her admirable breeding. 
If she smiled, it was for all. Hospitality 
was evenly bestowed. The belles adored 
her. She did not coquet; all lovers were 
summarily dealt with. They who held 
their peace were the safest. In fact, Miss 
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Lermond had established her court, and 
bravely she queened it over them all. 

It was a golden afternobn in September, 
just flushed with prophetic tints of deep- 
ening autumn. The wind blew from the 
south, strongand sweet. A soft haze hung 
upon the sea, all dotted with white-winged 
ships along its dim purple horizon; and 
the ebbing tide had left bare whole lines 
of savage rocks, slippery with seaweed, 
and shallow salt pools, and reaches of gray 
sand, that, in the western sun, shone like 
silver ribbons, belting the dark and wind- 
tossed sea. 

Out in the offing lay St. Maur’s yacht at 
anchor, its blue pennon fiuttering lazily in 
the wind, and on its prow the word “‘Nath- 
alie,” painted in fresh gilt letters. John 
Calvert, lying full length upon the rocks, 
with sketch-book and pencils flung down 
beside him, himself a picture, if he had 
but known it, watched the tide beginning 
to return up the shore, and the distant 
glitter of that name, as the sun, slanting 
slowly behind the silver poplars, struck it 
in descending, with a thousand flashes of 
rainbow light. 

“A charming yacht!” said the mocking 
voice of Rose Galbraith. She stood on the 
rocks by his side, a pretty lazy brunette 
vision, shading her bright face with a pret- 
ty little parasolette, and eyeing him askant 
from under her languid lashes. 

Calvert arose. ‘It is, indeed!’ 

a charming name 

“ Yes.” 

“T admire St. Maur’s taste. One might 
call it significant, eh ?”’ 

me,”’ said Calvert, ‘‘I was 
never an adept at reading riddles.”’ 

**O, but it is your profession!’ mali- 
ciously. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“Miss Galbraith is au fait in matters 
of the heart. Iam not.” 

She laughed, ruffling the leaves of his 
sketch-book with her delicate white hands. 

“I forgive you. Look! Miss Lermond’s 
wherry, and—a subject for your pencil.” 

It was just grating against the sand—the 
wherry—a pretty green-and-white affair. 
The subject in question was Nathalie her- 
self, standing in the bow, her dark boat- 
ing-dress looped up over a skirt of scarlet, 
and a heren plume, tipped with the same 
vivid hue, flashing in the cap that shaded 
her magnificent Indian hair. St. Maur, 
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who was first to leap ashore, turned with 
an indescribably tender look on his dark 
face, and held out to her his hand. 
Straightway the rocks swarmed. 

“‘Tdlers!’ said a voice just at Calvert's 
shoulder. ‘It is sweet doing nothing.” 

She stood leaning against the rocks, a 
flaming cardinal flower in her hand, her 
creamy cheek flushed, her brown eyes 
shining like stars. Rose Galbraith held up 
to her one of Calvert’s sketches, done in 
water colors. 

“Could anything be more exquisite? 
You have mistaken your calling, Mr. Cal- 
vert; you should have been an artist.” 

It was the head of a child, standing ata 
narrow barred window—a most exquisite 
thing, as Rose Galbraith had said. Nath- 
alie’s eyes dilated slowly. How well she 
remembered it—the dark heavy casement 
which looked into the old jail-yard, and 
that face, transfigured by his touch, in- 
deed, but still her own; its careless brown 
hair flung back half braided upon the low 
child-brow, the large eyes uplifted, brown, 
and wistful, and innocent, the sweet rose- 
bud mouth—all turning toward the blue 
sky and the sunshine, with the look of an 
angel shut, somehow, out of heaven. Nath- 
alie’s cheek crimsoned. 

“Is it a fancy sketch?” asked St. Maur, 
alert. 

“No,” said John Calvert. 

Whoever could have been so pretty?” 
cried Ruby Hendee, peeping over Cousin 
Gilbert’s—for she had learned to call him 
that—tall shoulder. ‘‘And how familiar it 
seems! Ah, Nathalie, it is like you.” 

* Thank you,” said Nathalie. 

St. Maur’s face darkened. 

*“T’ll be hanged if it’s not!’ cried Felix 
Carleton, a gay West Point cadet, from the 
Fields. ‘‘ By Jove, what a face! and, by 
the way, apropos to that, do you happen 
to know, St. Maur, if there is a place in 
this vicinity known as Coltonsleigh ?” 

A streak of red shot across St. Maur’s 
face. He turned shortly on the interrogator. 

‘* There is such a place, I believe, some 
ten miles or more up the country. What 
now ?” 

“O nothing,” answered Carleton, poking 
crabs with Ruby’s parasolette, ‘‘ only, you 
see, a woman down here on the beach—she 
said she came from Coltonsleigh — was 
asking me particularly for you, a few mo- 
ments ago.” [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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I Remember! I Remember! 


I REMEMBER! I REMEMBER! 


BY EMILY HOPKINS. 


I remember, I remember 
The cottage on the hill, 

With jasmine clambering o’er its walls 
Obedient to my will; 

The long low eastern windows, 
Where I sat to watch the sea, 

And the vessels, with their snowy sails, 
And the blue waves tossing free. 


I remember, I remember 
The garden long and wide, 
Where the violets and snowdrops 
Grew in beauty side by side; 
Where the lilac tossed its purple plumes, 
And the golden jonquils blowed, 
And in the bright spring sunshine 
The moss-pinks gleamed and glowed. 


Where the glowing scarlet poppies, 
With hearts of shining jet, 

Or the white, the pink, the purple, 
Meshed into one radiant net, 

Bent their blossoms neatb the kisses 
Of the wooing western breeze, 

As he wantoned gayly with them, 
Then fled among the trees. 


Where the spicy blushing June pinks 
Filled the air with fragrance rare, 
And mingled with their perfume, 
Was the breath of roses fair; 
The old-fashioned red and white ones, 
And the cinnamon, palely pink, 
And many others, of whose names 
I cannot just now think. 


I remember, I remember 
The orchard dim and green, 
Where the royal Golden Oriole 
Flitting in and out was seen: 
Where the bluebird reared her nestlings, 
And the robin built her nest, 
And the fragile fairy yellow-bird 
Sweetly found a place of rest. 


Such a drift and storm of blossoms 
Was the orchard in the spring! 

Seeming, as I gazed upon it, 
Fluttering to be on the wing. 

The soft shell-tinted apple blooms, 
The peach of glowing rose, 

The cherry blossom, purely white, 
Like winter's fleece of snows! 

Lake Village, N. H., 1873. 
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I remember, I remember 
The meadow o’er the road, 

Where through grasses and o’er pebbles 
The dancing brooklet flowed, 

And where, in fervid days of June, 
With eager, cautious tread, 

We sought the luscious, glowing fruit, 
The strawberries ripe and red. 


I remember, I remember 
How with maddest shouts of glee, 
Like mermen and mermaidens, 
We gambolled in the sea, 
And in bathing robes fantastic, 
Tossed about the briny waves, 
Crowning oft our heads with seasilk, 
As we wandered through the caves. 


I remember, I remember 
How we sauntered to the shore 

To watch the moon rise o’er the waves, 
As ne’er it rose before! 

Or, if it pleased us better, 
To spread the white sail free, 

We spent the evening in our boat 
Upon the moonlit sea. 


I remember, I remember 
How we clambered to the hill 

To see the sun rise, and with light 
Each dim low valley fill; 

Or, mayhap, it was a sunset 
That we watched with eager eyes, 

As it filled the world with glory, 
And then vanished from the skies. 


I remember, I remember 
How with laughter and with song, 
Through those months so gay and sunny, 
We sped the time along; 
How we pressed the bright sea mosses 
On bits of paper white, 
And in the grove upon the bill 
Sought for the pine-cones light. 


I remember, I remember 
The parting hour of pain, 

When [ wondered, sadly wondered, 
Should we ever meet again ? 


. Ah, those days were very happy! 


And while thought has power to thrill, 
I never, never shall forget 
The cottage on the hil. 
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SENTENCED TO SIBERIA. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


PART IL 


UNDER the reign of the Napoleens, the 
French spy system attained a state of per- 
fection found in no other country outside 
of Russia, and under no other rule except 
the czar. It is certain that at least one of 
the Napoleons adopted a system of espion- 
age modelled after that of ‘“‘the Iron 
Man” of Russia, but France was too en- 
lightened, and Frenchmen too fond of in- 
trigue, to perpetuate the spy business as a 
regular trade. The French and English 
detectives have always had the fame of 
being the keenest and shrewdest officials 
in that line of business, but the oldest 
Bow Street official, or the keenest Parisian 
man-huuter, is a mere apprentice compared 
with a majority of the spies encountered 
in Russia. 

These Russian spies are everywhere in 
Russia, and are sometimes met with out- 
side of the country. Without doubt, all are 
in the pay of the czar, directly or indirect- 
ly, for it is only in his interest that they 
labor. Had the people no czar, there 
would be no need of spies. Having a czar, 
who has been led to believe that his posi- 


tion is safe only so long as the millions. 


stand in awe and fear, he rules with a hand 
of iron, and his greatest cause of anxiety 
is the fear that his rule is too lenient. 

And yet there is no race of people in the 
world less given to intrigue than these 
Russians. They have little or no scheming 
in their natures, seem content to bear the 
yoke their fathers bore; have no political 
excitements among the lower classes, and 
always speak well of the czar, whether they 
respect him or not. Thus one finds it hard 
to recuncile the stern cruel rule of the em- 
peror with the patient uncomplaining tem- 
per of the rank and file. Of course it is 
admitted that there have been uprisings, 
insurrections, and attempted assassina- 
tious; but the goad must have been severe 
to compel the average Russian to turn 


against his master. A Pole, half drunk" 


with liquor and half crazed with religious 
excitement, or the thought of the wrongs 
inflicted on his countrymen, has attempted 


the life of the czar, and may again, but no 
Russian will dare consider the project; he 
would feel that some of the spies would 
read his very thoughts and deal out punish- 
ment on the spot. 

There is no hope that the next five hun- 
dred years will work any great change in 
the condition of the masses—any such 
change as would induce them to take such 
a step as ourforefathers took. The present 
ezar will die and be succeeded by one who 
will reign just as harshly, and when death 
claims hii, there will be another man of 
the same stamp to pick up the iron rod and 
hold it over the heads of the people, and 
so on for how long no one can tell. 

In the first place, so long as the present 
spy system is maintained, there can be no 
rebellion. People have to assemble and 
talk over their grievances, make fiery 
speeches, prepare plans and so forth, be- 
fore rebellion can take the field, and there 
is no chance for all this under the present 
regime, and will be none under any suc- 
ceeding ruler. Were fifty men to secretly 
assemble with a rebellious project in view, 
the chances are that thirty of them would 
be spies in the employ of the czar, and that 
the other twenty would be on their way to 
execution or to Siberia before the meeting 
had fairly commenced. It is a curious 
country where every man is a spy against 
every other man and woman, and makes it 
his business to know what they speak and 


- think, what they whisper, who visits them, 


where they go, when they leave and re- 
turn, who their friends are, what they do, 
and how they stand toward the czar; but 
Russia is just such a country. Everybody 
is more or less of a spy, and everybody 
must submit to be dogged by spies. 
“Everybody” does not except the nobles 
and the immensely wealthy. Alexander, 
taught by the experience of other rulers, 
would as soon look for a national plot 
among the nobles as among the peasantry, 
and he therefore takes the same precau- 
tions with them as with the humblest and 
lewest. A child is born this morning in 
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St. Petersburg; before he is five hours old, 
as complete a description as can be given 
of an infant is registered with the author- 
ities. If a doctor was in attendance, his 
name is given, with the name, and age, 
and oceupation of every one in the house. 
When the child is six months of age an- 
other description is taken; if his mother 
has died, the event is duly chronicled, or 
any important event which has occurred 
in the history of his father. When he is a 
year old, so that any birth-marks are clear- 
ly defined, the third description is taken 
and filed. From that age to the period of 
boyhood, any wounds or scars inflicted, or 
any dangerous illness, must be reported to 
the government officials, or a severe penalty 
isenforced. When the child sets out on 
his own journey through life, the govern- 
ment knows where he is going, what he in- 
tends to do, how much money he has in 
his wallet, and, in fact, as much about him 
as his own mother. Pick out a certain 
soldier or citizen, and you can go to the 
proper official, and he will open his books 
and tell you age, habits, events, disposition, 
and as much about him as you desire to 
know. Armed with this complete descrip- 
tion and record, the government absolutely 
owns the person, and has all his doings 
under its espionage. 

This system, galling as it is to one who 
has a spark of manhood, is rendered worse 
in individual cases. Suppose, for instance, 
—and we use an American cognomen to 
better illustrate—that John Jones lives in 
St. Petersburg, and his son Henry Jones 
in Moscow. The spies find that the fa- 
ther’s admiration for the czar is not as en- 
thusiastie as it should be, and they arrest 
him. “Arrest”? in Russia is not arrest 
simply; it does not signify that the party 
is to be arraigned, tried, his case given to 
a jury, and a verdict rendered by them, 
but it is merely the one short step which 
warns the prisoner that he is to be shot or 
banished. Out of twenty persons “ arrest- 
ed” for an alleged conspiracy or offence 
against the government, nineteen will rest 
assured of being convicted and disposed of 
without action by other than a government 
official, who is judge, jury and lawyer. If 
Jones is arrested, not only is the word 
“suspicious” written before the name of 
every son, but the names of parents, if 
living, uncles, aunts, sisters, daughters and 
brothers-in-law are so treated. The gov- 
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ernment decides that {f John Doe has im- 
bibed a dislike for the laws which the czar 
has made, Richard Roe, his uncle, a thou- 
sand miles away, must of necessity enter- 
tain the same thoughts, and so must every 
one else related to the unfortunate Roe by 
blood or marriage. This doubles the 
amount of watching thought necessary in 
the case of these persons before, and ren- 
ders them doubly liable to arrest. 

And again, the spy—the regular spy—is 
not satisfied when he has ascertained that 
a citizen is perfectly loyal to the czar, and 
perfectly (apparently) content with his own 
lot. He goes to work to see if he cannot 
make the man discontented; to see if he 
cannot extract some expression which can 
be tortured into disrespect. The spy him- 
self, if he has a regular commission, can 
say anything, and afterward excuse ‘t on 
the ground of his profession. This fact I 
learned to my bitter cost, as will be duly 
related. Husbands and wives can only 
trust each other, and it is not always safe 
to do this. Separations and divorces are 
not common in Russia; it is only once ina 
great while that the lower class of hus- 
bands and wives separate, and only at long 
intervals that wealthy families are broken 
up. When such things do occur, if there 
is animosity between the two, one or both 
of them are pretty certain to go to Siberia. 
The wife may want to get the ex-husband 
out of the way, and will therefore go to 
the officials and charge him with having 
said so-and-so at certain dates. If in the 
mood, the officials will send him to prison 
or banishment, and, for revenge, he may 
betray what the wife told him in confidence 
years before, and both will go to punish- 
ment together. 

A wealthy citizen, employing ten ser- 
vants, realizes from the start that he has 
ten spies in the house. Each servant 
stands ready to pick up and turn over every 
word and action of his master and mis- 
tress, and if he secures the slightest foun- 
dation for a case, he will hie himself to the 
officials and give them notice. If the 
words do not warrant an arrest, they are 
written out, the date is entered, and they 
are filed away to come up as proof if the 
accused is ever brought up on any other 
charge. The informer is rewarded with a 
word of praise, a small piece of money, or 
secures the promise of a regular position 
as government spy as soun as a vacancy 
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occurs. And the ten servants are no less 
interested in spying each other. One would 
think that mutual grievances would unite 
them against the common enemy whose 
yoke they bear, but the contrary is the 
rule. Every servant in this country is at 
liberty to criticize the president, congress, 
or any other official or body, and to talk 
politics, natienal finance, or whatever he 
wishes, but no Russian servant talks of 
such things more than once, unless he 
halts at every other word to put in, ‘‘God 
bless our wise czar—there is no ruler like 
him!’ And even then it is not sate; 
brought before the officials, they would 
give him to understand that the less a ser- 
vant had to say about the government the 
better for him. 

No one landing on the shores of Russia 
is exempt from the operations of the spy 
system. The American, Englishman, or 
any other tourist or official, is watched and 
dogged from the moment he lands until 
the very moment of his departure. In the 
case of the American, English and French 
ministers, the espionage is not bold enough 
to allow of detection, but it is nevertheless 
strictly maintained. Not many years ago, 
an American minister who resigned his 
position called upon a government official 
for some books of record which he had 
loaned. Similarity of size -and binding 
led him to carry away a book whose con- 
tents amazed and enraged him. He did 
not open it untilon his way to America, or 
he might have created a diplomatic muss. 
Commencing with the moment of his ar- 
rival, the book contained his name, age, 
height, gait, dress, and followed his every 
movement through eight hundred and 
seventy-one days and nights. ‘The follow- 
ing samples serve to show the nature of 
the espionage: 

June 10th.— American minister walked 
out in the morning; wrote a little in the 
afternoon; read a book in the evening, en- 
titled, ‘Christian Work in India; retired 
at len. 

** June 11th.—American minister rose at 
eight, light breakfast; shaved himself, 
walked out; wrote some; talked some with 
his secretary; overhauled some books. 

** June 12ith.—American minister rose at 
the usual hour, complained of headache; 
walked out before breakfast; he has a 
brother in New York and a sister in Bos- 
ton; the sister has four children, and her 


husband is a merchant; minister wrote 
most all day; wrote a letter to his brother; 
he thinks Russia a dreary country.” 

In these three extracts were facts which 
the minister would have sworn were never 
obtained from himself or staff. Ile did not 
believe that a single person on that side of 
the world knew how many children his 
sister had, or could know what he had 
written to his brother, but the officials had 
recorded exact facts. ‘The matter was 
brought to the attention of his successor, 
and to that of the English and the French 
minister, and though their statements and 
protestations were courteously treated, the 
espionage was undoubtedly maintained. 

It seems to be the theory of all Russian 
ofiicials that all foreigners have a contempt 
for the ezar, and will endeavor to incite 
rebellion, and so they become enemies the 
moment they land, and are looked upon 
and dogged about as such. Not that the 
Russians are lacking in politeness or cour- 
tesy; on the contrary, they are only ex- 
celled in these qualities by the French. 
The government spy who wrought my 
downfall could not have been more friendly 
and courteous had I been officially granted 
the freedom of Russia in a gold box. Ser- 
vants are polite to masters, masters are 
courteous to servants; servants are courte- 
ous to each other, and yet each one is 
watched with the vigilance of the lynx. 

A number of years ago an uncle of mine, 
from political merit or political wire-pull- 
ing, was appointed minister to Russia. 
There was a consul at Cronsdadt, and 
when I asked that my relative should make 
his profit my profit, L was sent to Cronsdadt 
as a sort of second fiddle to the regularly 
appointed consul—a place undoubtedly as 
high as my merits entitled me to fill. The 
consul, a Mr. Morrow, cordially welcomed 
me, and informed me that neither of us 
would have much work outside of sending 
off the slim reports and drawing salary. 
The information pleased me, strange as it 
may seem. I have noticed that almost 
every one employed by Uncle Sam en- 
deavors to do as little as he can and to get 
as much pay as possible; and it may be 
said that the old chap never offers any in- 
ducement for one to do contrary by increas- 
ing the salaries of the vigilant and indus- 
trious, and eutting down those of the idle 
and shiftless. However, this bit of old 
news was intended as a preface to explain 
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the statement that I had a good deal of 
time on my hands after the first day. Mr. 
Morrow had been there so long that Cron- 
edadt had notbing new for him. He had 
grown fat and lazy, and he read or slept a 
zood deal of the time while I was dashing 
about. 

“T want to give you a little advice,’ he 
said, on the second day of my arrival. 
“ Be careful what you say; every word will 
be picked up and treasured, and spies will 
dog your every step. Say nothing about 
the government one way or the other, and 
praise everything you see.” 

“And who is the ezar that he should be 
above criticism ?”’ I replied, indignantly. 

“My dear young man,” continued Mr. 
Morrow, lowering his voice, ‘‘there is no 
ove in sight, and certainly no one in this 
room but you and I, yet it is not certain 
that your expression will not be recorded 
at police headquarters within half an 
hour!” 

I saw that the man was anxious and 
frightened, and felt a little sorry for my 
rash words. Calling me over to him he 
took down a book, and while pretending to 
point out certain things on the page, he 
whispered words of warning, and related 
the case of an American named Warner, 
who disappeared from Cronsdadt three 
years before in a very mysterious manner, 
after having uttered a less rebellious ex- 
pression than mine. I was sobered for the 
moment, but, unluckily for me, was not 
born a diplomat, and before the day was 
over I felt as independent as before. 

What I then regarded as a very fortunate 
thing, I found out after a while to be an 
unlucky matter. Icould speak the Russian 
language very well, having berthed with a 

tussian sailor all through a whaling voyage. 

There were some idioms which I could not 
get over, and some long words which I 
could not pronounce, but I could take a 
part in common conversation on almost 
any subject. 

* Better not let on that you know a word 
of their lingo,” continued the consul. 
“You can go all over the city, make your 
purchases and do any kind of business 
without a word of Russian. If it is known 
that you speak the tongue, the spies will 
Suspect you of having learned it for some 
evil purpose.” 

I decided to adopt the advice until I 
found it advautageous to let out the secret, 
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but it was betrayed in a manner least ex- 
pected. Mr. Morrow had advised me to 
employ a guide in my first day’s ramble 
around the city, and one stood at the door 
as I stepped out. 

“Which way go?” he asked, in broken 
English. 

**Down among the shipping,’’ I replied, 
caring more for the sight of a big ship than 
for any spire or tower. 

““T wish you would speak Russian,’’ he 
said, in his native tongue, as we started off. 
“T can use only a few English words, and 
you speak Russian well.” 

“T no understand,” I replied, after the 
first shock of surprise. 

* Beg pardon, but you speak our lan- 
guage well,’’ he continued. ‘* You were at 
St. Petersburg two weeks, and you used 
the tongue every day.”’ 

“You must be mistaken; you probably 
refer to my uncle.” 

“T am not mistaken,’’? he went on. 
** For instance, three blocks from the hotel 
down street, at noon on the third day of 
your arrival, you asked the man who keeps 
the little shop with red doors if he had any 
chewing tobacco, and you purchased a 
pound!’ 

I made no reply, owing to my surprise, 
and he continued: 

“At the hotel you asked the clerk in 
Russian what time the train started, and 
you used the tongue in many other in- 
stances. Isee no reason why you should 
deny it.’’ 

“Nor I,” I replied, in Russian, laughing. 
“But ld like to know how you collected 
your information ?” 

He pretended not to have heard the 
query, and Idid not press him. We went 
down to the quay, wandered among the 
shipping, and it was half a day before I re- 
turned to my quarters. If the consul had 
warned me on setting out that the man was 
a spy as well as a guide, it would have 
saved me much peril and affliction in days 
tocome. As I did not so regard the man, 
he worked into my confidence without my 
knowing it. A young man of twenty can- 
not be expected to exercise the prudence 
and discretion of his father, though he 
should know enough to look at a trap be- 
fore walking into it. The fellow was a 
great tlatterer, and he soft-soaped me neat- 
ly and beautifully. He soon knew what L 
had come for, how long 1 intended to stay, 
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the standing of my relatives, and such 
other information as he wanted. 

On the other hand, he told me a great 
deal of news about himself, and gave me 
much information in regard to the manners 
and customs of the people. In a word, 
that was the pleasantest day I passed in 
Russia. The spy, whose name was Vlitchy, 
did not once speak of the government, and 
I could not remember that I let fall any 
imprudent expression except when I was 
speaking of the condition of some very 
poor and lowly people encountered on the 
quay. 

“They are a miserable set, not knowing 
enough to write their names or to read a 
printed ukase,” explained Vlitchy, as we 
stood looking at a group. 

** Born in slavery, they have had no op- 
portunity to educate themselves,” I replied. 
“There is not that chance in Russia for 
the poor which is held out in America. 
Wherever you find kings, there look for 
ignorance and vice.” 

The fellow shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed, and he remembered the words to 
my cost. The same guide attended me 
next day, and then I found him a great 
politician. Hesharply criticized the czar’s 
financial plans and most of his laws, and 
seemed well pleased when I agreed with 
him in his criticisms. Not until I had 
been pumped dry did Mr. Morrow say: 

**Dear me! I forgot to caution you about 
saying anything before the guide; he is 
said to be the keenest government spy in 
Cronsdadt.”’ 

The arrow had been launched, however, 
and I could net take back what I had said. 
I did not see the man again for a week, 
but on the fourth day of my stay in the 
city I saw some one else. Mr. Morrow was 
ailing at home, and I was in the office 
writing letters to friends in America, when 
a Russian softly entered and saluted. 

“Does the gentleman intend leaving 
Cronsdadt to-merrow ?”’ he asked, after he 
had seated himself. 

“Not that I am aware of,” I replied. 
“When I get ready to go, I shall know ’m 
going at least a day beforehand.” 

“I think I would go if I were the gen- 
tleman,” he continued. ‘The people and 
the country are distasteful ‘to you.” 

*“*T’ve seen cleaner people than Russians, 
and better weather than this,’”’ was my 
reply, ‘‘but I have no thought of parting 
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company just yet. Ill send you round 
word if you are anxious.” 

I had no idea who he was, nor did I care. 
His insinuating way annoyed me, and | 
forgot that I was in Russia. He frowned 
a little over the words, and then, as he 
rose up to go, he asked: 

“Then the gentleman wont go to- 
morrow ?” 

if I know what I am about,” I re- 
plied; and he bowed himself out. 

That evening, when Morrow came over, 
I related the incident, and he began to. 
sweat before I was half through. 

“You will have to go,” he said; “ the 
caller was a police official, and you have 
been saying something against the govern- 
ment. What is worse, you insulted him.” 

** Suppose I don’t go ?”’ 

**T don’t know what would be the conse- 
quence,” he replied. ‘* Your positiun here 
as a representative of the American gov- , 
ernment saves you from arrest and sen- 
tence, but they will dog and annoy you 
until your patience is exhausted, and you 
will leave Cronsdadt in order to secure 
peace.”’ 

Ten years more of experience would have 
been a good thing for me just then, but as 
I did uot have it, 1 replied that I would 
care them of seeking to annoy me, and 
soon forgot Morrow’s advice. He was not 
sick, but had indications of typhoid fever, 
and during the next week stuck by his 
house and left all the business tome. The 
very next morning after the call of the 
police official another man from the same 
department was admitted, He sat down 
and waited until I had sealed up some 
letters, and then he asked, with a pleasant 
smile: 

“Did the gentleman intend 
Cronsdadt to-morrow ?” 

“No, I did not. Why do you ask?” I 
replied, not yet understanding what he was 
coming at. 

**T was so informed by a police official,” 
he said, with a very low bow. 

“Will you do me a great favor?” I 
asked, now seeing the drift, and as mad as 
a hornet. 

* With pleasure,” he replied. 

“Then tell that police official and all 
other police officials to go to Texas!” 

“Where is Texas ?”’ he innocently asked. 

“‘ Perhaps you will understand better if 
I give you another name,” I replied. And. 
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I mentioned a certain mythical location 
which gave him a sudden start. 

“Ah! ah! OY? he exclaimed, putting on 
his hat; and he left the room without 
another word. 

It is natural enough that when Ameri- 
cans are abroad they should regard their 
own as the most powerful nation in the 
world. They think that the mere pronun- 
ciation of the word *‘America” ought to 
make everybody stand back, including 
princes and kings. I thought so then. 
The American flag hung at the door, a 
steel engraving of the reigning president 
was on the wall, and I felt that Uncle Sam 
would speedily avenge any insult thrown 
at me, his representative abroad. Feeling 
thus, I did not repent of what I had said, 
not even when Morrow lamented, and his 
wife seemed strangely anxious. 

That evening, in whispered words, the 
lady gave me such information about the 
spy system as has been given above. She 
had resided“in the country nearly four 
years, and knew, partly from experience, 
of what she asserted. During the first 
month of her arrival she paid no heed to 
what her tongue said about the strange 
manners, and was waited on one day and 
frightened nearly to death by a police ofli- 
cial, who asked her such questions as 1 had 
been asked. One of her female servants, 
the one who had played the part of in- 
former, left her service a day or two after 
the visit, and being arrested for theft, dis- 
credit was thrown upon her former state- 
ments, and Mrs. Morrow was not annoyed 
again. It was worse than a hermit’s life, 
the one they led there. Where one has to 
weigh every word and guard every look, it 
is about as well to see no faces and hear no 
voices. The consul and his wife were fre- 
quently invited out and went, but they 
never took any pleasure in going. 

“Siberia” is a word which a Russian 
searcely ever mentions above a whisper. 
The knout or capital punishment has no 
such terror for him as a sentence to that 
sterile dreary country. When a prisoner 
goes to Siberia, he or she goes for life. 
There are rare instances where a royal 
pardon has been granted, or an escape 
effected, but there is no foundation to build 
hope on. It is not quite so bad as slavery, 
after one gets there, but its main features 
are horrible enough. A man is torn from 
his family, allowed no time to settle his 
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business or say a farewell word, aud is off 
on the road almost before his wife has 
heard of his arrest. If he lives to reach 
Siberia he must settle at a spot indicated, 
marry some female prisoner, and report 
himself to the local authorities just so 
often. Old ties are broken, new ones 
formed, and any hope of pardon which he 
may have foolishly entertained soon dies 
out. 

Trials are mere farces in Russia, where 
the prisoners are charged with an offence 
against the government. In the case of a 
noble, he might be allowed a lawyer and 
given some show to clear himself, but the 
common man would be granted no privi- 
leges. I saw an instance of this during my 
second week at Cronsdadt. I had my at- 
tention attracted one day to a curious cane 
which a laboring man was carrying, and 
took a sharper look at the man himself 
than I should otherwise have given. Half 
an hour after he had passed me he came 
back in charge of a policeman, handcuffed 
and weeping. 

“You have been speaking treason!’ I 
heard the officer say. 

“T only said that the’ pay of the soldiers 
was too small and our taxes too high!’ re- 
plied the man. 

But he had said enough. He was taken 
before some government official, ordered 
to stand up, and was sent to prison fora 
long term. The statement of the police 
official was not even supported by an out- 
sider, but it was all that was needed. 

The poor Poles are the worst sufferers. 
They are singled out, and annoyed, and 
dogged, until they must quit the place or 
give utterance to some word which can be 
taken as a pretext for sending them to 
Siberia. Ms. Morrow had one in her em- 
ploy for a short time. She was a tidy 
active woman, and knowing that her per- 
sonal safety depended upon her silence, she 
seldom spoke of anything outside of her 
work. The woman had never seen a pho- 
tograph, and her astonishment was great 
when Mrs. Morrow allowed her to inspect 
her album one day. She had in her boxa 
sketch portrait of her grandfather, an 
officer of the Polish army who had given 
the Russians cause to hate him. The ofli- 
cer had been dead twenty years, but within 
three hours after exhibiting the sketch the 
girl was arrested on charge of entertaining 
treasonable sentiments. The sketch was 
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seized and destroyed, and the girl disap- 
peared from Cronsdadt, either sent to 
prison or to Siberia. 

There is another matter which goes far 
toward compelling the people to submit to 
the iron rule of the emperor, and to have a 
due regard of what they say. In most 
cases, any witness who came forward and 
attempted to swear the prisoner free would 
be looked upon as an accomplice, and the 
sentence of one would be the sentence of 
the other. 

Mr. Morrow was right in his belief that 
the Cronsdadt officials would give me an- 
noyance, as I found out the first day I 
started out on awalk. I had no sooner 
left the office than two spies took my track, 
and kept it up, and down, and around, un- 
til I returned. I knew their profession, 
and believing that they would not dare lay 
hands on me in the daytime, I retaliated on 
them. I dodged into stores, around cor- 
ners, entered vehicles, gave them the slip 
on the quay, and kept them in a perfect 
sweat to keep my track. I, of course, did 
not pretend to know that they were dogging 
me, and several times roundly abused them 
as pickpockets. 

“We are not pickpockets; we are po- 
lice!’ explained one of them after my abuse. 

**Police and pickpockets are the same 
thing!’ I replied; ‘* or the latter class are 
the more honest and the less servile of the 
iwo.” 

I spoke the words in Russian, and just at 
a corner where several people were stand- 
ing. Every man ran away as fast as he 
could, expecting that I would be arrested, 
but I passed on and the officials made no 
reply. 

That evening we ascertained that a guard 
had been set to watch Morrow’s house. I 
accidentally discovered that the spy was in 
the kitchen, where he was cordially wel- 
comed by the servants, and unknown to 
the consul or his wife, I went down and 
hustled him out. He took up his position 
on the doorstep, and I drove him off by 
sousing him with water from one of the 
windows. He then crossed the street, and 
probably kept watch all night. 

Iwas alone at the office next morning 
when two police oflicials entered, the same 
two who had called separately. Both 
smiled and bowed, as if nothing unpleas- 
ant had occurred, aud then one of them 
asked: 


“‘Has the gentleman concluded to leave 
Cronsdadt to-morrow ?”” 

I was going to give him an emphatic re- 
ply, but changed my mind and answered: 

“Yes, Ihave concluded to go. If you 
are around the depot when the early train 
leaves, you will see me going out.”’ 

“We are a thousand times obliged,” the 
man replied, bowing courteously. And 
they took their leave. 

That day, as I took my usual walk, there 
were no spies around, and the fellow who 
had been set to watch the house was with- 
drawn that night. I saw that the officials 
depended on my word, and felt rather 
ashamed of my position, but was deter- 
mined not to leave Cronsdadt until I got 
ready, or until there were signs of greater 
personal danger. 

I had scarcely entered the office in the 
morning before I was followed by the same 
two officials, wearing the same smiles and 
bowing as courteously as before. 

“The gentleman did not gogis he intend- 
ed?” said one of them, in a voice of 
inquiry. 

**No, I didn’t get off,’’ I replied. 

**The reason, pray ?”’ 

**Solely on account of the illness of my 
grandmother. The old lady is very bad 
off, and I can’t tell how soon I may be an 
orphan. Iam mentioned in her will fora 
considerable sum, and it wouldn’t do to 
leave now.” 

The men stared at me in blank amaze- 
ment, and were so childlike as not to de- 
tect the sarcasm. After a whisper anda 
nod, one of them remarked: 

“It is very strange; we did not know 
that your grandmother was in Cronsdadt. 
Where is she ?” 

The question was asked in such an inno- 
cent tone that I fell te laughing, and they 
suspected the falsehood. I could see that 
they were very indignant, but I laughed 
away, and they took their leave without 
another word tome. Half an hour after 
spies were watching the office. The ser- 
vant who kept the rooms in order had left 
our service after the first visit of the police, 
fearful of being implicated, but I could 
**run”? the oflice in all its departments, and 
did do so, 

Had Morrow been able to get out of the 
house, he would have probably insisted on 
my taking a different course, or leaving the 


city at once, as he knew what would be the 
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result if I did not do so. The officials had 
certainly been very patient with me; but 
for the position I held, I would have been 
on the road to Siberia long before. The 
misfortune was that I overestimated my 
strength of position. While realizing that 
lincurred great personal peril, I reasoned 
something like this: 

“If they injure me or imprison me, the 
consul will consult the minister, and the 
minister will consult the state department 
of the United States, and the Russian bear 
will get a cuffing from Uncle Sam.” 

The line of reasoning was sound except 
in one particular; it did not provide against 
underhanded work on the part of the offi- 
cials. Morrow was finally flat down with 
fever, raving crazy most of the time, so 
that 1 had full charge of the office. The 
police officials would have called regularly 
each morning but for the fact that I locked 
the door in their faces; then they ceased 
to annoy me in person, but a small crowd 
of spies hung on my trail whenever I moved 
out of the office. 

Morrow had been ill two weeks, and I 
had been in Cronsdadt a month, when an 


’ American sailor called at the office one 


day. He was a weather-beaten old chap 
who wanted a passage home, but as there 
was no opportunity just then, I had to send 
him to a boarding-house. He was not able 
to speak a word of Russian, but he knew 
the English language and all its oaths, and 
he soon told me his opinion of the country 
and its people. We were going along the 
street as he talked, and even if none of the 
Russians could have understood his words, 
they would have known by his looks and 
gestures that he felt a contempt for the 
whole race. I tacitly encouraged him, 
when I should have rebuked him, on ac- 
count of my position, if nothing more. 

lt is only a short distance from Cronsdadt 
over to St. Petersburg; the two places are, 
in fact, one, the former being the military 
key of the latter. My uncle the minister 
had of course been informed of Mr. Mor- 
row’s illness, and of course an account of 
my foolish doings had reached him. He 
wrote me a letter containing not only a 
sharp reprimand, but he warned me that I 
incurred great personal danger. I was less 
high-strung after receiving the letter, and 
had been warned so much that I began to 
geta little nervous. When I returned to 
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the office, after piloting the sailor a few 
blocks, the two police officials followed me © 
in. 

“Here is the gentleman’s passport,” said 
one, handing out the paper. ‘“‘ He will, of 
course, cross to St. Petersburg to-night.” 

**You are aware of Mr. Morrow’s illness ?”’ 
I asked, after considerable reflection. 

“We know that Mr. Morrow is ill,’ they 
replied together. 

“If I should go away the office would be 
closed,” I continued. 

They shrugged their shoulders for reply. 

“So you see that I cannot go, even if I 
wanted to. There are Americans here who 
must be cared for.” 

* We have orders, you know,”’ put in one. 

“To da what?” 

He held out the paper again. My hot 
temper went up like a rocket, and I came 
near reaching for the legislative weapon, 
the inkstand. Conquering my first im- 
pulse, I got up and gave it to them hot and 
heavy. 

“Orders to drive me out of Cronsdadt? 
T'll be hanged if you can do it! Iam here 
as the represeutative of a nation which will 
hash your Russian bear into mince-meat if 
you layahand onme! Just try iton once! 
That flag up there is the American flag, 
and you try any game on me and you’ll see 
a hundred such flags floating over this old 
tower!” 

I said something more after getting 
warmed up, and I think I frightened them 
a bit, for they got nervous, and they half 
apologized for carrying the thing so far.. 
The man who had the passport tore it up, 
and both bowed very low as they retired. 

Three days passed in which I was neither 
annoyed nor did I perpetrate any further 
foolishness; in fact, I felt ashamed of my- 
self, and made up my mind to be more dig- 
nified in future. 1 probably should have* 
kept the resolution had I been allowed to 

do so, but Russian spirit of revenge had 
been appealed to. The third night Morrow 
was taken worse in the night, and I dressed 
and started for the doctor five biocks away. 
The streets were clear of all human life so 
far as I could see, but when I had passed 
along about three blocks a wolf robe was 
thrown over my head from a doorway, 
and the next moment I was prostrate, 
with three or four men holding me down. 
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My first thought after the robe struck me 
was that some part of the house had fallen, 
but as I went down, and felt myself seized 
by the Russians, I believed that I had been 
attacked by robbers. 

“Help! help!’ I shouted, kicking and 
fighting as much as I could. 

The men neither ran away nor injured 
me; they would have done one or the other 
if robbers. In a moment more the robe 
was drawn off, I was jerked to my teet, and 
then a voice which I recognized as Ylitchy’s 
said: 

“We arrest you for the government! 
Any resistance which you can make will 
be useless; come, now, and the less trou- 
ble you give us the better!’ 

It was something of a relief to know that 
I was not the victim of robbers, aud I was 
not frightened at the idea of arrest. Re- 
membering my errand as we were about to 
move off, I asked the spy to send one of 
the men to call the doctor, and he readily 
complied with the request. 

**You are aware that grave diplomatic 
difficulties will grow out of this arrest, and 
perhaps war?” I asked of Vlitchy, as we 
moved off in the direction of the govern- 
ment prison. 

“T hardly think so,”’ he replied. 

“But 1 know it!’ I continued, hotly. 
“The minister will be over here before to- 
morrow night, and within a week an Amey- 
ican man-of-war will be in the harbor, with 
her guns trained to rake your town high 
and low!’ 

**Such may be the case,” he quietly re- 
plied; *‘ my business is to obey the orders 
of my,superiors; we have an army to settle 
questions of war.’ 

Not auother word was speken until we 


“reached the prison. The place may have 


altered since then, but at that date it wasa 
prison composed of two long rooms, guard- 
ed by heavy walls, aud divided by a wall. 
The females were locked up on one side, 
and the men on the other. Murderers, 
thieves, political offenders, and all other 
classes were put into the one room togeth- 
er. I did not intend to convey the idea 
that the loug room was clear. Across the 
further end was erected a lattice-work of 
iron bars, reaching from floor to ceiling, 
thus making a room about twelve feet 
long, and the width of the larger room. 


Many of the prisoners in the big room 
roused up as we entered, and they watched 
our walk down through the room with 
much interest. We paused at the lattice- 
work, a door was unlocked, and I was or. 
dered in. 

**] hope the journey will be pleasant,” 
said Vlitchy, removing his cap and making 
a low bow, as he was on the point ef going 
away. 

* Journey? What journey?” I asked. 

He went off without replying, and as 
soon as the great door had closed, several 
of the prisoners began shouting, “ Poor 
fellow! poor fellow!’ 

Looking around the little room, I saw 
two Russians cowering in a corner, and 
they were sobbing like heart-broken wo- 
men. There was another in the straw, and 
yet another in the furthest corner. I 
thought this last one had an Englishy 
look, and going over, 1 awoke him froma 
sound sleep. 

“Port a little!’ he grewled, as he 
rubbed his eyes; and I soon discovered 
that it was the sailor who had called at the 
office—Joe Graham. He lespved up when 
he found it was I, and after recovering 
from his astonishment, he told me how he 
had been captured. It was easy enough to 
take him, as he was half drunk, but the 
hour in prison had thoroughly sobered 
him. 

a bad lee shore we're on, matey,” 
he remarked, as we sat down on the filthy 
straw. ‘‘As near as [ can make out, we’re 
shipped for Siberia!” 

I was incredulous until I went over and 
spoke to one of the Russians. The fellow 
was in a sort of stupor, and 1 had to shake 
him roughly before he showed any con- 
sciousness of my presence. He then seized 
me around the legs, and sobbed out: 

“Omy God! If you cannot help me, I 
am lost!’ 

** Have they sentenced you to be hung or 
shot?” 1 inquired, freeing my legs. 

“* Worse than that—l shall be sent to Si- 
beria!’ he groaned. 

Perhaps not; you have not been tried 
yet.” 

“They put in here only such people as 
are to go to that horrible country,” he 
sobbed. “Trial and sentence will be a 
mere form !’? 
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The prisoners in the larger room sub- 
stantiated his statements, but before we 
had had much conversation a soldier was 
sent in to drive them away from the lat- 
tice-work. Otherwise, I might have been 
spared weeks of suffering, as I should have 
told them who I was, and requested that 
they get word to Mrs. Morrow, who would 
have notified my uncle, the minister, of my 
arrest. Some of the prisoners were in there 
for no greater offence than drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, and were, of 
course, soon to be restored to liberty. 

It was anything but pleasant news, and 
had I credited it as fully as the sailor did, 
I should not have had a wink of sleep. It 
seemed improbable that they would con- 
demn me without a fair show, and hardly 
probable that they would dare punish me 
at all, knowing that it would breed a di- 
plomatic war. Hugging these delusive 
ideas, I fell asleep two hours before day- 
light, and was bitten, stung, and annoyed 
by fleas, until I felt like one who had run 
naked through a growth of nettles. In or- 
der that I may not forget it, I will take oc- 
casion to say here that even the frigid tem- 
perature of a Russian winter does not in- 
terfere with the lively habits of Russian 
fleas. Nature may have brought them 
forth prepared to gambol merrily with the 
thermometer marking thirty degrees, or 
they may have bred from the very snow; 
whichever theory you accept, you can sup- 
port my assertion that Russian prisons, 
and hovels, and cabins, are flea-shingled 
and flea-floored, and that getting used to 
flea-fighting is as much of a business on 
the part of a foreign resident, as getting 
used to eating Russian food. 

Daylight was the signal for the Rassians 
in with us to commence weeping and 
howling. They were worse than children, 
and they somehow got the idea that Joe 
aud 1 could save them if we would. It 
Was with much difficulty that I made them 
understand that we were all on the same 
platform, so far as accusation was con- 
cerned. One of the men had said some- 
thing unfavorable to the character of a 
government official, and the other two 
were accused of conspiracy. They assured 
me that the charge was made bya business 
rival, and was without a word of truth. I 
encouraged them to believe that the judge 
would unravel the plot, and restore them to 
liberty, and they finally ceased their wails. 
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Breakfast was brought in about half-past 


eight. Joe fairly raved when he saw how 


they were going to feed us. There was a 
piece of black sticky bread, and a slice of 
dried meat which was half mould. 

“T don’t want any!’ growled Joe, as he 
flung the bread at the head of the man in 
the littledoor. ‘ Bring me acup of coffee, 
three fried eggs, a piece of steak, a loaf of 
white bread, and a bottle of cognac, and 
be quick about it, er you'll get into 
trouble!’ 

I threw my bread down in disgust, and 
the soldier said that if we had money we 
could send through him and secure a good 
breakfast. Vlitchy and his rascals had 
not taken away my money, and I sent out 
a dollar, and we had a fine meal. The 
Russians refused to eat a mouthful; when 
pressed, they began howling and lament- 
ing in a way to make one nervous. 

“When shall we go to court?” I asked 
the soldier. 

“At eleven o’clock,”’ he answered. 

* Can you send me a lawyer before that 
hour?” 

The man looked at me in great surprise, 
and did not reply until I put the question 
again. He then made an evasive answer, 
and went away. _When eleven o’clock 
came the five of us were escorted through 
the room, and up a pair of stairs, into a 
courtroom. The judge was on his seat, 
and Vlitchy, the two police officials, and 
three or four spies, sat near him. We five 
were seated on a bench, and while I was 
looking around for the audience, one of the 
Russian prisoners was ordered to stand up. 

** Prisoner, you are charged with having 
conspired against the government,” said 
the judge, in a slow solemn voice. 

“T am not guilty—I am _ innocent!’ 
groaned the prisoner, trembling like one 
having a severe shake of ague. 

**No honest citizen comes here charged 
with such an offence,’’ continued the judge. 
“I have heard the evidence, carefully 
weighed it, and I find you guilty! Your 
sentence is Siberia!’ 

The prisoner did not sink down, but he 
fell down, and was allowed to remain 
where he fell until he regained strength 
enough to crawl up on the seat. 

“If that’s the way the bloody old 
heathen jibes his booms, we may as well 
take.in canvas at once!’ growled Joe; 
while I was dumfounded. ‘There had 
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been no accuser, evidence, witnesses, law- 
yers or audience, but the whole matter had 
rested with the sullen-faced official behind 
the desk. The other two prisoners were 
ordered up, and disposed of in the same 
way, and then it came my turn. 

** Prisoner, stand up!” ordered the judge. 

“T shall not doit!’ I replied. ‘I have 
been arrested without process, aud I do not 
recognize the theory that 1 am a prisoner. 
If I am to be tried, I want to know the 
charge, who makes it, and I want the priv- 
ileges of an accused party.”’ 

“That’s so!’ roared Joe, leaping up; 
“you just touch a hair of his head, and 
you’ll feel the talons of the bird of freedom 
scraping at your baldhead pretty quick! 
Just go ahead with this tomfoolery busi- 
ness if you dare!’ 

The judge had a few hairs on his head, 
and they stood up straight, while his face 
was likeacoal. He fidgeted around, spoke 
to Vlitchy, and then asked: 

** Will you leave the country ?” 

“Not by the hornspoon!’ howled Joe. 
‘I'd see your old town under water to the 
mastheads before I’d let you drive me 
out!” 

“And you?” asked the judge, pointing 
to me. 

“‘T want the minister here before I an- 
swer,” was my reply. 

I knew afterwards that we weuld both 
have been set at liberty if making the 
promise, but as we would not make it, 
and as they did not purpose to give usa 
public trial, the judge consulted the spies, 
and then sent us below. As we reached 
the jail, we turned to the left, and entered 
a room fitted up something like a black- 
smith’s shop. <A big chain was suspended 
to hooks on each side of the room, and ten 
persons, in pairs, had already been fas- 
tened to it. 

“Boarded by pirates!’ growled Joe, as 
he saw that we were to be chained. Now, 
matey, let's give ’em a few Yankee 
knocks!’ 

There were five of the jail officials in the 
room, and a sharp fight ensued. Joe got 
hold of a two-pound hammer with a long 
handle, and 1 secured an iron bar, and 
they had more than they wanted to do to 
even dodge the blows. Had there been no 
more, we could have wa!ked out; but aiter 
a few miuutes a guard of soldiers came in 
with muskets, and then the game was up. 
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**When you can’t beat against a gale you 
can always run before it,’ remarked Joe, 
as we took position alongside the chain. 

There was a terrible hullaboo in the pris- 
on; in five minutes there was a whole com- 
pany of soldiers present, and the twenty or 
thirty officials had armed themselves as if 
expecting an insurrection. But we had no 
further movements to make. I stood on 
the left hand side of the chain, and a band 
of iron was clasped around my arm above 
the elbow, the ends slipped past each oth- 
er, and a rod passed through the sides ina 
hole cut for it, then through a link of the 
chain, and was then hammered down. The 
job was done in a bungling manner, but 
was nevertheless stout and strong as could 
be desired. Joe was served in the same 
manner, and then two more prisoners com- ~ 
pleted the chain, making fourteen in all, 
four of whom were women. Joe’s tongue 
was not still for a moment; he gave every- 
body a piece of his mind, and when the 
blacksmith cuffed his ears, he retaliated 
with a kick which doubled the man ina 
half circle. 

It was noon before we got ready to move. 
Joe was singing as we moved out into the 
street, I was watching to catch sight of the 
face of a European, and the other twelve 
were howling and lamenting. There was 
considerable hope yet; if they marched us 
through the streets of Cronsdadt and St. 
Petersburg, the chances of my being seen 
and identified were good. But the Rus- 
sians had perhaps talked over the matter; 
at any rate, we were headed for the quay 
by the most direct route, and on arriving 
there were hustled on board a small 
steamer. 

“You see their game, don’t you?” whis- 
pered Joe; “they didn’t dare take us 
through the streets, but will run us up the 
lake, and start us for Siberia from some of 
the towns on the northeast side.” 

That was the programme exactly, The 
steamer left the quay without other passen- 
gers, and pushed out into Lake Ladoga. 
which stretches away to the east of Cron- 
sdadt and St. Petersburg. Getting clear of 
the shipping, the steamer was headed to 
the northeast, and then I knew that Joe 
was right. To guard the fourteen on the 
chain there were ten soldiers, all sullen- 
looking, uncivil fellows, who would not 
answer a question. The twelve Russian 


prisoners on the chain kept sobbing and 
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lamenting, but the women bore up more 
bravely than the men, and were the soon- 
est over their outburst of grief. We all sat 
down in a circle on the deck of the clumsy 
dirty craft, and the guards occupied bench- 
es a little distance off, and gave us no par- 
ticular attention. Encouraging one of the 
prisoners to hope that something favorable 
might turn up in his case, I questioned 
him as to the long journey, the usage we 
would receive, the fare, and what the pros- 
pects were of escape. 

“Ah, my dear sir,’’ he whispered, “ have 
no hope from this moment! They look 
upon us as wolves, and we will be treated 
as such from now to the end. I have read 
that prisoners have escaped while pursuing 
the journey, but they were recaptured and 
cruelly tortured, and then sent to evena 
worse fate than Siberia.” 

I saw that it was no use trying to encour- 
age any of them, and Joe and I held con- 
versation between ourselves. Both of us 
had read as much as the Russian had about 
the journey, but we began planning escape 
from the very start, and were quite positive 
of getting out of the country somehow, if 
we could once elude the vigilance of those 
who would guard the chain. 

The steamer went along like an old tub, 
having a head wind and a bad sea, and it 
was near midnight before we landed at 
Shakudoo, a small town on the northeast 
shore. We marched up the crooked street 
to the jail, filed in, and all dumped down 
onastone floor, having no straw or blan- 
kets, and having had no food since morn- 
ing. When Joe found out that they did 
not intend to feed us, he began howling 
and whooping in a way to make one’s hair 
stand up. ‘The prisoners begged him to be 
quiet, but he would not, and continued his 
noise until an offigial came in, when I ex- 
plained what was wanted. He shook his 
head, and went out, but Joe’s yells brought 
him back, and after storming around and 
threatening, he finally brought some bread 
and water. 

None of us got much sleep that night, 
and at daylight we were marched out, and 
our guards delivered us to those who were 
to take the chain through to Siberia. 
These men were differently unifermed, 
looking more like guides, but were well- 
armed, and had had previous experience. 
Inever could understand why the Russian 
government tramps its prisoners so far 
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across the country, when they might have 
posts and use some sort of conveyance; 
but itis perhaps because they do not take 
time into account, and marching wears out 
no wheels. We were to go the whole jour- 
ney on foot, as the commander of the 
guards informed us. He stated that if we 
made no trouble we should be well treated, © 
and get the best of fare in his power to 
give; but that if we attempted to escape, it 
would end in the speedy death of those 
who planned the enterprise. It was four 
hundred leagues to the Ural Mountains, 
and fifty more to the point where we would 
be left, making a journey of over thirteen 
hundred miles. He would be satistied if 
we made six leagues, or eighteen miles, per 
day on an average. This would give usa 
journey of seventy-five days, or nearly 
three months, not counting for delays. 

There was a general sobbing and groan- 
ing among the prisoners as they contem- 
plated the hardships of the long march. 
The fare would be black bread and water, 
with meat now and then, and vegetables 
every seventh day, if they could be pro- 
cured. 

“It’s too much walking and too poor liv- 
ing fora Yankee,”’ replied Joe, when I had 
explained the soldier’s statements. ‘I'll 


. bet you an anchor against a chaw of ’bacco 


that I don’t march a week!’ 

I should have said the same thing, only I 
didn’t see at that moment how we could 
help taking the whole journey. The word 
was given to march, and away we went, 
just as the Russian burghers were crawling 
out of their beds. The weather was by no 
means unpleasant, it being midsummer, 
and the weight of the chain was so evenly 
distributed that we marched quite freely. 
The first thing was to practise us to march: 
a soldier went in front of us, another came 
behind, each calling, ‘“‘ hip—hup,”’ in place 
of ‘‘left—left,’’ as in the American army. 
After a little practice we could march pret- 
ty weil, and the soldiers took a free and 
easy gait behind us, except one who 
marched some distance in advance. 

The day was extremely long and full of 
hardship. The road over which we marched 
was stony and rough, and the country was 
generally dreary and forbidding. We 
passed through several small villages, and 
were looked upon by the residents as 
Americans gaze at a circus procession. 
Joe and I took note of every landmark, 
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and the appearance of the country, and be- 
haved so well on the march that one of the 
soldiers complimented us at night, when 
we drew up at an untenanted loghouse, 
half way between two villages. Here we 
were to stop for the night. There was 
clean straw on the floor, and one of the 
guards went away to a farmhouse and pur- 
chased a supply of bread and a bite of 
meat all around. Joe gave them a lively 
sailor song before we stretched out, and I 
never slept better than during that night. 
We were on the road again at daylight, and 
the marclr of the first day will do to de- 
scribe the march of the next seven. The 
prisoners were in better spirits as the days 
went by, and even got so that they spoke 
cheerfully of the future. The country was 
sometimes quite well cultivated, but gener- 
ally it was composed of a sterile soil, rock, 
hill and forest. The villages were further 
apart after the third day, and we jogged 
along sometimes for three hours without 
meeting any one. 

**T have gone as far as I mean to!’ whis- 
pered Joe, as the eighth day was drawing 
toaclose. “We must give them the slip 
to-night!’ 

He explained that while crossing Lake 
Ladago on the steamer he had found and 
secreted a large nail. We had been care- 
fully searched before leaving Cronsdadt, 
and every article removed from our pock- 
ets, and this search had not been followed 
by a second. The sailor had therefore 
retained possession of the nail, and he had 
made such use of it on the night before 
this explanation of his as to make it possi- 
ble to free himself from his irons. He ex- 
amined mine closely as we walked along, 
and he thought he could bend up the hook 
around the link so that the band could be 
unclasped. Everything would depend on 
the disposition made of us that night. He 
requested me te secure a piece of flint stone, 
if I could do it without exciting suspicion ; 
and just before dark, under pretence of 
stumbling while crossing broken ground, I 
picked up and secreted a thin piece of 
stone, as large as my hand and as tough as 
iron. 

The journey ended at dark. It wasa 
warm pleasant evening, and the chain were 
a unit in asking that we might camp eu the 
ground, instead of being taken into a far- 
mer’s cowshed, as was proposed. The sol- 
diers had experienced no trouble with us, 


and after some hesitation, granted the re- 
quest. Thus far on the journey two of 
them had stood guard by turns, so that 
they had run no risks, and lost but little 
sleep. As we sat in a circle on the ground 
round a tree, the ends of the chain were 
brought together and locked, and the sol- 
diers thought they had struck a brilliant 
idea. 

Joe rattled off a couple of songs, and 
then I braced my back against a stone and 
spread my feet apart, and he hugged up to’ 
me as close as he could, and went right to 
work at the irons. We were four feet 
from any of the other prisoners, and the 
guards were twenty feet away, sitting to- 
gether. Men never combine more caution, 
ingenuity and persistency, than when 
working for freedom. With the nail and 
the piece of stone Joe worked deftly and 
vigorously, while I held the chain in such 
a position that the other prisoners could 
not take the alarm. The poor wretches 
had not the remotest idea of escape; even 
had they been free from the chain, I doubt 
if they would have had the courage to 
creep away. The word “Siberia” is 
enough to unnerve any Russian, and few 
gangs will ever think of escape after being 
once started on the road. 

The guards could not tell from our posi- 
tion who slept and who remained awake. 
Two of them stretched out for sleep, and 
the other two kept watch, maintaining a 
muttered conversation, which allowed Joe 
te work with more vigor than he would 
otherwise have dared to use. He get his 
irons off in about an hour, and then com- 
menced on mine. Either because the 
blacksmith had made a poorer job of it, or 
used inferior material, the rivet through 
my irons soon yielded to his efforts, and 
by midnight we were both clear of the 
chain. The prisoners had all been asleep 
for hours, but the guards were awake and 
alert. The night was pretty dark, but I 
could make out their forms, and our irons 
had not been otf five minutes when one of 
them rose up and walked around the cir- 
cle, to see that we were all right. He 
made no discovery to excite suspicion, and 
when he sat down again Joe whispered to 
me: 

“Til go first! If I have good luck, fol- 
low me; if we are discovered, leap up, and 
we'll run away together!” 

_My heart never beat faster or louder 
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than when the sailor commenced working 
himself away. It seemed to me that he 
was fifteen minutes passing from my sight, 
and I was so excited that my hair was wet 
with sweat. He had crept away without 
raising an alarm, and now it was my turn. 
The chain was across my lap, and I was a 
long time working clear of it; then I 
found I must drop over on my side, and 
turn on my face. I expected discovery ev- 
ery instant, and even when I had joined 
Joe, forty feet away, it was hard to realize 
that I had neither awakened any of the 
prisoners nor alarmed the guards. 

We crept on our hands and knees about 
a bundred rods, and then moved like bur- 
glars for a good half mile. There was but 
one course to pursue; if we could get back 
to St. Petersburg, the minister would of 
course protect us. St. Petersburg was dis- 
tant more than a hundred miles, but we 
knew the direction, and set out with con- 
siderable confidence, having heard no 
alarm from those left behind. 

We had five hours before daylight, and 
during these hours we were hardly ever off 
a “‘dog-trot,’’ and we made a good twenty 
miles. We flanked one village, and did 
not once meet a person, though we pur- 
sued the road most of the time. When 
signs of daylight appeared we discovered 
that we had been holding too far to the 
north, and had thus departed a consider- 
able distance from the direct route back to 
the port on Lake Ladoga where we landed. 
This was, however, of no great moment, 
and we looked about for a place to stop, 
realizing that our dress would prohibit us 
from travelling during the day, if there 
were no other considerations. We select- 
edathicket of pines on a hill, which we 
afterwards found to overlook a village not 
more than half a mile away. We also dis- 
covered soon after daylight that there was 
not another thicket or bit of woods within 
three miles of us. This made us anxious 
to secure a less exposed location, but when 
the people began to move about, we dared 
hot make the aitempt: It was a clear 
sharp morning, and we suffered some with 
the frost until the sun grew strong. We 
had no provisions, but were too anxious to 
feel hunger. 

The road was half a mile away, in plain 
fight, and we saw quite a number of horse- 
men pass during the forenoon. It was 
about one o’clock before we got an alarm; 
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we heard a horn blowing a great way off, 
and a horse and rider finally passed us on 
the gallop, and halted at the village. That 
he was a courier heralding the news of our 
escape was plain enough. When a mem- 
ber of the Siberian chain gang escapes the 
soldiers do not leave the chain to pursue, 
but notify the first traveller or farmer, and 
keep right on their journey. The traveller 
or farmer must spread the news, and each 
one who receives notice must give notice, 
and be on alert. There is a severe penalty 
for harboring or aiding an escaped prison- 
er, and a small reward for delivering him 
up. 

We now knew that the news of our es- 
cape was being spread, and expected that 
our place of refuge would be searched. 
Several villagers put off on their horses, 
and the courier took another road, but no 
one came near us, and the afternoon 
passed without cause for alarm. Moun- 
tains were in sight to the southwest and 
the northwest, and before darkness came 
we had settled on our direction. The jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg around the lake 
could never be made; neither would it do 
to return to the port of Shakudoo, where 
we had landed from the steamer. We de- 
cided to work further to the north, and 
strike Lake Ladoga near the mouth of the 
River Soir, and then in some way get 
transportation across. 

When night came we left our retreat 
and headed to the south, so as to make a 
detour of the village aud the farms. We 
were both suffering considerably from hun- 
ger, and were so stiff that we did not get 
along very fast. After an hour's travel- 
ling, aud just as we were heading to the 
north, we beard the baying of hounds on 
our trail. We were for a moment unde- 
cided as to whether hounds were tracking 
us, or whether the dogs were accompany- 
ing a party along some road, but we soon 
made up our minds that we were being 
hunted. No domestic animal has the fero- 
cious nature of the Russian bloodhound; 
once upon a trail, and nothing can rival its 
persistency in following the track. The 
country was devoid of trees or water 
courses, and as the deep-toned bays came 
nearer, Joe and | started forward on the 
run, keeping our course, but having no 
plan to escape the hounds. We were cross- 
ing a farm, and coming upon a logbarn, 
the door of which stood open, we dashed in. 
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A horse and colt ran out, and Joe shut the 
door when the hounds were not over ten 
rods away. 

There were two of the dogs, and I sup- 
pose they picked up the trail while ram- 
bling around, else they would not have 
done just as they did. They followed the 
trail to the very door, and then both ran 
after the horse, which galloped off at a fu- 
rious pace. He ran away half a mile, and 
then made a circuit back, and by this time 
the farmer was out with his gun. He fired 
at one of the dogs, and the report and his 
shouts drove them off. Our fear was that 
he would come to the barn, and it was 
soon realized. We dared not leave the 
cover until sure that the hounds were out 
of the neighborhood, and the man was at 
the door before we expected him. As he 
came up we moved away into a corner, 
and he opened the dour and came in, 
growling and cursing about the hounds. 
We had moved into the corner where he 
kept the rope for fastening the horse, and 
he came right up, hands stretched out, and 
clutched Joe’s clothing. Next instant he 
was down on the floor, the sailor having 
him by the throat and I by the legs. 

“Now hand me the rope, and I'll fix 
him up so that he’ll anchor here fer the 
balance of the night!” whispered Joe. 

The man did not know who we were, 
but if he escaped us he would raise an 
alarm, and we must therefore make him 
secure until we had a good start. We had 
him bound and gagged in five minutes, 
and were just rolling him into a corner 
when we heard footsteps at the door. Next 
moment the voice of a woman cried out: 

** Husband, where are you?” 

The man struggled a little, though he 
could not speak, and she called: 

““There are government ofiicials at the 
house, who are following the chain gang 
to reprieve two Americans! Answer me— 
are you there ?”’ 

*“*Your husband is here in the corner!’ 
I answered, as we sprang up. The woman 
screamed and run, and while Joe was unty- 
ing the farmer, I followed her. I reached 
the house just behind her; a wheeled ve- 
hicle stood at the door, and at the table in- 
side sat Vlitchy and a companion spy. 

“Tam very glad to see the gentleman!’ 
exclaimed Vlitchy, as he caught sight of 
me; “ you have been pardoned !”’ 

I never fully understood how it all came 


about. After my arrest, government spies 
went to Mr. Morrow, and told him that I 
had been drowned from the quay. My un- 
cle, for some reason, did not accept the 
statement, but had cause to believe that I 
had been arrested and sent away. He 
made a demand on the government for my 
release, and, in short, raised a storm about 
their ears, and finally got at the truth. 
Couriers were then despatched to bring us 
back, and an apology was made, and the 
matter finally blew over. I had not been 
in St. Petersburg four hours when my un- 
cle said: 

“A steamer leaves to-morrow morning; 
your passage is paid, and you will be on 
board an hour before sailing; this country 
does not agree with your health.” 

I did not hesitate about following these 
instructions, as there was more at stake 
than my individual liberty, and Joe gota 
ship the same morning. The two police 
officials stood on the quay as the steamer 
backed out, and, as both removed their 
hats and bowed, one of them called out: 

“The gentleman has our best wishes for 
a pleasant voyage home!” 

Tue HuMAN Frame.—The proportions 
of the human figure are strictly mathemat- 
ical. The whole is six times the length of 
the feet. Whether the form be slender 
or plump, the rule holds good; any devia- 
tion from it is a departure from the high- 
est beauty of proportion. The Greeks 
made all their statues according to this 
rule. The face, from the highest point of 
the forehead where the hair begins to the 
chin, is one-tenth of the whole stature. 
The hand, from the wrist to the middle 
finger, is the same. From the top of the 
chest to the highest point of the forehead 
is aseventh. If the face, from the roots of 
the hair to the chin, be divided into three 
equal parts, the first division determines 
the place where the eyebrows meet, and 
the second the place of the nostrils. Height 
from the feet to the top of the head is the 
distance from the extremity of the fingers 
when the arms are extended. 


How hard it is to feel that the power 
of life is to be found inside, not outside; 
in the heart and thoughts, not in the 
visible actions and show; in the living 
seed, not in the plant which has no 
root! 
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Love is strong as death. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it. 
SOLOMON, 


Down over the sea, tinging the breakers 
with their rays of purple and gold, softly 
fell the arrows of sunset; down over the 
waves the seabirds skimmed, or hovered 
with drooping wing; out on the bay white 
ships swung lightly to and fro at their 
moorings, while out upon the silvery sands 
of the shore merry crowds were wont to 
come and go, charmed by the subdued 
murmur of the sea. Glad young voices 
were heard in exclamations of wonder and 
delight, as the polished pearly shells, those 
beautiful treasures of the murmuring sea, 
were found stranded upon the shining 
beach. But the merry voices hushed their 
glad cries as they heard the echo of the 
sea’s mournful murmur upon the flushed 
and folded chambers of these ocean waifs. 
They, in their childish ignorance, could 
not discover the cause of the mysterious 
ceaseless monotone in which the seashells 
ever strive to tell of their ocean life. 
Others upon that shining beach gazed sea- 
ward, and wondered at the mighty power 
of the Creator, while some wandered care- 
lessly up and down the silvery strand, 
seemingly indifferent to all the wonders of 
Deity spread out so extensively to their 
gaze. 

At some distance from the crowd of 
merry promenaders, and concealed from 
them by a huge jutting rock, sat a slight 
girlish figure, almost a child in appearance, 
though twenty summers had crowned her 
fair brow with thought, and kindled the 
bright burning fires of unrest and yearning 
for some object yet to be found withia 
those deep, beautiful, gray eyes, the only 
pretty feature the girl possessed, except her 
mouth with its sad little droop at the cor- 
ners. The girl sat motionless, her arms 
resting upon her lap, her chin supported by 
the rosy palm of one little hand, while her 
eyes, deep, sad and fathomless, gazed out 
upon the sea. Her dress was of some deli- 
cate gray material, which fell in graceful 
folds upon the sands; her large straw hat, 
with its rose-colored ribbons, lay upon the 
21 
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rock at her side, and something else rested 
against the rock, a dainty little rosewood 
affair, neatly padded, and this clothed the 
girl’s life with sadness. From her infancy 
up had that cloud hung over her otherwise 
sunny sky, and ail the wealth of the rich 
old sea-captain Richard Cary, her father, 
could not clear the sombre shade away. 
When her life was yet counted by months 
her beautiful and childlike mother went 
home to the angels, and Seabelle was left, 
the idol} the sole object of love and wor- 
ship for that almost heart-broken old man, 
mourning his lost darling. 

Having procured a suitable attendant, he 
carried the little one with him on his next 
voyage upon the great blue deep, and ’twas 
with great pleasure the father watched his 
child’s growing love for the sea. All went 
well on the passage out, but on the return, 
as the nurse one day stood upon deck with 
her charge resting gently in her arms, the 
bright merry infant watching the glistening 
bodies of the sharks as they now and then 
appeared above the blue waters, clapped 
her little hands, and cried: 

““Me want one! Seabelle know she do 
want one!’ And springing eagerly for- 
ward, she fell from her nurse’s arms, down, 
down into the waves below. 

Heavens, the confusion upon that deck! 
In the twinkling of an eye, as it were, the 
father also battled the waves in the self- 
same spot where his child had disappeared. 
A boat was instantly lowered, and touched 
the water just as the glistening white hair 
of the captain appeared ; but no little head, 
with rings of tawny golden hair, was seen 
in his arms. <A few yards from him there 
arose a huge shark, and hanging by one 
foot from his capacious mouth was the 
lovely child of the ocean, Seabelle! 

In an instant both the father and boat 
were at the side of the gleaming monster, 
and as the mate bent over from the boat 
and thrust his long glistening knife in the 
fish’s side, the father caught his darling in 
his arms, and buth were lifted into the 
boat. As soon as they were taken on 
board, the ship’s surgeon was quickly 
called, and amid the tears of that manly 
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crew, the speechless anguish of the father, 
and loud wailing of the nurse, the poor 
little mangled left foot was severed from 
the snowy ankle. ’Tis true a little arti- 
ficial foot supplied the place of the lost 
one, and the dainty gaiter boot always 
fitted to a charm, yet our Seabelle was 
forced to use a crutch to assist her in walk- 
ing. Poor, sensitive little seaflower! How 
the tears would well up into those gray eyes 
did any one but glance at her tiny rose- 
wood support. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that 
her father could prevail upon her to leave 
her beautiful home for any purpose. She 
would never go into society, and all the 
company she could be induced to receive 
were old friends of her father and mother. 
She never wished to mingle with those 
nearer her own age; her sensitive nature 
seemed to shrink from the careless and 
mortifying remarks of thoughtless young 
people. The old captain could never be 
induced to go to sea again after his dar- 
ling’s misfortune; his whole time and 
wealth were devoted to the happiness of 
his sweet and affectionate child. 

Teachers the most accomplished were 
employed, and Seabelle at the age of 
eighteen was thoroughly finished. No 
smattering or stammering, as among some 
boarding-schcol misses; a good thorough 
scholar, she delighted in her studies, and 
seemed perfectly contented when with her 
books, music, flowers and pets. Birds of 
every description sang in gilded cages, or 
swung themselves from perch to perch, 
almost dazzling one with their gorgeous 
plumage. Rare old paintings and precious 
relics from many lands graced the beauti- 
ful rooms, making ‘‘ Cary Hall” a place of 
beauty and renown; for if any person 
gained admittance within the fairy-iike 
palace, great were his or her stories con- 
cerning the palatial bome of the rich old 
sea-captain Richard Cary. In this ‘“‘ Palace 
Beautiful” dwelt a sad-eyed little maiden, 
who seemed to float about with the assist- 
ance of a crutch. Lame! they would 
scarcely believe it, for her peculiar gliding 
motion, the flowing drapery almost con- 
cealing the obnoxious helper, seemed very 
graceful and winning to all who saw her. 
Poor child! she could not be taught to 
think so, and always considered her lame- 
ness as a kind of plague spot in her other- 
wise pleasant life. 
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Music was with Seabelle a_ passion. 
Hours were spent at the organ, harp or 
piano. She delighted in the songs of the 
birds, though her beautiful voice was 
sweeter far.’ The sighing of the winds 
among the foliage made sweetest music for 
her, and even the murmur and roar of the 
sea, the place of her sad misfortune, chant- 
ed a grand anthem to her music-loving 
soul. Never could she be prevailed upon 
to attend any place of public amusement, 
or mingle with the gay crowds that every 
summer hasten to some fashionable sum- 
mer resort. 

But at length a change came; her fa- 
ther’s health was rapidly failing, and being 
advised by his family physician, Captain 
Cary sought the seashore, in company with 
his daughter and her old nurse. Seabelle 
urged her father to seek some quiet retired 
spot, and though the number of visitors 
was not very large that summer, it was 
sufficiently so to harass poor Seabelle Cary. 
She seldom left her room except to accom- 
pany her father, who felt that he could not 
exist from his darling’s side. Thus she 
rode or walked with him, seeking no one, 
knowing no one. Often had they met, in 
their walks, one who, as Seabelle mur- 
mured to herself, “haunted their foot- 
steps.”” He was a handsome man of some 
twenty-eight or thirty, and his fine face 
would brighten at the sight of the aged 
gray-headed sailor and his youthful com- 
panion. The young man always lifted his 
hat with a polite ‘“good-morning” or 
“evening,” as the case might be, and 
stepped to one side as the couple passed on. 

“The wealthy Captain Cary and his 
daughter Seabelle,”’? he would mutter under 
his breath. ‘* What a proud sensitive little 
thing it is though; wonder why she is so 
foolish? One scarcely notices her deforn- 
ity, rather interesting than otherwise, and 
I know several who would be glad to call 
the captain ‘Father.’ ”’ Still sotto voce as 
he sauntered slowly on. 

Another circumstance that annoyed Sea- 
belle was this: the stranger’s room was 
only across the hall from their private par- 
lor, and whenever she played and sang, at 
her father’s request, she was sure to hear 
the door of his room softly opened, and by- 
and-by slippered feet slowly promenading 
the hall or veranda in front of their 
window. 

But this was not to last always. There 
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came a day when the young girl was con- 
fined to her room with a severe headache, 
and her father ventured out alone for his 
evening walk. 

Seabelle lay upon the sofa in a seimi- 
sleeping state, her tawny hair unbound 
aud falling below the girdle of her long 
white wrapper. By-and-by there was the 
sound of feet in the hall, a hurried knock 
at the door, and before she could assume 
asitting posture, in answer to her languid 
“Come in,’? who should enter but the 
handsome occupant of the opposite room ? 
With the words, ‘‘Do not be alarmed, my 
dear Miss Cary, he is not seriously injured,” 
he hastened to her side, and briefly ex- 
plained that her father had been knocked 
down by a pair of wild runaway horses, 
and would, perhaps, have been killed, had 
he not been near the scene of disaster. 

“O, where is my dear father?” whis- 
pered the frightened girl, with blanched 
cheeks and quivering lips. 

“They are bringing him up. I hurried 
on in order to apprise you that there is no 
serious injury. I had a physician immedi- 
ately summoned, who says that he is only 
stunned and bruised.” 

When the pale motionless form of her 
white-haired father was placed upon the 
bed before her, Seabelle moaned in her 
anguish but could not speak, even as her 
father had grieved over her misfortune in 
her helpless babyhood. 

The handsome stranger, Sydney Morton 
as he gave his name, seemed to know ex- 
actly what to do. He prevailed upon the 
grief-stricken girl to leave the room in 
company with her nurse, while he re- 
mained and assisted the physician with the 
wounded gentleman. 

An hour later Seabelle was told that her 
father was conscious and had inquired for 
her. Sitting by his side, she listened with 
joy to his low feeble voice as he told her of 
his accident, and of the kindness of Sydney 
Morton. 

“You would have been fatherless now, 
my child, had it not been for his bravery 
in exposing himself to danger in my be- 
half.” 

“Do not mention it, I pray you, Captain 
Cary!” exclaimed the young man, with 
great earnestness, as he pressed the small 
hand of Seabelle, which she had extended 
to him in mute gratitude for his kindness. 

For several days the old captain was con- 


fined closely to his room, with his darling 
and Sydney Morton as his constant nurses; 
and thus the gentle sensitive Seabelle 
learned to look upon the younz man asa 
little lower than the angels, and to watch 
for his coming with a strange thrill of her 
hitherto unawakened heart. 

Sydney Morton was a thorough man of 
the world. He had often boasted of his 
influence among the ladies, and had been 
heard to say “there was no such thing as 
love,” and that “‘ he would never yield to its 
influence, if, indeed, there should be such 
a feeling.” It was with the greatest con- 
sternation that he discovered himself to be 
deeply in love with the little lame girl. 

“Ah, well, Ican have a pleasant time; 
one is not compelled to commit himself. I 
must not yield to the ‘little god’ at thiv 
late day, if possible. What would the 
world say?” he muttered. ‘I can make 
the time pass pleasantly for her and for 
me, and still no harm will be done. She 
can go home and forget me, while I can 
plunge into other gayeties and soon oblit- 
erate it all. But what if I should com- 
mit myself beyond a recall? I must be 
careful.” 

Thus time wore on, and Seabelie’s heart 
had gone out to this man, her whole soul 
was absorbed in his, and she trembled and 
wept with a vague unrest lest this love, 
which she had given unsought, should be 
discovered. 

At the expiration of two or three weeks 
after her father’s accident, she accompa- 
nied her father and Sydney to the seashore, 
and leaving them slowly promenading the 
sands, betook herself to a jutting rock some 
distance from the promenaders, where, un- 
seen herself, she might gaze upon old ocean 
and think, yes, think; her whole soul wasina 
tumult, and that was why the sad yearning 
and unrest for love yet to be whispered to 
her young heart dwelt in the beautiful 
eyes, those mirrors of the soul. 

“Who would love me?’ at length she 
moaned. “Who in all the wide world 
would care aught fora poor lame girl—poor, 
plain, sensitive me?’ And tears gathered 
in her lovely eyes and fell unheeded on 
her lap. ‘1 have given.my love unsought, 
and must go through life sad and lonely.”’ 

Just then there was the sound of foot- 
steps, and turning hastily, she met the pas- 
sionate thrilling eyes of Sydney Morton. 

“Miss Cary, Seabelle, darling!’ And 
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the young man knelt upon the sands at her 
side, and placed his arm gently about the 
little form. ‘Tears! Why, my darling, 
what is it? Wont you confide in me ?”’ 

With a shivering sob the little head sank 
upon his shoulder, and Sydney Morton felt 
the slight form quiver beneath his touch. 

“Do you love me so much, my little 
one? God knows I love you, though I 
never intended to tell you of it! Look up 
and say you love me, ma petite.” And he 
gently lifted her head, with its mass of 
tawny braids, from its restingsplace, and 
gazed into her matchlesseyes. ‘‘ The love- 
liest eyes on earth!’ he murmured, as a 
thrill of ecstatic joy and love passed over 
him; “‘and the sweetest mouth!’ he con- 
tinued, as he pressed his lips to those of 
the happy girl. 

Happy! Why, it seemed to her as if 
heaven had opened to her view; that never 
had any one been so supremely happy and 
blessed before. Looking into his dazzling 
eyes, she whispered: 

“And you really love the little lame girl, 
Sydney ?” 

“T certainly do, my little darling,’ he 
gave for answer. 

“And you will always love me—you will 
never prove false to me? Promise me, 
Sydney; for if you should my heart would 
break; I could not live!” 

“ Why, darling, away with such gloomy 
fears! I love you, and you love me; let us 
live now in this glorious present, without 
any dark forebodings for the future.” And 
seating himself by her side, he wound his 
arm about her, and drew her head once 
more to its loved resting-place. 

After a while the stars came out, shy and 
loving, shedding a sad yet tender radiance 
over the lovers, and another footstep, slow 
and uncertain, was heard upon the sands, 
for the gray-haired captain was looking for 
his darling. 


“Why, Syd Morton, is it possible ?” 

“Fred Langly, by Jove!’ 

The extended hand was warmly elasped, 
and the two old friends and college chums 
entered into a long and interesting conver- 
sation. Back and forth they paced upon 
the sands; the minutes grew into hours, 
the shadows lengthened, and still they 
paced to aud fro. Sydney entirely forgot 
his engagement with Seabelle and her fa- 
ther fortheirevening walk. In truth, poor 
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little Seabelle was not troubling his ming 
just then, as he walked back and forth, 
here and there, relating and hearing re- 
lated the events of the past four or five 
years. At length the harsh sound of the 
gong, summoning them to the evening 
meal, was heard. 

“*Who thought it so late? Come, Fred, 
let us go and have tea, then we can finish 
our chat in my room.” 

Still arm-in-arm, they sauntered slowly 
from the shore and wended their way to 
the hotel. The first table had been served, 
and glancing at the chair opposite, Sydney 
Morton missed the sweet face that had 
learned to smile him a welcome, and the 
forgotten appointment flashed across his 
mind. 

‘But I can make it all right with her,” 
he murmured, as he helped himself to the 
tempting rolls and bright golden butter 
before him. 

Seabelle sat in the dark parlor, her hands 
folded listlessly upon her lap, while the 
thoughts, ‘‘ Where can he be? What could 
have kept him from my side?’ passed 
through her brain. Her father slept upon 
the sofa, and she sat there listening for, 
and longing to hear, a footstep she knew 
above all others. Atlast! Yes, she heard 
that well-known step in the hall; but he 
was not alone! They passed the door and 
seated themselves upon the opposite side 
of the veranda. 

‘And so, Syd, you are heart free yet, are 
you?” laughingly asked a strange voice. 

“Yes indeed, old chum; you know I am 
proof against the beauty, grace, sweetness, 
etc., of the gentler sex. I expect it will be 
several good long years before Sydney 
Morton changes his pleasant bachelor 
life.” 

The girl heard each word distinctly as 
she sat there in the silence and gloom; but 
O, what a gloom profound was settling 
down over the young heart! 

“Come, confess now, old classmate, are 
you not done for at last? I heard some of 
the young fellows discussing the affair in 
quite a lively strain this afternoon directly 
after my arrival. The remark was this: 
‘Syd Morton has struck his colors at last to 
the daughter of a wealthy old sea-captain; 
a sweet, quiet, lame little girl, Seabelle 
Cary by name.’ ‘What, Syd Morton in 
love? Lexclaimed. ‘1 have often heard 
him avow that he did not believe in tis 
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thing called love!’ ‘Well, continued the 
first speaker, ‘if he is not in love with her, 
he is a great hypocrite and a deuced flirt!’ 
So come, Syd, make me your ‘Father 
Confessor.’’”’ And Fred Langly laughed 
lightly. 

“Pshaw! can’t a fellow have a little 
pleasure without being called to account 
for it?” came in Sydney Morton’s musical 
voice; yetthe girl imagined she detected 
anger and annoyance, though the speaker 
tried to conceal all unpleasantness in his 
tone. 

“And you do not love her, and do not in- 
tend to marry her?”? These words came to 
the spellbound listener with awful dis- 
tinctness: 

“Have I not told to you before my opin- 
ion of love ? do you suppose it has changed ? 
But there are such things as marriages of 
convenience, eh, Langly?”’ And Sydney 
Morton stretched his handsome person, 
shook back his jetty locks, and affected a 
yawn. ‘Who would object to a pretty, 
obedient little wife, worshipping your very 
shadow, a beautiful home, and the old 
gentleman’s coffers at your command? 
But let us say nothing more on the sub- 
ject.’ And leaning his head upon the 
railing he groaned, under his breath, ‘‘ My 
God, what a lie!’ 

Sitting thus he was aroused by Fred 
Langly. 

“See there, Sydney, what or who is 
that?” 

“Where, what?’ cried Sydney Morton. 
And springing to his feet, he gazed in the 
direction indicated by his friend. 

A slight figure, clad in white, was has. 
tening over the broad walk, on—on toward 
the open sea. What couldit mean? Ah! 
it all fashed upon the mind of the wretched 
Morton. The window of the opposite room 
was open, and she had heard all. 

Now where was she guing? The words, 
“And you will always love me; you will 
never prove false to me; promise me, Syd- 
ney; for if you should, my heart would 
break—1 could not live!’ rushed through 
his burning brain. 

“God of heaven, it is Seabelle!’ And 
leaping over the railing, he let himself 
down by the swinging vines and started in 
pursuit. ‘*She heard my cruel lies. Foo 
blind, mad fool that I was to speak as I 
did! Poor, pitiful coward, ashamed to ac- 
knowledge my love for the purest heart on 
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earth!’ he panted, as he hurried on in 
pursuit of the fleeing girl, who seemed to 
have wings, so rapidly did she skim the 
ground, her white drapery fluttering in the 
sweet evening breeze. 

**Seabelle, Seabelle, my darling, come 
back to me!” was his passionate wailing 
cry. 

She heard the voice, but not the words, 
and turning for one moment, she waved 
her little hand. 

‘What will she do? Can she be so wild 
—does she intend to drown herself? God 
forbid! Iam all unworthy such love!” 

She had gained the shore, had clambered 
upon the huge overhanging rock, their 
trysting-place, and turning towards the 
man who was hastening after with rapid 
strides, she stretched out her arms implor- 
ingly, and cried: 

‘Farewell, my love, my life! I no leng- 
er care to live, since your heart is not 
mine! God forgive you for deceiving me! 
My darling, a long good-by!’ 

She gave a fiying leap just as Sydney 
Morton touched the rock, and the sea 
closed over the slight young form. 

coming, too, darling!’ he cried, 
as he also plunged into the deep waters. 

Twice he clutched her long bright hair, 
but it slipped from his grasp; the third 
time he was more successful, and drawing 
her up slowly, he clasped her closely with 
one arm and started for the shore. 

There they found them; for Fred Langly 
had aroused the proprietor of the hotel, 
and hastened to the spot with quite a num- 
ber attending him. Seabelle was resting 
calmly in the arms of her lover, both seem- 
ingly asleep. But no; their death-white 
faces told a different story. 

“She is dead!’ pronounced the old gray- 
haired physician, as he knelt upon the 
sands. ‘* Morton is only insensible.” And 
pouring some restorative between his lips, 
he chafed his hands and cold limbs until 
the great dark eyes opened, and the blue 
lips syllabled the one word, Seabelle!”’ 

‘* Take her up gently and bear her to the 
house,” continued the physician. 

**No, no, not yet! Assist me,’’ spoke the 
husky voice of the prostrate man. And 
when placed upon his feet, he looked first 
upon the marble-like form before him, and 
then upon the assembled crowd. 

‘*Hear me, all of you who are looking 
upon this cold corpse, 1 murdered her! 
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Yes, I am her murderer, for I swear before 
high Heaven that I did and do love her 
more than aught else onearth! I said that 
I did not love her, cowardly fool that I 
was! ashamed to confess my love for that 
sweet being! The falsehood was base and 
black, and my darling cast herself into the 
merciless sea! Takeme; I give myself in- 
to your hands, for J murdered my love, my 
darling Seabelle !”’ 

Kneeling by the side of the lifeless form, 
he called on Seabelle by every endearing 
name that love couid offer, and plead with 
her to forgive his cruel words, for his heart 
was hers; neither time, death, nor dark 
waters could tear their hearts asunder. 


Years, fraught with hope and despair, 
joy and sorrow, love and hatred, moved on 


and swelled the mighty storehouse of the 
past, and again the summer twilight softly 
gathered her fleecy veil alike over the sad 
and merry, grave and gay. The moon 
poured forth her pale radiance and lighted 
up the silvery spray, while softly down 
through the purple skies fell the holy star- 
light, eyes of the angels peering over the 
crystal walls to keep guard over that lone 
grave beneath the jutting rock by the sea, 
the mournful merciless sea, and the one 
silvery-haired sad-eyed mourner, kneeling: 
with bowed head upon the marble anchor, 
bearing the simple name, “‘SEABELLE.” 
“* Now night has folded her dusky mantle down, 

And reigns over land and lea; 
While the desolate Morton all alone 

* Keeps guard’ by the mournful sea.” 


THE MEETING. 


BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


Down, heart of mine! 
Thou shalt not beat 
With thrill so very strange and sweet! 
Why need it cause one throb of thine 
That once loved face to meet? 


What need, O cheeks, 
To flush and burn, 
Or pale and deathly cold to turn? 
Is it because sad memory speaks 
Through those dark eyes so cold and stern? 


Be calm, my lips! 
Why tremble so? 
Dost thou not yet thy lesson know, 


Elizabethton, East Tennessee, 1873. 


I taught thee in love’s dark eclipse, 
So long, so weary long ago? 


Dost love him yet? 
Ah, coward heart! 
So weak, so very weak thou art! 
Canst thou both slight and scorn forget? 
I taught thee, too, thy bitter part! 


Look on his face, 
Deceitful eyes, 
With only calm and cold surprise ; 
Then turn away in careless grace; 
They will not know ’tis all disguise? 
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LONDON AT NIGHT. 


BY REV. DR. 


To city men the idea of silence being 
connected, in any way, with the city may 
appear in the highest degree ridiculous. 
They are so used to a perpetual excitement 
from the time they enter it to the time they 
leave it; they are so infected with the 
everlasting bustle, the eternal jingle of 
money, and the unceasing roar of the wor- 
shippers of the Golden Calf, that quiet to 
them would mean panic, and silence bank- 
ruptey. City men never experience silence 
inthe city. Its silence has been broken 
long before they arrive at their offices in 
the morning, and its hum continues long 
after they have left in the evening. The 
great caldron of commerce is bubbling 
even before they commence their daily 
work, and it continues to simmer long af- 
ter they have reached their mansions at 
South Kensington and Bayswater, or their 
suburban villas at Hampstead, Highgate, 
Lewisham, Camberwell and Denmark Hill, 
or their riverside retreats, anywhere you 
please between Putney and Windsor. They 
know nothing whatever of the silence of 
the city. This knowledge is only given to 
night policemen, to wakeful octogenarian 
city housekeepers, to bank watchmen and 
to housebreakers. On second thoughts, 
perhaps the latter class know nothing of it; 
they seldom go anywhere unless there is 
business to be done, and although they 
know that there are plenty of cribs worth 
cracking in the city, the whole place is so 
watched that it renders their becrackment 
amatter of considerable difficulty as well 
as danger. 

The present writer, who is neither a 
night policeman, nor a wakeful octogenari- 
an city housekeeper, nor a bank watchman, 
hor a housebreaker, recently went fora 
tour in the silent city. He had not been 
to the fancy ball at the Mansion House; 
neither had he been banqueting with the 
Most Worshipful Company of Serene Stev- 
edores; nor had he been dining with the 
captain of the guard at the Bank of Eng- 
land; nor was he on his way back from the 
Guards’ mess at the Tower; nor had he 
arrived at some unreasonable hour by a 
tidal train at London Bridge. He had done 
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none of these things, and yet there he was, 
no matter why, standing in front of the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor, just 
at that period when silence is beginning to 
steal over the city like a mist, and settle 
down on it like a dense fog—a fog which 
seems to mufile every voice, put India-rub- 
ber tires round all the wheels, tie up every 
knocker with white kid, shoe every horse 
with felt, and every passer-by with Ameri- 
can goloshes. 

I find I am particularly fortunate in the 
evening I have selected. There is no 
great civic festival going on, my medita- 
tions will not be broken by the clatter of a 
hundred carriages, the vapid conversations 
of a myriad of powdered footmen, and the 
flash of lights innumerable. A competitive 
examination in clock striking-has just been 
held by the various steeples in the neigh- 
borhood. Every one has struck twelve ac- 
cording to its own time and its own tune; 
each in its turn strives to impress upon the 
silence that its own is the only right way 
of striking, and that it is the only regular 
and well-behaved clock in the neighbor- 
hood. Such an impressive way have all 
the chimes of doing this, that when a dis- 
gracefully laggard clock, St. Tympanum- 
by-the-Sideboard, rings out twelve with 
querulous distinctness, at least a quarter of 
an hour late, one is firmly convinced that 
it must be the steadiest and most accurate 
timekeeper in the city of London. 

Your first thought, while standing upon 
the curbstone of what is, in its normal con- 
dition, the busiest centre of London, is— 
what can possibly have become of all the 
omuibuses? Do they ali sleep out of town 
as well as the city merchants and city 
clerks? Where, again, are all the news- 
paper boys? Where are the disreputable, 
dirty, ragged “ prisoner’s friends’’ who al- 
ways hang about the pavement when the 
court is sitting at the Mansion House? Is 
anybody left in that mysterious cell under 
the dock, from which the prisoner emerges 
like a jack-in-the-box, and to which he re- 
tires, also like a jack-in-the-box, when the 
chief magistrate puts the lid down with a 
sentence of six months’ hard labor? Is 
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any one there, and if so, what is he think- 
ing about? Is he determining, in his own 
mind, to turn over a new leaf, and so one 


day to become Lord Mayor of London? 
The clocks are commencing another com- 


petitive examination, and St. Tympanum-" 


by-the-Sideboard, which, by the way, does 
not shine at all in striking the quarters, is 
being run hard by St. Thomas Tiddlerius, 
and we have no time for idle speculation ; 
so take my arm, gentle reader, and let us 
cross the road. In the daytime we would 
not venture to do this unless we had previ- 
ously insured our lives heavily in the Acci- 
dental, but now we could roll about the 
road, or play a game of hopscotch in it, if 
we forgot our dignity in the darkness and 
' stillness of the night. Let us coast round 
the Bank, and dance gayly over the heaps 
of treasure that are buried beneath our 
feet. 1 wonder it has never occurred to 
some of those energetic people who are al- 
ways pulling up the roadway under the ex- 
cuse of gas, water or paving, to make a se- 
cret burrow under the Bank, hoist up 
treasure in buckets of mud, and carry it 
away in mudcarts, till the governor and 
company of the Bank of England awakened 
some fine morning and found themselves 
bullionless. I protest I should like to wan- 
der about the interior of the Bank—with 
no burglarious intention, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood—and see the temple of 
the Golden Calf in its silence, when its 
high priests were asleep. 1 should like to 
wander through the three per cent office 
when all the books were closed, when the 
brisk young clerks who are so particular 
about signatures were asleep, and when 
the imbecile old Jadies, with money in the 
funds, were dreaming of the perils they 
had gone through in being knocked about 
from beadle to clerk, and from clerk to 
beadle, in the pursuit of dividend; to see 
the parlor with all the chairs tenantless, 
the entrances beadleless, and the rotunda 
silent as the grave. Are there any clerks 
left in charge all night? If so, I take it 
for granted that they sleep upon mattresses 
of dividend warrants, and lay their heads 
upon pillows of crisp bank notes. Possibly 
the wraith of Mr. Matthew Marshall, ac- 
companied by a ghostly bearer, rises now 
and then to haunt these unfortunate 
watchers with demands impossible to be 
satisfied. Who shall say? It is certain 


that few things look more inscrutable and. 
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adamantine, and none less sympathetic, 
than the outer walls of the Bank of Eng- 
land in the dead of night. 

Let us glance at the Grocers’ Hall as we 
go by—which looks like a well-endowed 
Dissenters’ chapel in the dim light, and as 
if excellent dinners and superb wines had 
never been consumed within its precincts 
—and turn down Lothbury. There is not 
a soul stirring besides ourselves, and the 
stock-brokers’ cab-stand in Bartholomew 
Lane is untenanted. We turn up Capel 
Court; there is no bellowing of bulls, nor 
growling of bears now; our footsteps re- 
echo with such startling distinctness that 
we turn round sharply, thinking we are be- 
ing followed, and that there are other 
prowlers about besides ourselves. The 
flags themselves look so innocent of specu- 
lation and jobbery, so full of good inten- 
tions, that they might serve as paving- 
stones to that quarter, to which the de- 
scent, according to classical authority, is 
soeasy. Asforthe portals of the Stock 
Exchange itself, they appear to be closed 
so tightly that you wonder how it will be 
possible for them to be opened again at 
the proper time to-morrow morning. “ The 
House,” indeed, looks so serious, so digni- 
fied, so severely respectable, that it might 
be the Tomb of the Stocks, the sepulchre of 
shares, a mausoleum for bubble compa- 
nies. One can hardly realize the fact that 
in a dozen hours’ time these doors will be 
everlastingly on the swing; that a roaring, 
frantic, anxious erowd will be tearing up 
and down the worn steps; and that what- 
ever there may be within the walls of our 
mausoleum will be galvanized into fever- 
ish and frantic life. As we turn to leave 
this dismal court we hear a species of Gre- 
gorian chant being dismally crooned, on a 
fourth-rate concertina, somewhere up on 
the top floor. What is the meaning of 
this? Is there an asylum for demented 
jobbers in this quarter, or is it the ‘‘ sweet 
little cherub who sits up aloft and keeps 
watch o’er the life of poor Stoek,’”’ who is 
giving this melancholy performance ? 

We take our way to the Royal Exchange, 
for we would fain see what goes on here at 
the witching hour of night. Do the mer- 
chants of long ago troop down here after 
twelve o’clock and whisper spectral quota- 
tions, and conclude phantom bargains? 
Does the ghost of Sir Thomas Gresham 
perambulate the French, American, Span- 
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ish, Portuguese, German, Greek and Dutch 
walks, attended by sprites in the form of 
gigantic grasshoppers frisking and chirrup- 
ing gleefully? We pass in at the principal 
entrance. We notice the doorway to 
Lloyd’s closed hard and fast, as if Lloyd 
were dead, and all the underwriters had 
gone out of town to attend his funeral, or 
as if Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation had made the 
insurance of ships illegal, and Lloyd—who, 
by the way, is, or was, Lloyd ?—had closed 
his establishment in despair. We peer 
through the ornate iron gate at the en- 
trance to the quadrangle. The whole place 
is dark and deserted. There is not even a 
beadle to break the monotony of the view; 
we can just catch a glimpse of the lights in 
front of the Mansion House winking and 
glittering through the western gate on the 
other side. A cold blast comes whirling 
through the elaborate gates; it chills us— 
we walk briskly away across Cornhill and 
enter Change Alley. We pause beneath 
the shadow of Garraway’s, and think how 
the neighborhood must be haunted with 
the uneasy spirits of the mad dabblers in 
the South Sea Bubble. There is a light in 
the windows of a banking-house giving on 
the alley. What is goingon? Are fraud- 
ulent directors cooking accounts, or is it 
merely a staff of hard-worked clerks ‘on 
the balance?” 1t is neither the one nor 
the other. It is simply some men white- 
washing the interior of the office. You see 
time is so precious in the city that they 
cannot afford to sacrifice even a moment 
for cleanliness and beautification. Hence 
bankers are compelled to do their work by 
day, and their washing by night. The 
whitewashers do not seem to like their 
job; they are depressed; they do not whis- 
tle blithely, and slap the ceiling merrily 
after the usual fashion of healthy white- 
washers. They do their work stealthily, as 
if whitewashing were a capital offence, and 
they were afraid of being discovered every 
moment. We jump up and tap playfully 
at the window; the whitewasher starts and 
peers anxiously in the direction of the 
noise; he looks scared, and no doubt 
thinks he has seen the ghost of Mr. Secre- 
tary Craggs, Sir John Blunt, or any one of 
the wild speculators who flourished a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Out into Lombard 
Street-—Lombard Street, dark, sad and si- 
lent. There are no anxious crowds jos- 
tling one another, no doors continually on 
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the swing, like popular gin-shops in a low 


neighborhood, as happy mortals plunge’ 


wildly in to drink of the Pactolean fount; 
no rustle of bank notes, no auriferous jin- 
gle of sovereigns, no pleasant song with the 
refrain of ‘‘ Owlyeravit.”” This happy 
hunting-ground of Thomas Tiddler might 
just as well be the Great Desert of Sahara, 
for all the use it would be to me at the 
present moment if I wanted to get a check 
cashed. Why should banking operations 
be confined to the hours between nine A.M. 
and four P. M., and why should not bank- 
ers have a clerk for nocturnal duty, on the 
principle of the innkeepers, who have a 
porter up all night? Supposing I were to 
ring the bell and present a properly signed 
check, at one of these banks, is it likely 
that some ancient housekeeper would come 
down with a weird cloak thrown over her 
nightdress, and give me the change? I 
think it is far more likely that the night 
watchman would awake suddenly from his 
slumber, and that I should find myself 
without delay in charge of the nearest 
policeman. 

The silence increases. We can hear dis- 
tinctly the measured tread of the police- 
mau at the other end of the street, and we 
feel compelled to speak in whispers, in or- 
der that he may not overhear our conversa- 
tion. There is no one about, there are no 
roysterers and no revellers; the thunder of 
late trains has entirely died away, and the 
thunder of early ones has not commenced. 
In the whole length of Fenchurch Street 
we encounter but one person, and he isa 
stalwart Irish gentleman who has charge 
of some works in connection with pulling 
up the roadway, or illuminating an ancient 
lantern, or keeping a very black cutty pipe 
in full blast, we cannot tell exactly which. 
Mincing Lane, gayest and most varied of 
the many retreats of commerce, is the 
most deserted and dismal quarter we have 
yet visited, and we shudder as we see our 
faces reflected in ghostly fashion in the 
vast plate glasses of the office windows, as 
we pass by. The most curious part is that 
there is no sign, no vestige of the vast bus- 
iness conducted here, remaining. Who 
would ever dream cf the sales of every de- 
scription that are going on in this lane 
daily? Of rice, of sugar, of pepper, of nut- 
megs, of cinnamon, of tea, of coffee, of in- 
digo, of hides, of ginger, of logwood, of 
shellac, of gum Benjamin, of myrabolams, 
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of nutgalls, and a hundred other articles of 
which particulars are given in catalogues 
which look like serious playbills run to 
seed. Notasign of any of these things is 
to be seen. We can gaze right into some 
of the offices, and see that they seem to be 
swept and cleared, as if they were going to 
be let to-morrow morning. The dismal 
passage by the Commercial Salerooms looks 
more dismal than ever, as we gaze through 
the iron gate and note the one lamp fitfully 
flickering in what appears to be the en- 
trance to some third-rate baths. We drift 
into Mark Lane, and find there the silence 
to be even more intense; we can distinctly 
hear the tick of a clock within a house as 
we pass by. We gaze through the windows 
of the Corn Exchange; it looks like a 
bankrupt railway station, about to be con- 
verted into a literary institution. The 
stands seem as if they were going to be 
transformed into reading-desks and news- 
paper slopes, and there is not so much as a 
grain of corn to be seen anywhere on the 
premises. We become objects of suspicion 
to a policeman, who evidently thinks we 
want to break into the Corn Exchange; 
we move on, and descend a somewhat 
steep and tortuous lane, and find ourselves 
in Thames Street. Here we are in a region 
of cellar-flaps, which groan dismally or 
wheeze asthmatically, in different keys, as 
we pass over them. We turn our faces 
westward and pass the Custom House. It 
looks as if the freest of free trade had 
been established; as if all duties, inwards 
and outwards, were entirely abolished, and 
the whole building converted into one 
vast creche for poor children, in which all 
the inmates went to bed at seven o’clock. 
There are no lights to be seen except in a 
couple of windows on the top floor. Who 
is this burning the midnight gas, I wonder? 
Is it a surveyor-general, an inspector-gen- 
eral, a comptroller of accounts, a landing 
waiter, a searcher, or a jerquer? I have 
rather an idea that it must be a jerquer. I 
have not, of course, the least notion what 
a jerquer is; except that he must be some- 
th.ng very mysterious, and, I should opine, 
more likely than any one else to carry on 
his operations at two in the morning. We 
meet a dilapidated chiffonier, who is grub- 
bing about among the rubbish heaps, and 
he is evidently very much scared at find- 
ing two tolerably respectable-looking indi- 
viduals on his own ground so early in the 


morning. We pass through Billingsgate 
Market, but we are too early; there is no 
one astir yet; but the bright light glimmer- 
ing in the upper windows of a certain fa- 
mous hostelry, close to the river, indicates 
that in an hour’s time the place will be 
busy enough. In Darkhouse Lane we 
meet an individual, something between a 
decayed merman and a pinchbeck Dioge- 
nes, who is carrying a lantern, and talking ; 
to himself, and under the church of St. 
Magnus we meet a misanthropic scavenger 
whois talking to his horses something about 
**Hullywhoop,” These are the only per- 
sons we encounter. And yet, in a little 
while, this thoroughfare will be crammed 
with wagons, porter will jostle porter, and 
each vie with the other in the depth and 
variety of his objurgations. There will be 
shouting and screaming; there will be a 
loading and unloading of merchandize; 
warehouse doors will be thrown open; 
shops will display their wares, and the 
whirr and whiz of the crane will be heard 
without ceasing. And yet, at the present 
moment, it is as quiet and deserted as the 
back street of a small cathedral town. 
There are noisome odors as of decomposed 
fish, of decayed fruit, and of bilge water. 
There is an irritating dust containing splin- 
ters of straw, which our friend the scaven- 
ger has distributed in the ardor of his oc- 
cupation. Let us go up the steps on to 
London Bridge, and see if we can geta 
breath of fresh air. 

Up the dirty, greasy, disreputable steps 
we pick our way gingerly. There we find 
one or two poor creatures, one or two poor 
women in rags, sleeping so soundly, enjoy- 
ing a few hours’ fitful oblivion, only to 
wake up and find life more wretched than 
ever. Tread softly, hush your voice; do 
not let us take away the small scrap of 
comfort that oblivion alone can give. The 
bridge is almost deserted, for the scaven- 
gers have finished their work; there are no 
vehicles on it, so you have every chance of 
crossing without seeing the proverbial 
gray horse. There is a policeman on one 
side of the way and a young lady in a red 
shawl on the other, and one or two shape- 
less masses—it is hard to say to which sex 
they belong—crouch on the stone seats 
here and there. We find a seat that is un- 
tenanted, and we lean over the parapet, 
and gaze down stream at the lights wink- 
ing in the dark night, and glittering in the 
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black river as it hurries to the sea, Far 
away down the Pool can we trace them; 
_ down past the Tower, through the groves 
of masts and the tangle of cordage, past 
the forest of Dockdom, the picturesque 
shore of Wapping, and as far as Lime- 
house can we see the tiny glitter of lamps, 
like fallen starsin the distance. Here and 
there we notice a red or a green light, 
marking the situation of some pier or sta- 
tion; there are no busy boats about, no 
fussy penny steamers to break the cease- 
less swirl of the dark river as it hurries 
away from the silent city. There is noth- 
ing to check the monotonous rush of its 
onward course. Stay, what is that black 
mysterious boat that is hovering about, 
and shattering the long lines of lamp re- 
flections? Is it the police boat? Or is it 
the craft of some aquatic burglar? What 
is it that they are towing astern? They 
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break the silence of the night by shouting. 
There is some sign of life on board the . 
Hull steamer at Fresh Wharf; there isa 
clanking of chains, and a faint steam issu- 
ing from her funnel; a heavy wagon has 
just lumbered over the bridge in the direc- 
tion of the Borough Market, and a couple 
of cabs have clattered along in the oppo- 
site direction; there are sounds as of the 
shunting of carriages, and bumping of 
turn-tables in the Cannon Street station. 
The spell is broken. Here comes an empty 
hansom. Let us jump into it, and drive 
home, for in a little while the city will be 
no longer silent, but will wake up to that 
feverish anxiety of speculation, to the ever- 
lasting fighting and struggling for so much 
per cent, to trade, to barter, to profit and 
to loss, which will last as long as commerce 
lives, and until enterprise retires from 
business. 


WED AND WON. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


Tuart “listeners never hear any good of 
themselves’’ is a proverb that Marcia Lynn 
unwittingly illustrated in her own expe- 
rience. 

She had escaped the inanities of a group 
of admirers clustered about the piano, and 
stolen into one of the deep bay-windows 
for which Lake View House was especially 
remarkable, where the heavy damask cur- 
tains concealed her from view. 

A tall regal woman, superbly formed, 
and beautiful as a poet’s ideal, with in- 
tense black eyes, blue-black hair, and 
cheeks stained with sumptuous carmine— 
awoman to marvel at, to admire, and to 
love with all your heart and soul when you 
had once penetrated the impalpable barrier 
of reserve she knew so well how to throw 
around her. 

She sat in the window-embrasure leaning 
forward with a listless weary expression 
upon her face. Suddenly footsteps drew 
hear, pacing down the tong veranda with- 
out, and voices became audible. 

“Do you know Miss Lynn?” 

“No,”? was the brief answer, delivered 
very significantly. 

“I might have known. You have not 
been here long enough to make any new 
acquaintances,” 


‘Just two hours, Lawrence. That is 
scarcely long enough to renew old friend- 
ships.” 

“True. I will present you at diner.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself, I beg.” 

There was a slight exclamation; then 
the first musical voice that had spoken, 
said, in accents of unfeigned surprise: 

“What do you mean, Braddon? Don’t 
you wish to make Miss Lynn’s acquaint- 
ance ?”” 

“No,” curtly. ‘Her vanity has been 
fed sufficiently already, I judge. At any 
rate, her name has been in the mouth of 
every man with whom I have spoken as 
yet. She must ride rough shod over the 
lesser beauties of Lake View House.”’ 

‘She does. She’s a woman among ten 
thousand, Braddon.”’ 

“Humph! I have only seen her at a 
distance, and am certain not to like her. 
I always detested belles. Do talk of some- 
thing or somebody else, Lawrence.”? And 
then the two young men sauntered on 
again. 

The color left Marcia Lynn’s cheek for 
an instant. Her white teeth closed vicious- 
ly upon her full under lip. Turning swiftly 
she came face to face with Love Weston, 
who had stolen unheard to her side. 
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“What a pity that women have ears in 
such a place as this,’’ she said, with a 
forced sickly smile. 

‘“‘ Or that men have tongues,” cried Love, 
half angrily. 

“Ono! 

“Tt was too bad of Mr. Braddon to speak 
of you like that.” 

“T was sure you heard. But I do not 
mind it very much.” 

She did mind, though, in spite of her 
brave words. A dull ache told her how 
deep the wound had been when she found 
time to realize it. And there was cause, 
abundant cause, why she should take 
Braddon’s careless words to heart. 

But she kept her own counsel, and hid 
her troubled face in the solitude of her 
own chamber. 

Two hours later she came down stairs 
for her customary gallop over the bills. A 
vivid scarlet burned in her cheeks again, 
and her eyes were bright and burning. A 
groom met her on the terrace steps. 

. “Your mare has fallen lame of one foot, 
Miss Lynn,” he said, with a troubled coun- 


‘tenance. ‘She is not fit to be ridden.” 


Marcia bit her lip impatiently. 

‘“There must be other herses in the sta- 
bles. Ido not wish to be deprived of my 
ride.” 

“There is only Thunderbolt. But no 
lady ever rides him.” 

“Then I will be the first to do so.” 

“But—” began the groom, in a scared 
voice. 

She interrupted him by an imperions 
gesture. 

Saddle Thunderbolt this instant, if you 
please. I shall ride him.’’ 

That was enough. The groom came 
back after a brief absence, leading a pow- 
erful black charger, which was impatiently 
gnawing its bit. An instant later Marcia 
Lynn dashed down the road like mad. 

Ralph Braddon chanced to be out for a 
walk at that very time. He had penetrated 
through numberless thickets that bordered 
the lake, and finally emerged into the high- 
road, a long distance from the hotel. 

Of a sudden the thunderous thud of 
hoof-beats fell upon his ear. He looked 
far down the road, and saw a solitary spot 
of black, from which a pale set face shone 
starlike—a spot that shot towards him like 
a flash of lightning. 

Braddon saw it was a runaway. He was 


no coward. Standing like a rock in the 
middle of the road, he waited for the flying 
steed and its rider to reach him. 

Fortunately the road was sandy at this 
point, and Thunderbolt’s feet buried them- 
selves at every bound. But he kept on in 
his mad career, no more mindful of the 
rein than as though it had been a single 
thread. 

Braddon’s nerves were of stecl. He 
caught at the flying bridle. His face 
whitened a little as the murderous hoofs 
beat at his breast. He was dragged several 
yards in the sand, and then Thunderbolt 
came to a standstill, trembling and snort- 
ing, but conquered. Marcia slipped from 
the saddle. 

are very brave, Mr. Bradden,”’ 
she said, tottering towards him. ‘I can- 
not thank you.”’ 

He turned and looked at her. 

“And you are very fool-hardy, Miss 
Lynn,” he returned, half angrily. ‘‘ You 
should never have ridden that fiery beast.” 

*] beg your pardon. I risked nobody’s 
life but my own.”’ , 

“And mine.” 

The haughtiness died out of her face, 
and she extended her hand. 

“True,” she said, in a humble tone. 
“Thunderbolt was frightened by the near 
discharge of a gun. When I decided to 
ride him, I did not think of involving any- 
body else in my folly.’ 

He took her hand in his, looked at it an 
instant, then uttered an exclamation. 

* You are hurt, Miss Lynn!’ 

“T believe so—a little. It was the rein 
that did it. I was trying to curb Thunder- 
bolt.” 

The dainty glove was half filled with 
blood. Braddon tore it off, caressed the 
lacerated fingers pityingly a moment, then 
wound his handkerchief about them. 

“T am very sorry,” he faltered, with 
white lips. 

‘“*SoamI. Please help me into the sad- 
die again, and I will return to the hotel.’ 

He did so. She held out her bandaged 
hand for the rein. 

**You cannot have it,’’ he said, firmly. 
“T shall not trust Thunderbolt or you.” 

Her lip curled in haughty scorn. 

“As you please, Mr. Braddon. But I am 
not used to being treated like a child.” 

Then she sat still, and cold, and voice- 
less as any statue, while Braddon turned 
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her horse’s head, and walking by his side, 
prepared to lead him homeward. When 
they reached the terrace step he lifted her 
down, and said, quickly: 

“IT shall send a surgeon to look at your 
hand.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself, I pray. I have 
friends enough, without becoming indebted 
to you any more than I am now.” 

Then she glided away, leaving him dum- 
founded almost. 

The girl was a puzzle. Why did her 
face haunt him so persistently, like the 
memory of a half-forgotten dream? Had 
he ever seen her before ? 

Then his thoughts went far back into 
the past, when he was a lad of eighteen, 
and had known a girl in pinafores who had 
a face that might have developed into 
such marvellous loveliness. 

“Pshaw!’ he muttered, at last. ‘‘It 
can’t be her! She is dead—long since! I 
am a fool for connecting the two.” 

He did not see Marcia again for two 
days. Then she made her appearance in 
the parlors, shining among the other beau- 
ties like a diamond dropped among glob- 
ules of worthless glass. 


Some subtle magnetism drew him to her 


side. He could not resist it. Vain, heart- 
less coquette or not, in a single hour she 
had woven aspell such as he could not 
shake off with all his strength of will. 

Marcia’s moods were exceedingly vari- 
able. For a few days she encouraged him. 
Then, of a sudden, without any apparent 
cause, she wrapped herself in a mantle of 
icy reserve, and lavished all her smiles 
upon Lawrence. 

Braddon grew savage under such treat- 
ment. It brought his real purpose to the 
surface at once. His nature was not one 
that can brook trifling. 

He met Marcia in one of the passages 
one morning. It was a rare thing now for 
him to have an opportunity to speak a 
word to her privately. He meant to take 
advantage of this one, chance had thrown 
in his way. 

He stopped her. 

“Miss Lynn, I wish to speak a word 
with you.” 

A sudden wave of color swept ever her 
face, leaving her very pale. 

“T have no time to listen,” she said, 
coldly. 

“ You shall listen! I will know your in- 
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tentions. Are you a heartless flirt, or do 
you intend to marry George Lawrence ?”’ 

‘IT cannot tell you. Mr. Lawrence has 
never asked me to marry him.”’ 

The answer struck Braddon dumb. He 
leaned against the wall, and stared at her; 
and while he stood and stared, Marcia 
slipped past him, thus making good her 
escape. 

A few more days wore on, days of uncer- 
tainty and agony to Braddon, who found, 
when it was too late, that his whole heart 
was wrapped up in this queenly woman 
«whom he had affected to scern at first. 

Finally an end came. He caught the 
flutter of her light drapery in the garden 
one day, and knowing she was there alone, 
ran down to meet her. 

She was sitting in a grape arbor to which 
there was but one entrance. When Brad- 
don’s handsome figure filled this, and his 
shadow fell at her feet, she looked up with 
darkening eyes and parted lips. 

** Now you shall hear me!’ he cried, im- 
petuously. “I love you to madness, and 
you know it. It is cruel to trifle with 
me.” 

Marcia rose slowly and confronted him. 

“Step!’? she cried, sternly. ‘‘ Before 
you say another word, answer me one 
question. Are you not already a married 
man ?” 

His face flushed purple. 

“TI was married,” he stammered, at 
last. ‘* But my wife is dead. I am free to 
bestow my atfections where I will.” 

‘‘Are you sure ?” her red lip curling. 

“T thought Iwas. Let me tell you all 
about it, since you seem to know some- 
thing about it already.” 

“Go on,’ she said, in her most icy 
manner. 

‘“*When a boy of eighteen I marrieda 
child of fifteen. You can guess the sort of 
match it must have been. There was 
property at the bottom of it. Our parents 
arranged the whole shameful affair, and 
we were puppets in their hands. There 
was not a particle of love on either side—” 

** Yes, yes.” 

“IT have not seen my child-bride since 
the wedding-day. I went away to college, 
and since then have been arover. But I 
was told that she died of fever three years 
ago.” 

“Tt was a lie?’ said Marcia, sternly. 
“ Your wife still lives.” 
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Braddon staggered backward as if he 
had been struck. 

“Good God!’ he groaned, “I never sus- 
pected that! O, what a wretch I would 
have made of myself!’ 

*T have not told you all,” Marcia went 
on, ina cold hard voice. “My name is 
not Lynn; it is Durand. And I am the 
child you so basely deserted !”’ 

“ You!’ 

“Yes. I knew you were coming to this 
place. I came here on purpose to meet 
you. I have done so—I have won your 
love—and now, now I cast it off as some- 
thing utterly worthless! I have made you 
suffer as you did me years ago, for you 
were mistaken in thinking that I did not 
care for you then. But now I hate and 
loathe you!’ 

He slunk groaning away. The measure 
of her revenge was complete, and so she 
felt as she went gliding over the lawn to 
the hotel. 

Lou Weston met her two hours later. 

“Mr. Braddon has gone,” said Lou, 
abruptly. 

Marcia caught her breath sharply. 

**Gone!’”’ she echoed. 

“Yes. They say he intends to leave for 
Europe by the first steamer. There must 
be some cause for this sudden resolution.” 

Then she shot Marcia a swift glance, but 
the composed face she saw told her 
nothing. 

Some hours wore ov. Then George 
Lawrence came to her with a countenance 
white as that of the dead. 

** There has been an accident,” he said, 
briefly. ‘The train upon which Braddon 
took passage ran off the track. He lies at 
a farmhouse about twenty miles below, 
badly wounded. He has telegraphed for 
you.” 

Marcia uttered no moan. But on her 
way to the station, to which Lawrence 
drove her, she sat white and mute, and the 
one thought that filled her heart was 
this: 

“If Ralph Braddon dies, I am his mur- 
deress 

A second train was just making up to go 
to the scene of the disaster. It seemed an 
age of agony until Marcia stood by Brad- 
don’s bedside in the house to which he 
had been carried. 

“God forgive me!’ she moaned, bend- 
ing over him, with her whole heart in her 


face. ‘Live, Ralph, live for my sake! I 
cannot give you up! I love you better 
than I thought.” 

Braddon kissed her hand, and smiled a 
smile of ineffable peace. 

He did live. How could it be otherwise, 
since love and happiness both awaited him 
this side of the grave? 


REMINISCENCE OF Dr. GUTHRIE.—In no 
field of labor was the late Dr. Guthrie’s 
tact more apparent than in the work of vis- 
itation. He was quite equal to any emer- 
gency. One day, when visiting, he came 
to the door of an Irish papist who was de- 
termined that the doctor should not enter 
his house. ‘“ You cannot come in here,” 
said he; ‘* you’re not needed nor wanted.” 
My friend,” said the doctor, only 
visiting round my parish to become ac- 
quainted with my people, and have called 
on you—only as a parishioner.” ‘It don’t 
matter,” said Paddy, *‘ you shan’t come in 
here!’ And with that, lifting the poker, 
he said, **If you come in here I'll knock 
yer down!” Drawing himself up to his 
full height, and looking the Irishman fair 
in the face, the doctor said, ‘* Come, now, 
that’s too bad! Would you strike a man 
unarmed? Hand me the tongs, and then 
we shall be on equal terms.’”? The man 
looked at him in, great amazement, and 
then said, ‘‘Och, shure yer a quare man 
fora minister! Come inside;’’ and feeling 
rather ashamed of his conduct, he laid 
down the poker. The doctor entered and 
talked, as well as he could, in a way both 
so entertaining and instructive as to win 
the admiration of the man, so that when 
he rose to go Paddy shook his hand warm- 
ly, and said, ‘‘ Be sure, sir, don’t pass my 
door without giving me a call.” 


Ice WATER.—Drinking tumblers of ice 
water to slake thirst in summer is, like 
eating berries and milk, an excellent pro- 
moter of diseases. After a long walk or 
an exhaustive labor the best way to slake 
thirst is to dip a towel in cold water, at 
the same time immersing both hands into 
it deep enough to cover the wrists, apply 
the towel to the forehead, and repeat the 
process two or three times; then drink 
cold water with a teaspoon. A few drops 
of vinegar or lemon juice may be put in 
the water drunk, 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Cray is a hard-featured, angular 
woman, with rather a defiant cast of coun- 
tenance, but she obeys the summons to the 
housekeeper’s room promptly enough, 


bringing a huge basket, the emblem of her . 


trade, which is that of a laundress, be- 
neath her arm. 

“And pray what may you be doing in 
the kitchen at this time of day, Mrs. 
Cray ?”’ commences Mrs. Quekett, uncover- 
ing the kidneys. 

“Tm doing what it would be well as 
every one did, mum—minding my own 
business.”’ 

“Don’t speak to me in that tone of 
voice! You can’t have any business here 
on Tuesday, unless you neglected to send 
the servants’ things home in time again 
last week.” 

“No, mum, I didn’t neglect to send the 
servants’ things home in time again last 
week,”’? replies Mrs. Cray, with insolent 
repetition; ‘‘and my business here to-day 


is to get the money that’s due to me; and — 


if that aint my business, I’m sure I don’t 
know what is. There’s three weeks owing, 
and I’m sure it can’t be by the colonel’s 
wish that a poor hard-working creature as 
Iam is kept waiting day after day in this 
manner.” 

“It’s your own fault if you are. I’ve 
told you several times that if you want 
your bill paid, you must come up between 
seven and eight every Saturday evening, 
and fetch the money.” 

“And I’ve told you, mum, that I can’t 
do it; and if you had six children to wash 
and put to bed, beside grown sons a com- 
ing home for their suppers, and the place 
to ruddle up, and all with one pair of 
hands, you couldn’t do it neither.” 

“What's your niece about that she can’t 
help you?” 

Mrs. Cray looks sulky directly. 

“A hulking young woman like that!” 
continues the housekeeper, with ber mouth 
full of toast and kidney, “‘ idling about the 
village, and doing nothing to earn her liv- 
ing. Iam quite surprised you should put 
up with it. Why don’t she come up for 


the money? TI suppose she can read and 
write ?”’ 

**O, she can read and write fast enough 
—better than many as thinks themselves 
above her—but she can’t come up of Sat- 
urdays, for a very good reason—that she 
aint here.”’ 

“Not here! Where is she gone to?” 

“That’s her business, mum, and not 
ours. Not but what I’m put out about it, 
I must own; but she was always a one to 
have her own way, she was, and I suppose 
it will be so to the end.”’ 

‘*Her own way, indeed; and a nice way 
she’s likely to make of it, tramping about 
the country by herself. You should take 
better care of her, Mrs. Cray.’ 

Now, Mrs. Cray, a virago at home and 
abroad, has one good quality—she can 
stick up for her own relations; and Mrs. 
Quekett’s remark upon her niece’s propen- 
sity for rambling raises al! her feelings in 
defence of the absent. 

** She’s as well able to look after herself, 
my niece is, as many that wear silken 
gowns upon their backs—ay, and better, 
too! Take more care of her, indeed! It’s 
all very well to give good advice, but them 
as preaches had better practise. That's 
what I say!” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,’’ says 
Mrs. Quekett, who knows so well that the 
glass of porter she is lifting to her lips jin- 
gles against her false teeth. 

“Well, if you don’t know, mum, I don’t 
know who should. Anyways, I want my 
three weeks’ money, and I stays here till I 
gets it.”’ 

“You shall not have a sixpence until 
you learn to keepacivil tongue in your 
head.”’ 

“Then I shall have to send my Joel up 
to talk to the colonel about it.” 

“He will not see the colonel unless I 
give him permission. You're a disgrace to 
the village—you and your family—and the 
sooner Priestley is quit of the lot of you 
the better.” 

“0, it’s no talking of yours, mum, as 
will turn us out, though you do think 
yourself so much above them as wouldn’t 
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stoop to eat with you. There’s easy ways 
for some people to get riches in this 
world; but we’re not thieves yet, thank 
God, nor shan’t begin to be, even though 
there are some who would keep honest 
folks out of the money they’ve lawfully 
earned.” 

Conceive Mrs. Quekett’s indignation. 

“ How dare you be so insolent?” she ex- 
claims, all the blood in her body rushing 
to her face. It requires something more 
than the assumption cf superiority to en- 
able one to bear an inferior’s insult with 
dignity. 

Mrs. Quekett grows as red as a turkey- 
cock. 

“Insolent!’ cries Mrs. Cray. ‘ Why, 
what do you call talking of my niece after 
that fashion, then? Do you think I’ve got 
no more feeling for my own flesh and 
blood than you have yourself ?”’ 

‘Mary!’ screams Mrs. Quekett, from 
the open door, “‘go up stairs at once and 
fetch me the washing-book that lies on the 
side table in my bedroom.” 

“OQ yes, your bedroom, indeed!’ con- 
tinues the infuriated laundress. - ‘‘I sup- 
pose you think as we don’t know why 
you’ve got the best one in the house, and 
not a word said to you about it. You 
couldn’t tell no tales, you couldn’t, about 
the old man as is dead and gone, nor the 
young “un as wears his shoes? Only you 
durs’n’t to, because you’re all tarred with 
the same brush. You thinks yourself a 
lady as may call poor folks bad names; 
but the worst name as you ever give a 
body would be too good for yourself.” 

All of which vituperation is bawled into 
the housekeeper’s ears by Mrs. Cray’s least 
dulcet tones, while Mrs. Cray’s hard-work- 
ing fists are placed defiantly upon her hips. 
By the time Mary returns with the wash- 
ing-book, Mrs. Quekett is trembling all 
over. 

“Take your money, woman,”’ she says, 
in a voice which fear has rendered won- 
derfully mild, compared to that of her op- 
ponent, “‘and never let me see your face, 
nor the face of any one that belongs to 
you again.” 

“ That’s as it may be,”’ retorts Mrs. Cray; 
“and, anyway, we’re not beholden to you, 
nor any such dirt, for our living.” 

“You'll never get it here again. Nota 
bit ef washing goes over the threshold to 
yeur house from this time forward, and 


I'll dismiss any servant who dares to dis- 
obey me!” 

*“*O, you needn’t fear, mum, as I’ll ask 
’em. There’s other washing in Leicester- 
shire, thank God! beside the Court’s; and, 
as for your own rags, I wouldn’t touch ’em 
if you were to pay me in gold. You'll 
come.to want yourself before long, and be 
glad to wash other people’s clothes to earn 
your bread; and I wish I may live to see 
it!’ With which final shot, Mrs. Cray 
pockets her money, shoulders her basket, 
and marches out of Fen Court kitchen. 

This interview has quite upset the house- 
keeper, who leaves more than half her 
luncheon on the table, and goes up stairs 
to her bedroom, in order to recover her 
equanimity. 

“*Serve her right,” is the verdict of the 
kitehen; while Mary finishes the kidneys 
and porter, and repeats the laundress’s 
compliments verbatim. 

“Td have given something to hear 
Mother Cray pitch into the old cat.” 

“Only hope it'll spoil her dinner.” 

“‘No fear of that. She’d eat if she was 
dying.” 

And so on, and so on; the general feel- 
ing for the housekeeper being that of de- 
testation. 

It takes longer than usual for Mrs. Que- 
kett to calm her ruffled dignity, for she is 
unaware how much the servants have 
overheard of the discussion between her 
and Mrs. Cray, nor how much they will 
believe of it. So she remains up stairs for 
more than an hour; and when she descends 
again she has changed her dress; for ina 
black satin gown, with a blonde lace cap 
ornamented with pink flowers, who among 
the lower menials would presume to ques- 
tion either her authority or her virtue ?* 

She does not forget what has passed, 
however. It returns upon her every now 
and then during the afternoon, with an 
unpleasant feeling of insecurity; and when 
—the Court dinner being concluded—she 
makes her way up to Colonel Mordaunt’s 


private sitting-room, she is just in the 


mood te make herself very disagreeable. 
The room in question is called the study, 
though it is very little study that is ever 
accomplished within its walls; but it is 
here that the colonel usually sits in the 
evening, smoking his pipe, looking over 
the stable and farm accounts, and holding 
interviews with his head groom, kennel- 
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and above pleased at the abrupt entrance 


of Mrs. Quekett; but he glances up from — 


his newspaper and nods. 

“Well, Quekett, have you anything to 
say to me? Time to settle the house- 
keeping bills again, eh?” 

“No, colonel. If I remember rightly, 
we settled those only last week,” replies 
Mrs. Quekett, as she quietly seats herself 
in the chair opposite her master. ‘‘ My 
business here is something quite different. 
I want to put a question to you, colonel. 
I want to know if it’s true that you’ve 
asked Master Oliver down to Fen Court 
for Easter this year ?”’ 

Why doesn’t Colonel Mordaunt act as 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of 
a thousand would have acted under similar 
circumstances? Why doesn’t he resent 
the impertinence of this inquiry by the 
curt yet emphatic remark, ‘* What the 
d—1 is that to you?” 

He is not a timid, shrinking creature 
like his sister; he could talk glibly enough, 
and plead his own cause bravely enough, 
when in the presence of Irene St. John; 
what remembrance, what knowledge is it 
that comes over him when confronted 
with this menial, that he should twist his 
paper about to hide his countenance, and 
answer, almost evasively: 

“Well, Quekett, I did think of asking 
him. It would only be for a few days. 
There’s no objection, is there ?”’ 

“T think there’s a very great objection, 
colonel. Master Oliver’s not a gentleman 
asI can get on with at all. The house 
is not like itself while he’s hanging about 
it, with his bad manners, and his tobaccer, 
and his drink.” 

“Come, come, Quekett, I think you’re 
alittle hard upon the boy. Think how 
young he is, and under what disadvantages 
he has labored! He is fond of his pipe 
and his nonsense, I know; but it doesn’t 
go too far; you'll allow that.” 

“T don’t allow nothing of the sort, 
colonel. I think Master Oliver’s ‘non- 
sense,’ as you call it, goes a great deal too 
far. He’s an ill-mannered, impertinent, 
puny upstart—that’s my opinion—as wants 

a deal of bringing down; and he’ll have it 
one day, if he provokes me too far; for as 
sure as my name’s Rebecca Quekett, I'll 
let him know that—” 

“Hush! says Colonel Mordaunt, ina 
22 


keeper and bailiff. He does not seem over 
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prolonged whisper, as he rises and exam- 

ines the door to see if it is fast shut. 
“‘Quekett, my good creature, you forget 
how loud you are talking!” 

“O, I don’t forget it, colonel! I’ve too 
good a memory for that. And don’t you 
set Oliver on to me, or 1 may raise my 
voice a little louder yet.” 

him on! How can you think so? 
I have never spoken to him of you but in 
terms of the greatest respect. If I thought 
Oliver really meant to be rude to you, I 
should be exceedingly angry with him. 
But it is only his fun!’ 

‘‘Well, whether it’s fun or earnest, I 
don’t mean to put up with it any more, 
colonel; so, if Oliver is to come here next 
Easter, I shall turn out. Lady Baldwin 
will be only too glad to have me for the 
season; I had a letter from her on the sub- 
ject as late as last week.’’ 

Colonel Mordaunt dreads the occasional 
visits which Mrs. Quekett pays to her titled 
patronesses. She never leaves the Court, 
except ina bad temper. And when Mrs. 
Quekett is in a bad temper, she is very apt 
to be communicative on the subject of her 
fancied wrongs. And tittle-tattle, for 

many reasons, Colonel Mordaunt syste- 
matically discountenances. 

“You mustn’t talk of that, Quekett. 
What should we do without you? You 
are my right hand!’ 

“IT don’t know about that, sir! I have 
had my suspicions lately that you’re look- 
ing out for another sort of a right hand, 
beside me.”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt starts with surprise, 
and colors. The housekeeper’s sharp eyes 
detect his agitation. 

‘Tm not so far wrong, am I, colonel? 
The postbag can tell tales, though it hasn’t 
atongue. And I shall be obliged if you’ll 
let me have the truth, that I may know 
how I am expected to act.” 

“What do you mean, Quekett? I don’t 
understand you.”’ 

**O, yes, you do, colonel; but I'll put it 
plainer, if you like. Are you thinking of 
marrying 

** Really, Quekett, you are so—” 

** Lord alive, man!’ exclaims the house- 
keeper, throwing off all restraint; “ you 
can’t pretend not to understand me at 
your age. You must be thinking of it, or 
not thinking of it. What do all those let- 
ters to Miss St. John mean, if you’re not 
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courting her? There’s as many as three a 
week, if there’s one; and when a man’s 
come to your time of life he don’t write 
letters for mere pleasure—”’ 

“No, Quekett, no; but business, you 
know—business must be attended to. And 
I was left a sort of guardian to my young 
cousin, so—” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee !’’ is the sharp rejoinder. 
“You can’t stuff me up with such non- 
sense, peng Are you going to marry 
this lady or not?” 


“Going!* No, certainly not going, 


Quekett.”’ 

“But do you want to marry her? Do 
you mean to ask her?” 

“Well, the thought has crossed my 
mind, I must say. Not but everything is 
very uncertain, of course—very uncertain.” 

“OY! says the housekeeper, curtly; and 
is silent. 

“ Quekett,’’ resumes her master, after a 
pause, ‘‘if it should be, you know, it could 
make no difference to you; could it? It 
would be rather pleasanter, on the whole. 
Fen Court is a dull place at times, very 
dull; and you and Isabella are not the 
best of friends. A young lady would 
brighten up the house, and make it more 
cheerful for us all. Don’t you think so?” 

much more cheerful, doubtless!” 
is the sarcastic reply. ‘‘And, pray, colonel, 
may I ask, in case of this very desirable 
event taking place, what you intend to do 
about Master Oliver?” 

“About my—nephew ?” 

“About your—nephew; yes. Is he to be 
allowed to spend his holidays at the Court, 
as usual, upsetting our comfort, and turn- 
ing the house topsy-turvy ?”’ 

“Well, I’ve hardly thought of that, 
Quekett. I suppose it would be as—as— 
she wished.”’ 

*“O, very well, colonel! I understand 
you; and if Fen Court is to be given over 
to a boy and girl like that, why, the sooner 
I’m out of it the better. It’s hard enough 
that I should have to look for another 
home at my time of life; but it would be 
harder to stay and have a young mistress 
and master put over my head. Fifteen 
years I lived with your poor dear father, 
colonel, and never a word with any of the 
family; and when I consented to come 
here, it was on the express condition, as 
you may well remember, that—”’ 


“Stay, Quekett, not so fast. I have only 


told you what I contemplated doing. 
Nothing is settled yet, nor likely to be; 
and if I thought it would annoy you, why, 
you know, Quekett, for my father’s sake, 
and—and various other reasons, how high- 
ly we all esteem your services; and I 
should be most concerned if I thought 
anything would part us. Even if I do 
marry, I shall take care that everything 
with respect to yourself remains as it has 
ever done; and as for Master Oliver, why, 
T’ll write at once, and tell him it is not 
convenient he should come here at Easter, 
He wished to visit us this year; but noth- 
ing is of more importance to me thaa your 
comfort, nor should be, after the long pe- 
riud during which you have befriended my 
father and myself. Pray be easy, Quekett. 
Since you desire it, Master Oliver shall not 
come to Fen Court.’” ‘ 

The housekeeper is pacified; she rises 
from her seat with a smile. 

“Well, colonel, Iam sure it will be for 
the best, both for Master Oliver and our- 
selves. And as for your marriage, all | 
can say is, I wish you good luck! ’Tisn’t 
just what I expected; but I know you too 
well to believe you’d let anything come 
between us, after so many years together.” 

And more than ever certain of her 
power over the master of Fen Court, Mrs. 
Quekett bids him a gracious good-night, 
and retires to her own room. 

When the door has closed behind her, 
Colonel Mordaunt turns the key, and, 
leaning back in his chair, delivers himself 
over to thought. Painful thought, appar- 
ently; for more than once he takes out his 
handkerchief, and passes it over his brow. 
He sits thus for more than an hour, and 
when he rises to seek his own apartment, 
his countenance is still uneasy and per 
turbed. . 

** Poor Oliver!’ he thinks, as he does s0. 
** Poor unhappy boy! what can I do to reec- 
tify the errors of his life, or put hopein 
the future for him? Never have I so much 
felt my responsibility. If it were not for 
Irene, I could almost—but, no, I cannot 
give up that hope yet, not until she ciush- 
es it without a chance of revival; and then, 
perhaps—well, then I shall feel unhappy 
and desperate enough to defy Old Nick 
himself.” 

Colonel Mordaunt does not say all this 

“‘rhodomontade; he only thinks it; and if 
all our thoughts were written down, the 
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world would be surprised to find how dra- 
matically it talks to itself. It is only when 


we are called upon to clothe our thoughts 
with language that vanity steps in to make 
us halt and stammer. If we thought less 
of what others think of us, and more of 
what we desire to say, we should all speak 
more elegantly, if not grammatically. O 
vanity! curse of mankind—extinguisher to 
so many noble purposes; how many really 
brilliant minds stop short of excellency, 
stifled out of all desire for improvement, 
or idea of its possibility, by your suffocat- 


ing breath! Why, even here is a platitude 
into which my vanity has betrayed me; 
but for the sake of its moral, I will leave 
it. 

“But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, with 
her heap of children, in that dull suburban 
house? You will be bored out of your 
life.” 

How often have those words of Colonel 
Mordaunt returned during the last six 
months upon Irene St. John’s mind! 

How intolerable have the children, the 
governess, the suburban society (the very 
worst of all society!), the squabbles, the 
tittle-tattle, the eternal platitudes, become 
to her! Acquaintances who “drop in” 
whenever they feel so disposed, and hear 
nothing new between the occasions of their 
“dropping in,” are the most terrible of all 
domestic scourges; the celebrated dropping 
of a drop of water on the victim’s head, or 
King Solomon’s “‘ droppings’? on the win- 
dow-pane, are metaphors which grow fee- 
ble in comparison! Irritating to a strong 
mind, what do they not become to that 
which has been enfeebled by suffering? 
And Irene’s mind at this juncture is at its 
lowestebb. From having gone as a visitor 
to her aunt’s house, she has come to look 
upon it as her home; for after the first few 
weeks, Mrs. Cavendish, pleased with her 
niece’s society, proposed she should take 
up her residence at Norwood, paying her 
share of the household expenses. What 
else had the girl to do? What better 
prospect was there in store for her? 
Friendless, alone, and half heartbroken, it 
had seemed at first as though in this wid- 
owed house, where the most discordant 
sound that broke the air was the babble of 
the children’s voices, she had found the 
refuge from the outer world she longed for. 
Her father and mother were gone; Eric 
Keir was gone; everything she cared for in 
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this life was gone, She had but one desire 
—to be left in peace with memory—so Irene 
believed on first returning from Brussels to 
England. But such a state of mind is un- 
natural to the young, and cannot last for- 
ever. By the time we meet her again, she 
is intolerant of the solitude and quiet. It 
does not soothe—it makes her restless and 
unhappy; that is because she has ceased to 
bewail the natural grief. Heaven takes 
care of its own, and with each poison sends 
an antidote; and the unnatural pain—the 
pain that this world’s injustice has forced 
upon her, is once more in the ascendant, 
crushing what is best and softest in her 
nature. 

There is no more difficult task for the 
pen than to describe, faithfully and credi- 
bly, the interior working of a fellow-crea- 
ture’s mind; for it is only those who have 
passed through the phase of feeling written 
of that will believe in it. And yet itis 
not necessary to draw from one’s own ex- 
perience for life pictures. An artist desir- 
ous to illustrate a scene of suffering and 
sorrow need not have suffered and have 
sorrowed, but goes boldly amongst the 
haunts where such things are (it is not far 
to go) until he finds them; so must the 
author, to be realistic, possess the power to 
read men’s hearts and characters, to work 
out the mysterious problem of the lives and 
actions that often lie so widely severed— 
to account for the strange union of smiling 
lips and aching hearts—of the light morn- 
ing jest and the bitter midnight sobbing. 

There is no more curious study than that 
of psychology. O, the wonderful contra- 
dictions! the painful inconsistencies; the 
wide, wide gulf that is fixed between our 
souls and the world. It isenough to make 
one believe in M. Rowell’s theory that hell 
consists in being made transparent. One 
can scarcely determine which would be 
worse—to have one’s own thoughts laid 
bare, or to see through one’s friends. 

Irene St. John’s soul is a puzzle even to 
herself. The first dead weight of oppres- 
sion that followed her mother’s burial lift- 
ed from her mind, the blank sense of noth- 
ingness dispersed, she wakes to find the 
necessity for restraint withdrawn, and (as 
she told Colonel Mordaunt) the old grief 
pressing her down so hardly she has no 
strength to cope with it. 

Mistress of herself, free to think, and 
act, and look as her heart dictates, she has 
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leisure to contemplate, and dissect, and 
analyze the haunting query, “Why?” 
Why did Eric Keir seek her company—why 
ask her friendship—why intimate, if not 
assert, he loved her? 

Was the fault on her side? Had she 
given him too much encouragement—been 
too pleased to meet him, talk to him, an- 
swer the tender questioning of his eyes? 
Or had he a design against her? Was he 
really so cold-hearted, so shallow, so deceit- 
ful, as to affect a part to ensure the empty 
triumph of winning her—for nothing? In 
fancy, with glowing cheek and bright fe- 
verish eyes, she traces again and again 
each scene in that sad episode of her ex- 
istence, until she reaches the culminating 
point, and hears once more her mother’s 
words, ‘‘ He means nothing by it all;’ and 
the giow dies out to be replaced by pallor. 

And then comes the last question of the 
anguished spirit—the question that rises to 
so many white lips every day, ‘‘ Why does 
Heaven permit such unnecessary pain? Is 
there really a Father-heart up there above, 
beating for and with our own?’ Ihave 
said that this woman is no weak creature, 
ready to sink to the earth beneath the first 
blow from Fate’s mallet. 

Does this phase of her character belie 
the assertion? Ithink not. Strong bodies 
fight and struggle with the disease under 
which weak frames succumb, and muscular 
souls wrestle with and writhe under an 
affliction which feeble souls may suffer but 
not feel. 

When Irene St. John had her mother to 
support as well as herself, she stood up- 
right and smiled; now that the incentive 
for action is withdrawn, she bends before 
the tempest. Then she suffered more 
acutely; now she suffers more continuous- 
ly; but acute suffering, with intervals of 
numbness, is more tolerable than continu- 
ous pain borue in monotony. There is 
nothing now to stir Irene up—to deaden 
the echo of the question reverberating 
against the walls of her empty heart; to 
blind her eyes mercifully to the fact that 
she has delivered herself over toa love that 
is not mutual; and that do all she will, 
she cannot stamp the accursed remem- 
brance from her mind. 

She knows all this; it is in black and 
white upon her soul. She is lowered, de- 
graded, contemptible in her own eyes, and 
life becomes more intolerable with each 
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It is May before Colonel Mordaunt dares. 
to revert to the proposal he made Irene St. 
Jobn in Brussels. He has written fre- 
quently to her; he has seen her more than 
once, but there has been a quiet dignity 
about the girl which forbids him to break 
the compact they had entered on. He felt, 
without being told, that to do so would be 
to mar all his chances of success; so he 
has only paid Mrs. Cavendish two or three 
ordinary visits, offered lrene two or three 
ordinary presents (which she has quietly 


‘ rejected), and tried to wait patiently until 


the six months’ probation agreed upon 
should be completed. When it is, Colonet 
Mordaunt fee's as free to speak as he had 
felt bound before to hold his tongue; now 
he knows that he will be listened to and 
answered. For lrene, amongst many other 
virtues, has no young-lady mannerisms 
about her, but is, in the best sense of the 
word, a woman. 

It is a warm soft afternoon in the latter 
part of May; the little garden at Norwood 
is full of syringa, and laburnum, and lilac 
blossoms, and the voices of the children, 
playing at hide-and-seek amongst the 
bushes, come pleasantly in at the opened 
windows. Mrs. Cavendish has left the 
house to call upon some friend, and Irene 
and Colonel Mordaunt are alune. 

“*] hope you received your dividends al} 
right this quarter?’ he commences by say- 
ing; for since her orphanhood he has taken 
sole charge of her small income. 

“O yes, thank you! I sent your check 
to the bank, and there was no difficulty 
about the matter. You are most punctual 
in your payments.” 

** Will you be as punctual, Irene? You 
have not forgotten, have you, what you 
promised to give me in May ?” 

The color mounts to her pure pale face. 
but she does not turn it from him. 

“Your answer? O no! how could I 
forget it? Only I wish—I wish you could 
have guessed it, Colonel Mordaunt, with- 
out giving me the pain of repeating what I 
said before.” 

His countenance falls. 

“Are your feelings, then, quite un- 
changed? Have you no kindlier thoughts 
of me than you had then ?”’ 

“How could any thoughts be kindlier 
than they have been, or more grateful? 
But kindly thoughts and gratitude are—are 


not love, Colonel Mordaunt.” 


rising sun. 
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“Then you are not yet cured of the old 
wound, Irene ?” 

The girl leans her cheek against the 
window-sill, and gazes with languid heavy 
eyes into the open space beyond. 

“For God’s sake, don’t speak of it!’ 

But he continues: 

“Six months’ reflection has not had the 
power to convince you that the most mor- 
tifying of all euterprises is the attempt to 
regain our influence over an errant heart.” 

“IT have never attempted to regain it!’ 
she exclaims, indignantly. ‘I would not 
take it were it offered me! I have done 
with the name and the thought of the 
thing forever!’’ 

She looks so beautiful—so strangely as 
she did of old, with the hot angry color 
rising and falling in her face, that he is 
more than ever eager to win her for him- 
self. 

“Then, Irene, what are you waiting for? 
My home is open to you; why not accept 
it? Iam sure you are not happy here.” 

“0, I am well enough! The children 
bored me at first; but Iam getting used to 
them, as I am to everything else,” with a 
deep sigh. 

“T cannot believe you, Irene. You, who 
have been accustomed, both during your 
father’s and mother’s lifetime, to be feted 
and amused, and carried hither and 
thither, you cannot be contented to spend 
your days in this small dull cottage, with 
no better company than your aunt, and her 
governess, and her overgrown boys. It 
<annot go on, my child; it will kill you!’ 

“Tam tougher than you think. I wish 
that I were not.” 

“You are bearing up wonderfully, but 
you will break down at last. Come, Irene, 
Jet me reason with you. You acknow- 
ledged just now that all you desire is to 
forget this disappointment. Why not try 
to forget it in my house as well as in this ?”’ 

She shudders slightly, but he sees it. 

“Colonel Mordaunt, it is impossible !’”’ 

“T cannot seo the impossibility. I know 
that you are not in love with me, but I am 
content to be in love with you. I am con- 
tent to make you mistress of my fortune 
and my house, and everything I possess, in 
return for yourself. It is a fair bargain, if 
you will but subscribe to it.” 

“O, it is not fair! You do not know 
What you are agreeing to—how terribly you 
might feel it afterwards.” 
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“Tam willing to take the risk.” 

She hesitates a moment ; it is very sweet 
to a woman to fee] she is loved so entirely, 
and recklessly, and devotedly, that her pos- 
session is the only one thing in this world 
that her lover acknowledges worth living 
for. It is sweet to be loved, even when we 
can give nothing inreturn. A selfish satis- 
faction that has no part nor Jot in the first 
requirement of the divine passion—self- 
abnegation; but still it falls soothingly 
upon the wounded spirit that has been 
rudely thrust from its legitimate resting- 
place. It is not so sweet as loving, but it 
is the next best thing, and Irene feels grat- 
itude and hesitation. After all, can any 
change make her position worse than it is 
now? 

Colonel Mordaunt sees the hesitation, 
and forgets the shudder which preceded it. 

‘“‘Trené, my dearest girl, think of what 
Isay. You imagine that life is over for 
you; that it can never have any charm 
again; that it will be all the same if you 
pass the remainder of it here or anywhere. 
Then come tome! Fen Court, at the least, 
is as comfortable a home as Lavurnum 
Cottage; here you are but a guest, there 
you will be a mistress, and have—may I 
say it ?-——as devoted a friend as any you will 
find in Norwood. Will you not come ?”’ 

He pleads with as much earnestness as 
though he had been young; his fine face 
lighted up as only love can light up a man’s 
countenance, and his firm hands closed 
upon herown. The dayis nearly won. It 
is on her very lips to answer “ yes,’’ when, 
from beyond the garden-gates, comes the 
sound of that most irrepressible of accli- 
matisations, the Italian organ, and the air 
it murders is that of the “ Blue Danube”’ 
waltzes. 

**No, no!’ cries Irene, as beth hands 
wrench themselves away from his and go 
up with startling energy to shut out the 
maddening strains; you must not—you 
shall not ask me that again! I have told 
you that it is impossible!” And with that 
leaves him to himself. 

Colonel Mordaunt is bitterly disappoint- 
ed; he had made so sure, he can hardly 
say why, that this final appeal would be 
crowned with success, that the girl’s de- 
terminate refusal comes on him like a great 
blow. He can hardly believe that he will 
really lose her—that she will not return 
and tell him it was a mistake; and in that 
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belief he still lingers about the cottage— 
futilely. 
Mrs. Cavendish returns and begs him to 


" remain to tea, but he declines, with thanks. 


The opportunity for speaking to Irene by 
herself is over, and he is not likely to de- 
rive any further benefit from seeing her in 
the presence of the governess and children. 
So he returns to his hotel for the night, not 
having quite made up his mind whether 
he shall bid the inmates of the cottage a 
formal farewell upon the morrow, or slip 
back to Leicestershire as he had come from 
it—unnoticed. With the morning, how- 
ever, he finds his courage has evaporated, 
and that he cannot leave Norwood without 
at least looking in her fair face again. 

So, after having made a pretence of eat- 
ing breakfast, the poor old gentleman (all 
the poorer for being old, and feeling his 
age at this moment more acutely than any 
youngster can imagine for him) strolls up 
to Laburnum Cottage, and enters at the 
wicket gate. 

The lawn is covered with children, play- 
ing croquet with their governess and moth- 
er, who nods to him as he enters, with an 
inclination of her head towards the open 
door. 

*Trene is in the schoolroom,”’ she says, 
gayly. 

But Irene is not in the schoolroom; she 
has seen him enter, and comes to meet 
him in the narrow passage, clad in a soft 
muslin robe of white and black, the shape, 
and folds, and general appearance of which 
he ever afterwards remembers. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt,”’ she says, hurried- 
ly, with heightened color, and trembling 
parted lips, ‘‘ were you sincere in what you 
told me yesterday, that you would take me 
for your wife, just as I am, without one 
particle of love in me, except for a shame- 
ful memory ?” 

you know was!’ 

“Then take me!” she apswers, as she 
submits to the arms that are thrown about 
her, and the lips that are laid upon her 
own. 

* * ” * * * * 

Women are problems; cela va sans dire; 
though why the problems should remain 
insoluble, is, perhaps, less due to their in- 
tricacy than the muddle-heads who strive 
to fathom them by beginning at the wrong 
end. I don’t know what reason Colonel 
Mordaunt may assign to this apparently 


sudden change in Irene St. John’s senti- 
ments; perhaps he attributes it to the 
effect of deliberation—more likely to the 
irresistibility of his own pleading; but any 
way he is quite satisfied with the result. 

Mrs. Cavendish is not in the least sur- 
prised, but thinks it the very best thing 
her niece could do; and the governess and 
children become quite excited at the pros- 
pect of a wedding. No one is surprised, 
indeed, after the lapse of half an hour, un- 
less it be Irene herself; and even she, once 
reconciled to the idea, tells her own heart 
that it is fate, and she might have guessed 
that it would end so all along. 

Perhaps I have even failed in surprising 
my reader! Yet there had been an im- 
petus, and a very strong one, given to Irene 
St. John’s will that day. 

The impetus came in a letter bearing the 
postmark of Berwick, where Mrs. Caven- 
dish’s daughter Mary was staying with 
some friends, and which letter her mother 
had read aloud for the benefit of the 
breakfast table. 

‘“‘We were at such a grand party last 
week” (so part of Mary’s innocent commu- 
nication ran) ‘‘at Lord Norham’s. I wore 
my blue silk, with the pearl ornaments you 
lent me, and they were so much admired. 
Lord Muiraven (Lord Norham’s eldest son) 
was there, and Mr. Keir. Lord M. danced 
twice with me, but his brother never even 
spoke to me, which I thought rather rude. 
However, he is engaged to be married toa 
Miss Robertson, such a pretty girl, and had 
no eyes for any one else. They danced to- 
gether all the evening. Mr. Keir is con- 
sidered handsome, but I like Lord Mui- 
raven best.’’ 

“Very complimentary to Mary, I’m 
sure,” remarked the gratified mother, as 
she refolded the letter. ‘ My dear Irene, 
I wish you would just reach me down the 
‘Peerage.’ What a thing it would be if 
Lord Muiraven took a fancy to the girl!” 

Voila tout. 


Irene St. John having once made up her 
mind to accept Colonel Mordaunt’s offer, 


‘puts no obstacle in the way of an early 


marriage; on the contrary, she appears al- 
most feverishly anxious that the matter 
should be settled and done with as soon as 
possible; and, as they have none to consult 
but themselves, and her will is law, the 
wedding is fixed to take place during the 
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succeeding month. All that she stipulates 
for is that it shall be perfectly private. 
She believes she has strength to go through 
all that is before her, but she would prefer 
not testing that strength in public; and her 
first consid@ation now is for the feelings 
of her future husband, that they may never 
be hurt by some weak betrayal of her own. 
So all the necessary preparations are expe- 
ditiously but quietly made, and when the 
morning itself arrives (a lovely morning in 
June, just twelve months after poor Mrs. 
St. John held that trying interview with 
Eric Keir, in Brook Street), there are not 
above a dozen urchins, two nursery-maids 
with perambulators, and a stray baker-boy, 
hanging about the wicket of Laburnum 
Cottage to see the bride step into her car- 
riage. The paucity of Irene’s male rela- 
tions has made it rather difficult to find any 
one to stand in the position of a father to 
her on this occasion; but her uncle, Mr. 
Campbell, takes that responsibility on him- 
self, and has the honor of sharing her 
equipage. Mr. Campbell is accompanied 
to Norwood by his wife and two eldest 
daughters, who, with Mary and Emily 
Cavendish, form Irene’s modest troupe of 
bridesmaids; and Miss Mordaunt (to whom 
her brother, finding all persuasion unavail- 
ing, was forced to send a peremptory order 
to putin an appearance at the wedding) is 
also present. 

She arrived the day before, and up to the 
moment of going to church has resisted all 
Irene’s endeavors to make acquaintance 
with her, by entreaties that she will not 
trouble herself on her account—that she 
will take no notice of her—that she will 
leave her to do as she best can by herself, 
until the girl inclines to the belief that her 
new sister-in-law is most antagonistic both 
to the marriage and herself, and little 
dreams that Isabella Mordaunt’s eyes have 
opened on a new world at the sight of her 
beauty, and are ready to shed tears at the 
slightest demonstration of interest on her 
part. Yet she is too miserably shy and re- 
served to show it. 

There is little time, however, for Irene 
to think of that just now, or of anything 
except the matters in hand, through all of 
which she conducts herself with great dig- 
nity and sweetness. 

Colonel Mordaunt naturally thinks there 
never was a lovelier or more graceful bride, 
and most of those who see her think the 
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same; but Irene’s outward comportment is 
the least noble thing about her that day. 
It cannot but be a day of bitter recollection 
to her, but she will not show it. She will 
not mar the value of the gift which she has 
freely given by letting the receiver see how 
little worth it is to herself. She goes 
through the religious ceremony in simple 
faith that she will be enabled to keep the 
promises she makes; and then she mixes 
in the little festivity that follows with as 
much gayety as is consistent with the 
occasion. 

Colonel Mordaunt is enchanted with her 
every look, and word, and action; the old 
man hardly knows whether he is standing 
on his head or his heels; he is wrapt up in 
the present, and has quite forgotten all 
that went before it. Even when he finds 
himself alone with his young wife in the 
railway carriage, speeding fast to Wey- 
mouth, where they are to spend their 
honeymoon, the vision is not dispelled. It 
is true that he throws his arm rather awk- 
wardly about her slender figure, and kisses © 
her for the first time as a husband, with 
more timidity than he would have shown 
had he been twenty-five years younger. 
But Irene’s quiet affectionate manners re- 
assure him. She appears to take such an 
interest in all that is going on around them, 
and talks so naturally of what they shall do 
and see at Weymouth, and of the pleasant 
autumn they shall spend together at Fen 
Court, that his passing trepidation lest the 
girl should, after all, regret the decision 
she had made is soon dispelled; and, what 
is better, the days that follow bring no 
cloud with them to lessen his tranquillity. 
For Irene is not a woman to marry a mau 
and then worry him to the grave by her 
sentimental grief for another; she has 
chosen her present lot, and she intends to 
make it as happy a lot as lies in her power. 
She is of too honorable and upright a 
nature to make a fellow-creature pay the 
debt of her own misfortune, and especially 
a fellow-creature who is doing everything 
in his power to make her happy. And, 
added to this, she is too wise to call in a 
doctor and not follow his prescriptions. 
She has married Colonel Mordaunt as a 
refuge from herself; she never denies the 
truth even to her own heart; and if she is 
still to sit down and pine to death for love 
of Eric Keir, where was the necessity for 
action which her strong will brought to 
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bear upon her feebler nature. She may 
break down hereafter; but Irene Mordaunt 
commences her march upon the path of 
married life bravely. 

She not only strives to be pleased—she is 
pleased with all that her husband does for 
her—with the numerous presents he lays 
at her fect, the pleasant excursions he de- 
vises, the thoughtful care he shows for her 
comfort. She repays it all with gratitude 
and affection. Yes, Colonel Mordaunt has 
done well in confiding his honor and hap- 
piness to Irene’s keeping! 


About the same date, in that same month 
of June, a jolly genial-hearted old man, 
commonly known as the Earl of Norham, 
is seated in the library of Berwick Castle, 
in her majesty’s loyal and worshipful bor- 
ough of Berwick. Lord Norham does not 
carry out in the faintest degree the idea of 
a lord, as usually depicted by the heated 
imaginations of the young and the uniniti- 
ated. His appearance alone would be sufli- 
cient to put to flight all the dreams of sweet 
seventeen, or the ambitious cravings of a 
maturer age. He is a tall stout man, of 
about five-and-sixty, with a smiling red 
face, a bushy head of gray hair, and mut- 
ton-chop whiskers just one shade darker; 
and he is dressed in black and white 
checked trousers, of decidedly country 
make, a white waistcoat, with the old- 
fashioned stock surmounting it, and a 
brown Holland coat. The windows of the 
library are all open to the air, and Lord 
Norham is not warmly attired, yet he seems 
much oppressed by the weather; and to 
see him lay down his pen every two min- 
utes (he is writing letters for the midday 
post), and mop his heated face round and 
round with a yellow and red silk handker- 
chief until it shines again, you would be 
ready to swear he was a jolly well-to-do 
farmer, who had every reason to be satis- 
fied with his crops and his dinner-table. 
In effect, Lord Norham is all you would 
imagine him to be; for agriculture is his 
hobby, and he allows no accidents to dis- 
turb his peace. But he is something much 
better into the bargain—a true nobleman, 
and the fondest father in the United King- 
dom. He lost his wife at a very early stage 
of their married life, and he has never 
thought of marrying again, but devoted his 
life to the children she left behind her. 
There are only those three, Robert, Lord 


Muiraven, and his brothers Eric and Cecil, 
and when their mother died the eldest was 
just four years old. Then it was that all 
the latent worth and nobility of Lord Nor- 
ham’s character came forth. His friends 
had rated him before at a very ordinary 
standard, knowing him to be an excellent 
landlord and an indulgent husband, and 
crediting him with as much good sense as 
his position in life required, and a strict 
belief in the Thirty-nine Articles. But 
from that date they saw the man as he 
really was—from that moment, when he 
knew himself to be widowed and desolate, 
and his unfortunate little ones left without 
a mother at the very time they wanted her 
most, he took a solemn oath never to place 
the happiness of her children at the mercy 
of another woman’s caprice, but to be to 
them, as far as in him lay, father and 
mother both. The man must have had a 
heart as wide as a woman’s to arrive at 
such a conclusion and stick to it, for the 
temptations to change his state again must 
have been manifold. But as in some moth- 
er’s breasts the feelings of maternity, once 
develeped, can never be rivalled by a 
meaner passion, so, though far more rare- 
ly, it occasionally happens with a father; . 
and from that day to this, when we see him 
mopping his dear old face with his silk 
handkerchief, Lord Norham has never 
staggered in his purpose—more, he has 
never repented it. Lord Muiraven and his 
brothers do not know what it is to regret 
their mother. She died so early that they 
have no recollection of her; and Lord Nor- 
ham’s care and indulgence have been so 
close and unremitting, that the knowledge 
that other young men have mothers who 
love them and are their best friends, has 
no power to do more than make them think 
what a glorious old fellow their father 
must be, never to have let them feel the 
want of theirs. Indeed, love for their fa- 
ther is a religion with these young men, 
who even go the length of being jealous of 
each other in vieing for his affection in re- 
turn. And with Lord Norham, the boys are 
everything. His earldom might be wrested 
from him, Berwick Castle burnt to the 
ground, his money sunk in a West End 
theatre, the ‘Saturday Review” might 
even stoep to take an interest in his pro- 
ceedings—yet give him his “‘ boys,” and he 
would be happy. For their sakes, he sows, 


_and reaps, and threshes out the corn, has 
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horse-boxes added to his stables, and a 
racquet-court built upon his grounds; the 
bedrooms heated by hot-air pipes, and the 
drawing-room turned into a smoking divan. 
They are his one thought, and interest, and 
pleasure—the theme that is forever on his 
tongue, with which he wearies everybody 
but himself. He lives upon ‘the boys,” 
and sleeps upon “‘ the boys,”’ and eats and 
drinks ‘‘ the boys,” and when he dies, those 
cabalistic words, ‘‘ the boys,’’ will be found 
engraven on his honest loving heart. 

He has just raised his handkerchief to 
wipe his face for about the twentieth time, 
when the door is thrown open, and a 
“boy” enters. There is no need for Lord 
Norham to turn round. He knows the 
step—trust him for that—and the beam 
that illuminates his countenance makes it 
look redder and shinier than before. 

“Well, my dear boy!’ he commences, 
before the prodigy can reach his side. 

“Have you seen this, dad?” replies 
Cecil, as he places the ‘‘Times’’ adver- 
tisement sheet upon the table. 

He is a fine young fellow, just one year 
younger than Eric, and, as his father puts 
on his glasses to read the paragraph to 
which he points, he stands by his side and 
throws his arm right round the old man’s 
neck in the most charming and natural 
manner possible. 

“Where, my dear boy, where?’ de- 
mands Lord Norham, running his eyes up 
and down the page. 

“There, dad—the top marriage. ‘At St. 
John’s Church, Norwood, Philip Mor- 
daunt, Esq., of Fen Court, Leicestershire, 
Lieut. Colonel in H. M. Regt. 155th Royal 
Greens, to Irene, only child of the late 
Thomas St. John, Esq., of Brook Street, 
W.’ Don’t you know who that is? Eric’s 
spoon, that he was so hot after last season. 
He'll be awfully cut up when he reads this, 
Iknow.” 

“* Eric’s spoon, dear boy!’ exclaims Lord 
Norham, who is quite at a loss to under- 
stand the mysterious allusion. 

“Yes; the woman he was spooney on, I 
mean. Why, every one thought it was a 
settled thing, for he was always at the 
house. But I suppose she wouldn’t have 
him—which quite accounts for the poor 
fellow’s dumps all last autumn. Eric was 
awfully slow last autumn, you know, fa- 
ther; he didn’t seem to care for hunting or 
shooting, or doing anything in company. 


I said at the time I was sure the girl 
had jilted him; and so she has, plain 
enough!’ 

** My dear boy, this is a perfect revelation 
to me!” exclaims Lord Norham, pushing 
his glasses on to his forehead, and wheel- 
ing round his chair to confront his son. 
“‘Eric in love! I had not the least idea of. 
it.” 

“Hadn’t you? He was close enough 
with us, of course; but I made sure he 
would have told you. O, these things 
must happen, you know, dad! There’s no 
help for them.”’ 

“And this girl—this Miss St. John, or 
whoever she is—refused your brother, you 
say ?”’ 

*““No, I didn’t say that, father. I know 
nothing for certain; it was only supposi- 
tion on my part. But, putting this and 
that together, it looks like it, doesn’t it, 
now ?” 

Cecil is smiling with the carelessness of 
youth to pain; but Lord Norham is look- 
ing grave, his heart wretched at the idea of 
one of his cherished *‘ boys” having been 
so slighted. It is true that he has heard 
nothing of this little episode in Eric’s life; 
for when he goes up to town, a.very rare 
occurrence, he seldom stays for more than 
a few weeks at a time, and never mixes in 
any lighter dissipation than an evening in 
the House to hear some of his old friends 
speak (Lord Norham was for many years a 
member of Parliament himself), or a heavy 
political dinner where no ladies are 
admitted. 

It is all news to him, and very unpleas- 
ant news. It enables him to account for 
several things in Eric’s behaviour which 
have puzzled him before; but it shocks 
him to think that his boy should have 
been suffering, and suffering alone—shocks 
him almost as much as though he had been 
his mother instead of his father—and all 
his thoughts go out immediately to the 
best means of conveying him comfort. 

“Cecil, my dear!’ (the old man con- 
stantly makes strangers smile to hear him 
address these stalwart young men, with 
beards upon their chins, as though they 
were still children) ‘‘ don’t say anything 
about this to your brother, will you? He 
will hear it fast enough; ill news travels 
apace.” 

*O, he’s seen it, father; at least, I ex- 
pect he’s seen it, for he was studying the 
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paper for an hour before T got it. 
took it up when he laid it down.” 

“And where is he now?” demands Lord 
Norham, quickly. It would be exaggera- 
tion perhaps to assert that he has imme- 
diate visions of his beloved Eric sticking 
head downwards in the muddiest part of 
‘the lake, but had his imagination thus run 
riot, he could scarcely have asked the ques- 
tion with more anxiety. 

“In his room, I think; I haven’t seen 
him since. By the way, dad, I shall run 
up to town again to-morrow. Eric says he 
has had enough of it; but Muiraven and [ 
have engagements three weeks deep. You 
can’t be up again during this season, I 
suppose ?”” 

“TI don’t think so, dear boy, unless it 
should be for a week before the House 
breaks up. And so Eric is not going back 
again, though it must be very dull for him 
here, I’m afraid.”’ 

“Precious slow, isn’t it, now the Rob- 
ertsons are gone ?”” 

“You'll stay with them, I suppose, 
Cecil ?” 

“Well, don’t-think so. They’ve asked 
me, but I'd rather put up with Bob. It’s 
all very well being engaged, you know, 
father, when you are sitting on a sofa to- 
gether in a room by yourselves; but it 
takes all the gilt off the gingerbread for 
me to be trotted out before a few friends 
as Harriet’s ‘young man.’ Bliss is only 
procurable in solitude or a crowd. Be- 
sides, a nine o’clock breakfast and no 
latchkey doesn’t agree with my notions of 
the season.” 

“Tt ought to agree with your notions of 
being engaged, you young rip!” says his 
father, laughing. 

** No, it doesn’t! No woman shall ever 
keep me in leading strings, married or sin- 
gle. I mean to have my liberty all my 
life. And if Harriet doesn’t like it, why, 
she may lump it, or take up with some one 
else; that’s what I tell her!” 

“The principles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury!’ cries Lord Norham. “Well! I 
think she’d be a fool to change you, Cecil, 
whatever conditions you may choose to 
make.” 

“*Of course you think so, dad. How- 
ever, if my lady wants to keep me in town 
this weather, she’ll have to make herself 
very agreeable. Perfect sin to leave this 
place for bricks and mortar, isn’t it?” 
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“Tt seems a pity; just as the hay is 
coming on, too. I shall persuade Eric to 
ride over to the moors with me, and see 
what the grauise prospects are looking like 
this year.” 

“Yes! do, father. That’ll stir up the 
poor old boy. Halloo! there’s Muiraven 
beckoning to me across the lawn. We're 
going to blood the bay filly. She’s been 
looking very queer tiie last few days. 
Hope it’s not glanders. All right!’ with 
a shout; “Ill come!’ And _ leaping 
through the open window, Lord Norham’s 
youngest hope joins his brother, while the 
old man gazes after his sons until they dis- 
appear, with eyes overbrimming with 
proud affection. 

Then he rises and goes in search of his 
stricken Eric, with much the same sort of 
feeling with which a woman rushes to the 
side of a beloved daughter as soon as she 
hears she is in trouble. 

Eric is in his bedroom—a large hand- 
some apartment, facing the park—and he 
is sitting at the toilet-table, without any 
apparent design, gazing at the thick foliage 
below, and the fallow deer that are clus- 
tered on the grass beneath it. 

He jumps up as soon as his father enters 
it, however, and begins to whistle loudly, 
and to run his fingers through his hair be- 
fore the glass, as though his sole object in 
going there had been to beautify himself. 

“Well, dad!” he says, cheerfully. 

** Well, my dear boy!” replies Lord Nor- 
ham, with a vain attempt to conceal his 
anxiety; “‘ what are you going to do with 
yourself this fine morning ?”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Ride, I sup- 
pose, or read, or yawn the time away. 
Where are the others ?”’ 

**Gone to the stables to physic the bay 
filly. Have you seen the papers, Eric?” 

A slight change passes over his counte- 
nance—just a quiver of the muscles, noth- 
ing more; but the father’s eye detects it. 

“Yes, thanks—O yes! I’ve seen them! 
No news, as usual. There never is any 
news now-a-days.” 

‘*Have you seen the ‘ Times,’ my dear 
boy 

“ Yes.”’ 

““What! the advertisement sheet—the 
marriages ?” 

“Yes! why do you ask me?” 

Because I thought-——I imagined—there 
was an announcement there that would in- 
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terest yeu—that would be news; in fact, 
bad news.” 

“Who said so?’ demands Eric Keir, 
turning round to confront his father. He 
is very pale, and there is a hard look about 
the lines of his face which was not there 
yesterday; otherwise, he seems himself 
and quite collected. 

But Lord Norham will not betray Cecil; 
he never sets one child against the other 
by letting him suppose that his brothers 
speak of him behind his back; that is one 
reason why the young men are mutually so 
fond of one another and of him. 

“T imagined so, my dear boy, that’s all. 
Your little penchant of last season was no 
secret, you know, and reading what I do 
to-day, I naturally thought—”’ 

“You are speaking of Miss St. John’s 
marriage, father, I suppose. But why 
should that cut me up? We were very 
good friends before her mother died, and 
all that sort of thing, but—”’ 

“But nothing more! You didn’t care 
for her, Eric ?”’ 

“My dear old dad, you are not going to 
advocate my caring for another man’s 
wife, are you? Of course I liked her— 
every one liked her; she was awfully pret- 
ty and jolly, and distingue looking; and if 
she’s only half as nice as Mrs. Mordaunt as 
she was as Miss St. John, I shall say that 
—that—Mordaunt, whoever he may be, is 
a very lucky fellow.’’ And here Eric whis- 
tles more ferociously than before. 

“It is such a relief to hear you speak in 
this strain about it, my dear boy,” re- 
plies Lord Norham, who has seated him- 
self in an armchair by the open window; 
“do you know, Eric, from the rumors 
that have reached me, I was almost afraid 
—almost afraid, you know, my dear, that 
you might have been led on to propose in 
that quarter. You didn’t propose to her, 
did you, Eric?” | 

“No, dad, I didn’t propose to her!’ re- 
plies the young man, stoutly. 

“Then why did you break off the inti- 
macy so suddenly? You used to be very 
intimate indeed with the St. Johns last 
season,”’ 

“What a jolly old inquisitor you would 
have made, father, and how you would 
have enjeyed putting the thumb-screw on 
afellow! Why did I break off the intima- 
cy so suddenly? Well, I didn’t break it 
off, Mrs. St. John thought I was there 
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too often, and told me so, and I sheered off 
in consequence. Afterwards they went 
abroad, and the poor old lady died, and I 
have not seen the young one since. That 
is the whole truth.” 

“And you didn’t like the girl well 
enough to marry her, then ?” 

A cloud, palpable to the dullest eye, ob- 
scures for a moment all the forced gayety 
of his expression. 

‘* My dear father, I don’t want to marry 
any one.” 

“That is what puzzles me, Eric. Why 
shouldn’t you want it?” 

** There’s a lot of time, isn’t there? You 
don’t expect a fellow to tie himself down 
for life at five-and-twenty ?” 

“No; but it is unnatural for a young 
man to avoid female society as youdo. It 
cannot be because you dislike it, my dear 
boy.” 

*“*T have no particular taste for it.” 

“But why? They don’t snub you, do 
they? I should think you could do pretty 
much as you liked with the women, eh, 
Eric ?”’ with a glance of pride that speaks 
volumes. 

“T never try, dad. I’m happy as I am.” 

‘“*My dear boy, that is what convinces 
me that there is something more the mat- 
ter than you choose to confess. If every- 
thing was right, you wouldn’t be happy as 
you are. Look at your brothers! Here’s 
Cecil engaged already.” 

* Poor devil!’ interpolates Eric. 

“And Muiraven doing his best to be so; 
although I don’t think he’s quite such a 
favorite with the girls as his brother. I’m 
sure I don’t know why, or what they can 
possibly want more, for you would scarcely 
meet a finer young man from here to Jobn 
O’Groat’s than Muiraven is.” 

Eric, recalling Muiraven’s thick-set fig- 
ure, round rosy face (he takes after the 
earl), and reddish hair, cannot forbear 
smiling. 

**He’s an out-and-out good fellow, dad, 
but he’s no beauty.” 

* He’s a different style to yourself, I al- 
low; but he’s a very good-looking young 
man. However, that doesn’t alter circum- 
stances. If he doesn’t marry, it is all the 
more incumbent on you to think of doing 
so.”’ 

‘*T shall never marry, father,’’ says Eric, 
uneasily; ‘‘ you must put that idea out of 
your head at once.” 
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“There, again, that’s unnatural, and 
there must be a reason for it. You are 
graver, too, than your years, Eric, and you 
often have fits of despondency; and I have 
thought, my dear (you’ll forgive your old 
father for mentioning it), that you must 


have encountered some little disappoint- 
ment early in life, say in your college days, 
which has had a great etfect upon your 
character. Am I right?” 

** How closely you must have watched 
me!’ replies the son, evasively. 

“Whom have I in the world to interest 
me except you and your brothers? You 
are part of myself, my dear boy. Your 
pleasures are my pleasures, and your griefs 
become my griefs. I have passed many a 
restless night thinking of you, Eric!” 

**Dear old dad!’ says Eric, laying his 
hand on his father’s shoulder, and lookiag 
him affectionately in the face, ‘“*I am not 
worth so much trouble on your part—in- 
deed I am net.” 

*O, now I feel inclined to quarrel with 
you!’ says Lord Norham; “the idea of 
your talking such nonsense! Why, child, 
if it were for no other reason, it would be 
for this, that every time you look at me as 
you did just now, your sweet mother seems 
to rise from her grave and gaze at me 
through youreyes. Ah, my poor Grace! 
if she had lived, her boys would have had 
some one to whom they felt they could 
open their hearts, instead of closing them 
up and bearing their troubles by them- 
selves.”’ 

** Father, don’t say that!’ exclaims Eric, 
earnestly. “If I had twenty mothers, I 
couldn’t have contided in them more than 
Ido in you, nor loved them more. But 
you are too good for me, and expect too 
great things of me, and I shall end by be- 
ing a disappointment, after all. That is 
my fear.”’ 

“I can never be disappointed while you 
and your brothers are happy; but how can 
I remedy an evil of which I must not 
hear?” 

** You wi!l harp on that idea of my com- 
ing to grief!’ says Eric, testily. 

“Because I believe it to be true. I 
would never try to force your confidence, 
dear boy; but it would be a great comfort 
to know you had no secrets from me.”’ 

The young man has a struggle with him- 
self, flushes, and then runs on, hurriedly: 

“Well, then, if it will give you any 


pleasure, I will tell you. I have had a 
trouble of the kind you mention, and I find 
it hard to throw it off, and I should very 
much like to leave England again fora 
short time. Perhaps, after all, it is better 
you should know the truth, father, and 
then you will be able to account for the 


restlessness of my disposition.” 

** My poor boy!’ says Lord Norham, ab- 
Stractedly. But Eric doesn’t care about 
being pitied. 

“What about the travelling, dad? Char- 
ley Holmes is going in for his county next 
election, and wants me to run over to 
America with him for a spell first. It’s 
nothing of a journey now-a-days, and [ 
could come back whenever you wanted 
me. Shall I say I'll go?” 

“Go, my dear? Yes, of course, if it'll 
give you any pleasure; only take care of 
yourself, and come back cured.’’ 

** No fear of that,” he replies, laughing; 
‘in fact, it’s half done already. We can’t 
go through life without any scratches, 
father.”’ 

** No, my boy, no! and they’re necessary, 
too—they’re necessary. Make what ar- 
rangements you like about America, Eric; 
fix your own time and your own destina- 
tion, only make up your mind to enjoy 
yourself, and to come back cured, my boy 
—to come back cured.”’ 

Lord Norham is about to leave the room 
as he chuckles over the last words, but 
suddenly he turns and comes back again. 

“IT have suffered, my dear,’’ he says, 
gently; ‘‘I know what it is.” 

The young man grasps the hand extend- 
ed; squeezes it as though it were in a vice, 
and walks away to the open window. 

His father pats him softly on the back, 
passes his hand once fondly over his hair, 
and leaves him to himself. And this is 
the parent from whom he has concealed 
the darkest secret of his life! 

“OQ, if I could but tell him!’ groans 
Eric; “if I only could make up my mind 
to tell him, how much happier I should 
be. Irene! Irene! you have doubled the 
gulf between us!” 

He does not weep; he has grown too old 
for tears; but he stands at the window, 
suffering the tortures of hell, until the 
loud clanging of the luncheon-bell draws 
him back unwillingly into the world again. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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A MERRY WORLD INDEED! 
BY WILLIAM 8S. WALSH. 
*Twas on a fearful winter night, the snow was falling fast— 
A coach with brilliant livery stopped a marble house before; 


A man stepped out, in faultless garb, nor noticed as he passed, 
A woman, with a child in arms, who crouched beside the door. 
But as he passed her, on her part 
The wretched outcast gave a start; 
She faintly shrieked, she back recoiled, with hate and yet with dread; 
She clasped her infant to her breast. ‘‘’Tis he! ’tis he!’ she said; 
“?Tis that incarnate demon, with the look so meek and mild, 
The author of my wretchedness, the father of my child!” 
Bat up the stair, with a jaunty air, 
The man unconscious pressed, 
To the lighted hall, to the brilliant ball, 
A much-expected guest. 
And joined in the dance, the last from France, 
Away! away! away! 
For life is fleet, ’tis only meet 
To revel while we may! 


“?Tis full two years since first I saw that smooth deceitful smile, 
And scarce a year since I, betrayed, was left in misery. 
O, were my mother still on earth I might have ’scaped his guile! 


But she was gone, the only one who cared for wretched me. 
And O, that morn, that fearful morn, 
When you, my little child, were born! 
O, how my father cursed me, as he spurned me from his door, 
And bade me not to dare to cross the threshold evermore! 
And thus to never meet again, the child and father parted; 
My God, my God! there is no hope if you’re as stony-hearted l” 
But up in the hall, in the brilliant ball, 
The dancers laughed with glee. 
And the music’s swell, it rose and fell; 
a perfect jubilee! 
Then on with the dance, the last from France, 
Away! away! away! 
For life is fleet, ’tis only meet 
To revel while we may! 


Cold? are you cold? It is, indeed, a bitter, bitter night! 
O, I would tear my heartstrings out if they could keep thee warm! 
Stay! here’s this shawl; ’tis but a rag, but I will wrap thee tight, 
And from the cruel snow I'll strive to shield thee with my arm. 
And O, thou dread One up above, 
Look down upon my babe with love! 
Take, if thou wilt, my guilty soul, but spare the guileless life! 
And yet, indeed, why should she live? To fight the awful strife 
Her mother did? O no, not that! Do not my will but thine; 
*Twere better far that she should die than lead a life like mine! 
The guest in the hall, in the brilliant ball, 
Had seized an ice with greed; 
And he filled his gorge, and he said, “ By George, 
*Tis a merry world indeed!” 
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Then rejoined the dance, the last from France, 
Away! away! away! 

For life is fleet, ’tis only meet 
To revel while we may! 


“© God! I’m faint—a cruel chill is creeping up my limbs; 
The lower portion of my frame seems frozen now and numb; 
My brain appears to whirl around, and now my eyesight dims, 
And—mother, is that you I see? Yes, mother—yes—I come.” 
An hour had scarcely passed away, 
When vo’er a heap of snow that lay 
Right in their homeward path, a pair of roving youngsters fell ; 
But, as he touched the heap of snow, one cried with startled yell, 
“ Why, ’tis a woman and a child! Here, Bob, take hold and rub! 
Well now, that’s odd! that’s very odd! She’s dead, and so’s her cub!’ 
But up in the hall, in the brilliant ball, 
The dancers laughed with glee; 
And the music’s swell, it rose and fell; 
’Twas a perfect jubilee! 
Then on with the dance, the last from France, 
Away! away! away! 
For life is fleet, ’tis only meet 
To revel while we may! 


Camden, N. J., 1873. 


ABOUT FROST. 


BY ELIJAH CHANEY. 


Frost, by causing immense bodies of ice 
to accumulate in the polar regions every 
year, assists in regulating the annual mo- 
tion of the earth. It also purifies water, 
and to some extent destroys obnoxious va- 
pors, and creates health. Of the many 
uses that frost is to the world, one of the 
greatest is the aunual destruction that it 
causes to many of the insect tribes. We 
propose to give a brief sketch of one of the 
insect tribes—the grasshopper. 

Although the annoyance of these pests 
in some of the Atlantic States may be 
slight, yet the ravages committed by them 
at times in the valleys that are west of the 
Rocky Mountains and south of Washing- 
ton Territory are terrible. 

The writer, on a visit to Atlanta, on the 
Boise, in the year 1869, witnessed the ap- 
pearance of one of the migratory swarms. At 
ten o’clock one day in July, they came to 
Atlanta in a rush, and over the mountains 
from the eastward; at first they appeared 
like an immense swarm of bees, rapidly in- 
creasing, deepening and widening out to 
such an extent that in a moment’s time 
the sun, which had been shining bright 
and clear, appeared as if seen through a 


fog. I travelled along the river for the 
distance of ten miles in the dense swarm; 
and when I glanced up it was much like 
looking up in a snowstorm. The swarm 
was about one anda half mile wide, and 
between a quarter and a half mile in 
height; its length was unknown. 
Immediately on their arrival a number 
of men commenced to mow the only field 
of grass within miles of the place; and 
though the grasshoppers appeared to mo- 
lest nothing for the first few days—remain- 
ing on the wing all day, darting about so 
quickly that the sight could scarcely fol- 
low their motions—when they did com- 
mence on the grass, it was a race fora 
while between the scythes and the “ hop- 
pers’’—what the scythes cut the hoppers 
would not eat; and that portion of the 
grass which the latter bit was immediately 
tipped with black ooze, so that no apimal 
could eat it while green, and it appeared as 


- though singed with fire. Commencing at 


the tips and eating downward, in a few 
days the grasshoppers left only the stubs. 
The only garden within many miles was 
an acre of turnips; they commenced on it 
in the morning, and at night only afew 
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stoms remained where the leaves had been; 
the next morning, in two hours’ time, 
many of the turnip roots were eaten one- 
third down; a small fire was then kindled 
in the centre of the patch, and a couple of 
beef-heads, from a slaughter-pen, placed 
on it; ina few moments after the ravages 
of the hoppers on the turnips entirely 
ceased. The operation was repeated fora 
few days, till the turnips were gathered in- 
to a cellar, and if they had eaten any 
further into them, it was not perceptible. 
These insects are one and a quarter inch 
in length, of a pale brown color, with seve- 
ral spots of a darker color, and in general 
appearance much like those in the Atlantic 
States; but they have longer wings. They 
bear no resemblance to locusts; they have 
not the barbs like those with which locusts 
penetrate trees, neither like them do they 
insert their eggs in trees; neither are they 
like them in sound, motion, color, shape 
nor size. They will eat no flesh of any 


kind, and only such growing food as is 
eaten either by man or oxen. 

A terrible swarm of these migratory in- 
sects visited the vicinity of Ogden, Utah, 
inthe summer of 1867. In the area over 
which they passed, previous to their arri- 


val, were located many fields of growing 
grain, orchards, gardens, often consisting 
of from three to five acres of onions. The 
swarm, coursing directly northwest on its 
arrival, alighted in the gardens in such 
masses as to hide the vegetables from sight; 
in two hours’ time the onions were totally 
consumed ; in three days’ time, in the area 
of one hundred and twenty miles in length, 
_ and of a universal width of one mle, nota 
vestige of any green vegetation remained ; 
all appeared as a blackened, wilted desert. 

In the years of 1871 and 72 great num- 
bers of these insects were destroyed by a 
new kind of parasite—so far as I am in- 
formed, found only in the Lower Payette 
Valley; it is created by a minute fly stick- 
ing its eggs under the wings of the grass- 
hopper; immediately on being attacked, 
the latter becomes stupid, and will scarce- 
ly move; in about three days it is dead, 
and on examining it again three or four of 
the fly’s eggs are found under each wing, 
and about twice the size as when first 
placed there. 

The eggs of the grasshopper are inserted 
endwise in the ground, in plats of ten or 
fifteen miles in extent; generally on a plain 
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of hard, dry barren land not subject to fal! 
rains, and in the latter part of June follow- 
ing, in less than a week’s time, they all 
hatch out, and immediately emigrate in a 
westerly direction, though never guing 
nearer to the ocean than within forty miles 
of it, on account of the damp or coul tem- 
perature; yet all the valleys eastward from 
that distance are in some measure subject 
to the depredations of those hatched out in 
the vicinity, and it is with some anxiety 
that the farmers watch for propitious signs 
against their appearance during the com- 
ing year. In August the grasshopper eggs 
are deposjted; a rain falls in the early 
part of September, then a few warm days 
come, and the eggs hatch out; then one 
blessed frost—no matter how slight—and 
the young hoppers, about the size of half a 
pinhead, lie dead in myriads as countless 
as grains of sand on the ocean beach; 
then, unless a migratory swarm should 
pass that way, the valleys are but little 
troubled by them in the en$uing year. 

But although frost is a very great bene- 
factor to the world, it has long been the 
desire of men to place it under their con- 
trol, which evidently will to some extent 
be accomplished in time. The following 
facts in regard to it have been observed by 
the writer: 

At Dardanelles, Jackson County, Ore- 
gon, a small gulch, containing water all 
the year, unites with Rogue River. Imme- 
diately below the gulch, yet one hundred 
yards from the river, is a bearing orchard, 
extending over five acres of ground; par- 
allel with the gulch, at a distance of twelve 
feet from it, is a row of peach trees, which 
for many years past have never failed to 
be loaded with ripe fruit every year; the 
next nearest row of trees is about thirty 
feet distant from the water; and in several 
of the intervening years since 1860 the en- 
tire fruit of the orchard, except the row of 
peach trees mentioned, has been destroyed 
by frost in the spring of the year. 

In Boise Basin, in some of the late 
years, in most sections of the country, the 
entire fruit of the huckleberry patches has 
been destroyed by frost, yet there is one 
patch that never fails to be loaded with 
ripe fruit every year; it is located on the 
north side of a mountain, where the 
ground is uneven, and partially covered 
with patches of snow, distant apart near 
twenty feet, and which do not entirely dis- 
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appear till late in July. In the daytime 
the snow is soft; at night it draws the 
frost to it, and turns to hard ice, thereby 
protecting the berries until ripe. 

In a northwesterly direction from Idaho 
City, a gulch containing a small stream of 
water all the year, courses through a canon 
towards the city; at a distance of one 
mile from it the canon widens out into a 
flat. On one side of the gulch, since 1864, 
a garden of different kinds of vegetables 
has been located; this garden has never 
been troubled by frost, while on the oppo- 
site side from it frost is seen nearly every 
month; the reason of this is that all the 
water is turned out of the gulch, and 
courses through the garden in small ditch- 
es—distant apart twenty feet—and each 
carrying a stream in size less than a man’s 


wrist; the water is never turned out of 
these ditches. 

In one of the Atlantic States there isa 
garden which contains a number of fruit 
trees; for a number of years these trees 
have been entirely protected from frost by 
simply suspending a cedar bucket filled 
with water in each tree in the early spring, 
and letting it remain there all the time. 

In pondering on these and other similar 
observations, I have been led to believe 
that if a number of wooden buckets filled 
with water were placed on benches about 
four feet high, and distant apart twenty 
feet, and the ice skimmed off at intervals 
during the night, it would be a sufficient 
protection to gardens against frost from 
winter to winter, though he has no knowl- 
edge that the proposed plan has yetever . 
been tested. 


THE MAN-OF-WAR’S-MAN. 
A TALE OF LAKE ONTARIO. 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


THE day was warm, and the corn of my 
old Quaker employer high. Only himself 
and Donald, a Scotchman, were at work 
with me. In the outer man, we three had 
little in common. The broad brim of 
Friend Hezekiah’s straw hat was at once 
a religious insignia and a sunshade; the 
Scotchman wore yet the Highland kilt in 
which he had leaped the bank of Niagara 
River; and I the navy blue that was mine 
in the President frigate. 

The spirit that day moved not the good 
Quaker to discourse, and Donald was hard- 
ly more voluble than he; and thus we 
toiled on, out at one row and in at anoth- 
er, till there grew in the work an inex- 
pressible tediousness, and my bones ached, 
and my soul was miserable. 

While the hoes clattered, and the long 
leaves brushed me in the eyes, and toad, 
and cricket, and grasshopper started and 
sprang away, I recalled much to make me 
wretched. My mother had but lately 
passed from earth, and I thought how life 
must goon till I should be middle-aged, 
old, dead—yet never could she look on me 
again, nor I on her. At sixteen I had 
gone, much against her wish, with Com- 
modore Rodgers in the President; and I 


could now feel what unhappiness that long 
absence must have caused her. I had re- 
turned on the very day that she sank in 
death, and it was her last request that I 
would never more tempt the deep. 

My father, who died previously, had left 


. his estate to my mother and me. Consist- 


ing wholly of personal property, it was 
placed in the hands of a merchant, named 
Hamilton, who soon after, with both prin- 
cipal and interest, fled to Canada. There 
was thefl no international law by which he 
could be reached; his securities proved 
worthless; aud to myself, an immediate 
consequence of the loss was my engage- 
ment with the old Quaker farmer, till I 
should determine upon some more profit- 
able occupation. 

As the war of 1812 was in progress, I 
might have become a soldier; but I had 
learned on board the President to dislike 
soldiers, as my sliipmates did. Those grim 
old tars would call a chew of tobacco a 
‘soldier; and whenever they happened 
to find a half-exhausted quid which, with 
a view to afuture smoke, some economical 
fellow had laid away to dry, they would 
call for a watch tackle to “ rouse that old 
soldier overboard.” Jack and the marines 
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never could tip glasses together. No, IL 
could not be a soldier, with a musket and 
a cartridge-box. I thought constantly of 
the great broad topsails. Even in the 
Quaker’s cornfield, I seemed to hear the 
flap and slat of the President’s jib and 
spanker as she hove in stays; or the creak 
of her buntline-blocks as she hauled up 
her courses to wear ship; or her thunder 
and dash in the sea as she crowded sail in 
chase of a foe. I was in her when she 
chased the Belvidere, and witnessed the 
bursting of a long twenty-four pounder for- 
ward, by whieh accident, as the historical 
reader is aware, Commodore Rodgers was 
wounded. 

But the last request of my mother shut 
me ever from the ocean, and the lakes, 
also, near one of which, Ontario, was the 
Quaker’s home. Gladly would I have 
sailed that inland sea with Commodore 
Chauncey, whom I sometimes saw on shore 
superintending the construction of a new 
war vessel. I even feared that the old 
Quaker’s niece must wonder at my inert- 
ness in these days of warlike enterprise. 
She was a beautiful girl of sixteen, and 
only half Quakeress, her mother having 
married one of the world’s people. Both 
her parents were long since gone. Her 
father, a Frenchman, had left her some 
little property, and the name, novel among 
her mother’s people, of Blanche La Mar. 

She was now the ward of the Quaker 
farmer, and but for her I should perhaps 
have sought employment elsewhere rather 
than with Friend Hezekiah. She too had 
been defrauded by Mr. John Hamilton, 
and her heritage, like mine, having been 
wholly in money, had gone hopelessly be- 
yond recall. Friend Hezekiah held there- 
fore in his own meek way much bitterness 
against John Hamilton. 

As the sun declined, after the tedious 
day, we all felt an inflow of vitality. It 
Was apparent with the Quaker in the more 
rapid motion of his hoe, and with Donald 
ina warmer retrospect. I gathered that 
he had been at Acre, under Sir Sidney 
Smith, and at Aboukir, with Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. He told us also of the fields 
of Spain; of red Vittora and Talavere ; and 
of Victor and Marmont, of Soult and 
Suchet. Wounded at Barosa, he had fallen 
in the ranks of his people, just as the tri- 
umphant bagpipe drowned the French bu- 
gles and Victor was pushed from the field. 
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His term of service about this time ex- 
piring, and his wound rendering him in- 
capable of immediate reenlistment, he 
returned to Scotland; but it was only to 
encounter a poverty which upon his re- 
covery forced him again into the army. 
He was now sent to Quebec. Thence up 
the St. Lawrence and across Lake Ontariv 
he proceeded with the kilted Highlanders 
to Niagara River. The cause of his subse- 
quent desertion he did not relate. He ap- 
peared to possess that stern sense of honor 
characteristic of the Scotch mountainers, 
and to apprehend that a true account of 
the circumstances involved might be re- 
garded as a story trumped up to extenuate 
his own disgrace. 

‘*Q’ a’ things,” he said, “‘ I canna ’bide 
a deserter! an’ to think that I should be a 
deserter mysel’! But there was muckle 
cause frien’, there was muckle cause !”’ 

His hoe circled the last hill in the long 
corn-row, as he spoke, and looking up, he 
added: 

* A weel, the sun’s gien his last blink, 
an’ you, | take’ it, is the new war ship 
comin’ deon the harbor!’ 

We had all day heard the chorus of sea- 
men’s voices come faintly from the town 
above, and knew it to proceed from Com- 
modore Chauncey’s new flagship, the 
General Pike. She now came slowly past 
the intervening hills, and dropping anchor 
in the stream, swung in the fading light 
directly opposite the field we were about 
quitting. In a few days, at furthest, she 
would join the American squadron. My 
reflections were exceedingly bitter. A 
noble ship of war at anchor at my very 
feet, and I slaving soul and body in the 
Quaker’s cornfield! Yet my mother’s wish 
was sacred, and I would not have dis- 
obeyed it to have commanded the entire 
navy of the republic. 

I had heard much of Chauncey’s repeat- 
ed attempts on the lake to close with the 
British squadron; but that squadron was 
of inferior torce, and its gallant command- 
er, Sir James Yeo, had evinced no less 
masterly qualities while manceuvering to 
avoid any engagement, than had the 
American while he was seeking to compel 
a tight. 

As we crossed an eminence on our way 
to the farmhouse, the dusky shapes of 
several vessels in company with each other, 
attracted our attention, and I had little 
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doubt that this was the squadron of Sir 
James Yeo. It had lately, as I knew, 
been reinforced, and now perhaps felt it- 
self more than a match for Chauncey, till 
the new flagship should be ready for sea. 
I wondered which of the number was the 
Wolf, the redoubtable ship of Sir James 
Yeo himself. Never, even in boyhood, 
had I so longed to be on shipboard. What 
joy on the deck of the Pike to close with 
that famous Briton! I had heard the 
sailors on shore tell how they had chased 
the Wolf, and how they had been chased 
by her; as the advantage of position or 
force favored now this side and now that; 
and how the Wolf by a fortunate tack had 
cut off the Growler and the Julia from 
Chauneey’s squadron, at the very moment 
when that squadron was in full chase of 
her—such was the skillful seamanship of 
Sir James Yeo. The nautical ability of 
Chauncey was fettered by the wretched 
sailing qualities of his fleet; but it was 
hoped that the General Pike would fully 
match the Wolf. 

That evening Blanche La Mar was very 
spiritual. I sat with her in the moonlight 
rehearsing the story of the workman Don- 
ald. She had been half afraid of him when 
two days before he first appeared at the 
farmhouse in his strange bonnet and kilt; 
but now she pictured him as ‘‘ he wrapped 
his colors round his breast in a blood red 
field of Spain;’ and her dark eyes beamed 
with a peculiar light, as if the peaceful 
spirit of her people were forgotten in the 
romance of war. 

* Last night,” she said, “I dreamed of 
armies, and there were bonnets and tartans 
all about me; and my father and mother 
were there also; and all day it has seemed 
to me that I remember something of my 
childhood as connected with things like 
these; or rather that 1 recollect another 
world that was mine before I was born.” 

She remained a few minutes silent, with 
a look of deep abstraction; then turning, 
tearfully, she said: 

“It is so strange, I know not what is 
the matter with me. I have surely seen 
your mother! I am awake, and yet I seem 
to be dreaming. Did you not see her? 
She was close at your side, but she is gone 
now; and she was bidding you to go to sea 
again—but you could not hear her. I 
heard her, and I feel both sorry and glad 
that she has released you from the promise.” 


“My mother! O Blanche, are you sure 
it was no illusion? But what if I were to 
go in the navy? Would you be sorry, 
Blanche ?” 

**O yes, I would be sorry, but then, if it 
would be best for you—surely she must 
know!” 

**O Blanche! if I knew this—knew it to 
be her wish! And then you would not like 
that I should go?” 

* Only if it were for the best!’ 

*But I, too, must see her, or I must 
dream of her. I must know through my 
inner consciousness, that the injunction is 
removed. I feel that you havt seen her— 
I doubt it not—yet no one can experience 
these things for another. And now, dear 
Blanche,” I added, taking her hand, 
** would you weep for me if I were killed? 
Am I aught more to you than a friend? [| 
cannot put my love in words, but to part 
with you forever would be worse than 
death!’ 

She looked tearfully up, and a gush of 
happiness filled my heart, as I met those 
dark blue eyes. But the shadow of her 
grandsire was at my very elbow. Luckily 
I saw it fallin the long slant moonbeam, 
ere he became aware of our presence. 
From the sternness of his speech, however, 
his suspicion of the truth was soon appar- 
ent. Poor Blanche was sent sorrowfully 
within doors, and the spirit moved Friend 
Hezekiah to treat me with unusual cool- 
ness. He objected to my evening inter- 
views with Blanche, hinting very plainly 
his opinion that two young people in our 
condition would best be further asunder. 

That night I lay long awake thinking of 
Blanche—of her strange vision, and the 
artless confession of love in her manner 
more than in her words—and then, falling 
asleep, 1 dreamed of my mother. The day 
had not broken when I awoke. I felt an 
unusual lightness of frame and buoyancy 
of spirit, like one refreshed by some mys- 
terious influence that has hovered above 
his dreams. In a few minutes I became 
aware that all objects in the room had be- 
come as distinctly visible as by day, though 
I knew it to be still night; and at the same 
moment I recognized my mother standing 
at my bedside. I was not startled, not 
even surprised; but simply bethought my- 
self that this was not a dream, and that 
my previous belief in the continued exist- 
ence of the earthly dead was indeed true. 


I 
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My own condition must have been less 
natural than spiritual, fer I could plainly 
fee] her hand as she passed it over my fore- 
head, and even hear the sound of her 
slight movements. 

“T have come back to you in love,” she 
said, “and am always about you; but you 
cannot always see me. My request that 
you would not go to seahas troubled you. I 
see more clearly now, and I recallit. Go 
in the General Pike! Blanche will wait 
for you and be young, and you will be both 
my children. Good-by!’ she added, touch- 
ing her face to mine—and the room became 
dark, and she was gone. 

That morning I milked no cows, fed 
neither pigs nor poultry for Friend 
Hezekiah. 

“Three years in the President, with 
Commodore Rodgers,’’ was my reply to the 
brusk man in the shipping-office, upon his 
inquiring how much I had been to sea. 

* That does not of necessity make you a 
sailor,’ lhe remarked, ‘‘but you have 
learned by this time what a man-of-war is. 
Put your name down here, and report 
at this office to-morrow at ten o’clock.” 

Blanche was attending to the household 
affairs when I returned. I told her loving- 
ly of my vision, not omitting its allusion 
to herself. But again the shadow of 
Friend Hezekiah, now falling in sunlight 
instead of moonlight, cast its broad-brim 
by the doorway, as if to image the wide 
cloud of poverty that hovered over my 
love. Our interview was ended; but 
Blanche wept in her own room, her eyes 
so plainly betraying the fact, as to draw 
upon her the reproof of both her grand- 
parents when she finally came forth to bid 
me farewell. 

Asuperb ship was the General Pike, on 
board which I was sent. The entire 
squadron now lay at anchor at the foot of 
the broad farm where I had so lately at- 
tended the cattle and the corn, and to 
which a magnetic attraction still bound 
me in spirit. The rising sun was just 
sending his fiery arrows over Lake Ontario, 
when the signal was made to get underway. 
Away out upon the lake, and barely visi- 
ble, was the fleet of Sir James Yeo. I was 
a foretopman, and when sent up to loose 
the topgallant-sail, I saw the roof of the 
old Quaker farmhouse, among its hundred 
trees. In the long green lane that reached 
shoreward, were Friend Hezekiah, in his 
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sober straw hat, and Donald in his dusty 
tartan. They had shouldered their hoes, 
and were just coming a-field. I could dis- 
tinguish the spaces between the goodly 
rows of corn by the ranks of bayonet-like 
spindles. I heard the bob-o’-link and the 
shrill ery of the pewit. On the high top- 
gallant-yard, casting off the gaskets and 
overhauling the clewlines, I was not proof 
against a certain feeling of homesickness 
at these sights and sounds of shore, associ- 
ated as they were with thoughts of Blanche. 

The fleet was soon under full sail, and 
as we stood off shore and began to feel the 
long swell of the lake, the English squad- 
ron bore away from us. Presently, how- 
ever, it tacked and headed athwart our 
course, as if Sir James Yeo was not averse 
to an engagement, or was anxious to ascer- 
tain the sailing qualities of his new oppo- 
nent, the Pike. We ran down till within 
four miles of him, when again he kept 
away, and a most exciting chase com- 
menced. The General Pike proved an ex- 


‘cellent sailer, aud gained fast on the 


enemy, but all the while both they and 
ourselves were dropping the main portion 
of our fleet astern. At sunset those of the 
British vessels that were ahead of the 
others began to shorten sail, with the 
evident object of concentrating the whole 
force of the squadron upon the American 
flagship. Our consorts were ten miles 
astern, and we were forced to tack ship, 
losing two men by the fire of the enemy, 
but putting our mark upon several of Sir 
James Yeo’s vessels. For a few minutes 
the British force was all in chase, and 
Commodore Chauncey hoped that tbis 
manceuvre would bring on a general battle ; 
but the shrewd English baronet, finding 
that he had not fully caught us in the trap 
he had set, made signal to again bear away. 


. The superiority of his fleet over the main 


body of ours in sailing qualities was a cer- 
tain advantage which he did not intend to 
forego for the doubtful chances of an en- 
gagement on equal terms. It was a stir- 
ring sight in the sunset dusk—that of the 
curling smoke from the twenty-four 
pounders, the swelling sails of the ships, 
and the bloos-red battle flags. 

Next morning the enemy were again in 
sight, and Sir James having the weather 
gage appeared not averse toa battle; but 
he was soon at his old trick again, of 
manceuvering to separate our vessels, as 
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when he captured the Growler and Julia. 
Commodore Chauncey signalled the fleet 
to bear up close-hauled on the wind, and 
as the British now stood from us, we 
passed a hawser from the Pike to the Asp, 
the next best sailer, thus taking her in tow, 
in order that we might not fall into a trap 
as on the day previous. 

The chase became very exciting, the dull 
sailing vessels of our squadron doing better 
than usual, and the Pike, in spite of her 
encumbrance, steadily gaining. She was 
deep and weatherly, while the Wolf, being 
of shallow build, was not remarkable for 
speed except when well off the wind. Sir 
James now kept in the rear of his squad- 
ron, as if determined to bear the brunt of 
the battle should an engagement become 
unaveidable. Our “‘ tow,” the Asp, though, 
of course, crowding all sail, and doing her 
very best, was a constant hindrance to the 
flagship. The great hawser rose and fell 
alternately, now invisible for half its 
length; now springing out of the water 
with a sharp cutting sound, and straighten- 
ing in a prodigious pull, that sent the fine 
mist flying from its strands. The corutield 
of Friend Hezekiah had nothing like this; 
and how quickly had the current of my 
experience changed from only the visions 
of the inner consciousness to the fresh 
strong scenes of the active world. I 
thought of Blanche, and felt now more 
worthy of her amid the rude stern poetry 
of these sails and banners. 

Sir James Yeo at length made signal to 
tack, as if he had finally decided to risk 
an engagement; but we soon discovered 
that this was not his purpose; for having 
failed in his object of scattering our fleet, 
he shrewdly determined upon running to 
leeward, thereby putting his own shallow 
vessels on their best sailing point, and the 
deeper craft of his pursuer on their worst. 
Instantly the Pike opened upon him, 
stoutly seconded by the Asp, and for a few 
minutes it seemed as if a general battle 
must ensue. The Wolf fought gallantly, 
but all the while she kept under full sail, 
and well off the wind. Soon hermain and 
mizzen topmasts went overboard with a 
crash that was answered by three cheers 
from the Pike. Our twenty-four pounders 
sent spars and rigging splintered and tat- 
tered, and towing under her quarter; but 
her commander was equal to the emergen- 
cy. Herhelm was put hard up and the 
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Wolf fell off dead before the wind. Then, 
with every stitch of canvas he could crowd 
on his foremast, Sir James squared in his 
yards and bore to leeward. The loss of 
the Wolf’s after-spars did not much injure 
her sailing on this point, and the whole 
British squadron now began to leave us 
astern. With the Pike alone we could 
have outsailed the fastest of the enemy’s 
vessels, but the Asp so deadened our way, 
and the remaining portion of the fleet 
could so poorly support us, that the com- 
modore abandoned the chase; but the 
maneceuvres on both sides had shown the 
two commanders to be masters of their art. 
How excited were the old tars that day and 
evening, and what yarns they spun of 
their adventures in the Constitution, the 
United States, the Wasp, and the Hornet! 

There was one Jack Smith, a foretop- 
man, who had been impressed in the Brit- 
ish navy. He was with Nelson at the Nile, 
and afterwards belonged to the small force 
of sailors which cooperated with the Turks 
in the defence of Acre. When he spoke 
of the latter place, I thought of Donald 
and my last day in the Quaker’s cornfield ; 
and especially so while he described the 
plaided Highlanders, who under Colonel 
Douglas took part in that murderous 
fight. But what most interested me was 
his relation of an incident that took place 
during a sally of the Scotch, English and 
Turks combined, wherein they penetrated 
a portion of the French camp. Horses 
were plunging, wagons overthrown, and 
bayonet, and cimetar, and claymore were 
red with blood. Upon the return of the 
sallying party a Scotchman named Donald 
McGregor brought back in his arms a little 
French girl of four years, whose life he 
had saved as she fell from a baggage wag- 
on when its wounded and frantic horses 
had overturned it in the very midst of the 
broadswords, But for the great-hearted 
Highlander the poor little creature must 
have been crushed to a shapeless mass by 
boot, and hoof, and wheel. How she came 
to be left in a position so perilous was un- 
certain; but the French, Jack said, had 
some women and children with them 
about the camp, and the little girl’s pro- 
tectors might have been killed or lost her 
in the uproar of the sudden attack; or the 
baggage-wagon might have been at some 
distance, till the horses, losing their driver by 
a shot, ran madly into the midst of the fray. 


i 
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Afterwards on board the Goliath, sev- 
enty-four, to which ship he belonged, Jack 
saw the same little girl with her broad- 
breasted preserver in his kilt and Highland 
bonnet. She made a fine playmate for the 
Scotcbman’s own child, a little girl of not 
more than three years old; but what caused 
Jack particularly to remember the latter 
was the fact thatin Egypt she suddenly 
disappeared—lost like a precious little gem 
which one might imagine he could find in 
a moment, having mislaid it, but which 
through days, and weeks, and months, is 
never seen again, and is finally lamented 
as gone forever. There are gipseys in 
Egypt as everywhere else, though they are 
not native to that country more than to 
any other, and the Scotchman, with whom 
Jack conversed some time after the loss of 
the child, and down whose hardy cheeks 
the tears started as he related the circum- 
stances, was of opinion that a band of 
these people had carried the little one into 
the interior. They were often in the Brit- 
ish camp and on board the ships, and had 
told the fortunes of both the little chil- 
dren. After’ this affair Jack said the 
Highlander and his wife, who, as was the 
case with many soldiers’ wives, accompan- 
ied her husband in all the operations of 
the army, clung to the little girl so mirac- 
ulously preserved at Acre, with a perfect 
idolatry; seeming to think her a heaven- 
sent child, whose beautiful presence must 
in some degree repair the loss of their own 
darling. Jack was greatly in love with 
the Scotch, and this stout Highlander he 
regarded as finely representing that brave 
and noble people. 

I told him of Donald, Friend Hezekiah’s 
new-come workman, and how he, too, had 
been at Acre and in Egypt. The coinci- 
dence of name and locality impressed the 
old sailor strongly, but the surname of my 
whilom fellow-laborer I was unable to give. 

* Queer,” Jack remarked, “if that should 
be the very man; but tben the Scotch 
have more Donalds than a ship has bolts; 
besides the Donald that 1 knew never 
would have deserted his colors; so I allow 
it’s some fellow that’s trumped up a yarn 
about Acre and old Sidney Smith; but I'd 
like to fall in with him; I could soon tell 
if he knows anything about Bonaparte’s 
grenadiers, for 1 remember how they ap- 
peared as they came charging into the 
breach ; and just how the Highlanders, and 
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the Turks, and the sailors fell afoul of 
them the moment they got inside.” 

In spite of Jack’s incredulity I could not 
help feeling that Friend Hezekiah’s soldier 
farm hand was the hero of my shipmate’s 
story. Many other yarns the foretopman 
related of his experience in the British 
service, yet none that so much inter- 
ested me; but presently it was morning, 
and there was little thought of but the 
fleet of Sir James Yeo. 

We had chased the British squadron 
considerably to the westward, but Sir 
James was not in sight, having probably 
stood to the northward after dark in an 
endeavor to regain Kingston, the principal 
naval port on the enemy’s side of the lake, 
which, however, he would not be able to 
do immediately, from the prevalence of 
an easterly wind that held both him and 
ourselves to leeward of our respective ports. 
In the course of the day we captured a 
British brig which had been away to the 
western extremity of Lake Ontario, and 
was bound back to Kingston. ‘This vessel 
was a merchantman, and being in herself 
valuable, besides having on board a lot of 
choice furs, the commander gave her a 
prize crew of which I happened to be one, 
and ordered her into port. But the wind 
continued to head us off, as it did also the 
fleet, and being unable to keep up with the 
vessels of war as they tacked now north- 
ward and southward, we lost sight of them. 

The prize had on board two women, 
mother and daughter, who from the Cana- 
dian side of Niagara River had sailed in 
her, hoping to reach a relative who resided 
at Kingston. The American commodore, 
not knowing what engagements might yet 
occur between himself and the enemy, had 
thought it best for the two passengers that 
they should continue in the captured ves- 
sel; but as yet we had obtained hardly a 
glimpse of them. Our crew consisted of a 
midshipman, a master’s mate and seven 
men; and after a time I heard the mid- 
shipman, Mr. Rhodes, tell his subordinate 
officer that the young girl was extremely 
handsome, and that the mother had lately 
lost her husband. They were Scotch, he 
added, and he felt a sympathy for them in 
their unhappy condition. Not long after 1 
had a view of both their faces. The moth- 
er was of prepossessing appearance, though 
manifestly of the peasantry; and the girl 
possessed a beauty that was remarkable. 
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In the bad weather that followed the 
brig fell off so much that to avoid going 
ashore we anchored under the lee of a 
headland on the Canadian side of the lake, 
waiting for achange of wind. Shortly af- 
ter there dropped anchor to windward of 
us a schooner from the head of the lake 
for Kingston, and rough as was the weath- 
er a boat from her immediately boarded 
us. One of the boat’s crew was captain of 
the schooner, while ancther, a large burly 


man, who seemed to be a person of some 
consequence, we judged to be an agent of 
the British government, or a trader among 
the Indians up the lake. 

Mr. Rhodes of course represented his 
vessel as English ; but it seemed to me that 
our visitors seemed taken aback by an un- 
expected state of things when they first 
stepped on board, though they immediately 
rallied, showing as little constraint and 
embarrassment as possible. 1 had seen 
John Hamilton, the defaulting debtor to 
my father’s estate, only once, and that was 
years before, for the affair of the property 
had happened during my absence from 
home; but my imperfect remembrance of 
him was recalled by something in the ap- 
pearance of the burly trader, though I was 
far from feeling positive that this was the 
same man. 

“I think they suspect us,” said Mr. 
Rhodes, as the boat pulled back to the 
schooner; ‘“‘and if so they may give us 
trouble, for they seem to have a very large 
crew. They may have seen this vessel be- 
fore ; I couldn’t help thinking of that while 
we were talking. It will soon be dark, but 
we must not allow them to surprise us.” 

Already the night was gathering, and 
should there be no change of weather 
nothing would be easier than for the 
schooner to drop afoul of us, as she was 
dead to windward. But from a wild light- 
ing up of the sky to leeward, it was evi- 
dent that such a manceuvre, if performed 
at all, could not be long delayed, as the 
shift of wind would bring the enemy un- 
der our lee; and besides it promised to 
blow with great violence. 

“I think, sir,” said Jack Smith pres- 
ently, “‘ they are heaving their cable short 
now. It wont do for them to wait, for the 
wind will be out here with a vengeance in 
a few minutes.” 

They were indeed getting up anchor, for 
they meant business. It would hardly do 
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to slip their cable in such a state of the 
weather, and besides the English wished 
to retain the power of bringing their ves- 
sel up at any moment should she threaten 
to drift clear of us. 

‘Tt may not be quite like the Nile, Jack,” 
coolly remarked Mr. Rhodes to the old 
foretopman, Jack Smith, ‘‘ but on a small 
scale we must all be Nelsons!’ 

““Wouldn’t all Decaturs, sir, do as 
well ?” replied Jack, touching his hat. 


“I was with Decatur when he boarded the 


old Philadelphia in Tripoli harbor!’ 

Meantime Mr. Rhodes was briskly moy- 
ing. He ordered us to lie down under the 
shelter of some old spars that were lashed 
against the bulwarks, and to keep our 
arms ready for instant action. Stern fore- 
most the schooner neared us, and there 
was no hail from either side. 

Before a collision occurred the wind 
shifted, piping first aloft and then roaring 
athwart the deck. As it came round 
astern the brig shot ahead, and the schoon- 
er’s mainmast, as we struck her on the 
quarter, carried away our jibboom. At 
the same moment her crew, who had ap- 
parently been lying down, sprang to their 
feet and poured in a volley of musketry. 
Mr. Rhodes fell dead, and the master’s 


mate was mortally wounded. They had in- 


advertently exposed themselves at the very 
moment of greatest danger. Leaping up 
from our cover we returned the fire ina 
manner which so completely surprised the 
enemy as to defeat their intention of board- 
ing; and ere they were able to reload fora 
second volley, the roaring tornado gave 
both them and ourselves sufficient employ- 
ment. 

The vessels were almost instantly sepa- 
rated from each other, heeling over with 
the lee rail to the water as they swung 
around; and though the Englishman drop- 
ped both his anchors he dragged very fast. 
So also did the brig, both vessels drifting 
directly outintothelake. The brig atlength 
parting her cables, we succeeded in getting 
her off before the wind; but realizing that 
at this rate she would in a few hours be up- 
on the opposite shere of the lake, we pres- 
ently brought her to under bare poles, the 
long slack cables assisting to keep her 
head to the gale. 

Having no captain, we were under the 
necessity of creating a “ government,”’ and 
I being the only soul on board who under- 
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stood navigation, though Jack Smith was 
by far the best seaman, it was decided that 
1 should command. The foretopman 
would act as a kind of “ wet nurse” to my 
inexperience; and “‘ wet” enough he was 
too, as were afl the rest of us, for the spray 
went over the foreyard, and the sea though 
not heavy, was right up and down. 

After a time I set the two topsails, close- 
reefed, to diminish the brig’s leeway; and 
when morning broke it was quite a relief 


to discern that no land was yet in sight to 
leeward. It would be many hours before 
the New York shore would give us trouble, 
but should the gale continue long enough, 
there could be only one result at last; for 
the reefed topsails were all that the brig 


could possibly carry, and there was no 
holding our own. 

In my new office of prize captain I went 
below to inquire after the comfort of the 
twopassengers. Ihad expected to find them 
very ill, but they were not so. The moth- 
er informed me that in their passage but 
a short time previously from Scotland they 
had encountered such tempestuous weath- 
er as to have since become proof against 
sea-sickness. Their present position, how- 
ever, greatly alarmed them; but they were 
soothed by my assurance that no immedi- 
ate danger threatened the vessel; and that 
Ideeply sympathized with them in their 
peculiar circumstances of family affliction 
and capture by a national enemy. They 
seemed cheered and grateful. 

Where had I met the beautiful Highland 
girl? I wished to tell how familiar that 
sweet face appeared to me. Had I seen 
her ina dream or in a picture? From a 
sympathetic feeling I was beginning to re- 
late to herself and her mother my ac- 
quaintance with their countryman Donald, 
when Jack Smith came into the cabin 
with some question relative to the state of 
affairs on deck. 

“We did so,” he said, “‘ aboard the old 
Goliath, off the coast of Egypt;” referring 
incidentally to a piece of seamanship which 
the present emergency recalled to memory. 

“Was it the English ship of the line— 
the Goliath?” timidly asked the Scotch 
woman, 

“Yes, madam,” said Jack. ‘I was in 
her at the Nile, and afterward we went up 
the coast of Asia Minor to Acre, when it 
was besieged by Bonaparte.” 

“Il was sometime in the same ship my- 
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self,” said the Highland dame, “‘ with my 
husband ; for it was the Goliath that trans- 
ported the Scottish soldiers. Did ye ken 
puir Donald McGregor the while ?” 

In a moment Jack and she were such 
friends as a mutual remembrance of old 
scenes can sometimes instantly make. So 
this was the wife of that brave Scottish 
soldier of whom the foretopman had told 
me; and this beautiful young girl by her 
side the same whom the gallant Highlander 


had preserved from death amid the thun- 
ders of Bonaparte’s cannon. How happy 
was the Scotch dame to meet one who re- 
membered scenes that lived so vividly with 
herself. But my original idea of a close 
connection between the Donald that Jack 


remembered and the Donald of Friend 
Hezekiah’s broad fields, returned with al- 
most a positive conviction. Mrs. McGreg- 
or, in answer to Jack’s inquiries, sobbingly 
spoke of her husband’s death. 

“May I ask if he fell in battle?” I in- 
quired. 

‘““He did not,’’? she replied, and then 
added convulsively, ‘‘I might almost say 
he was murdered. A _ villanous officer 
spoke in a shameful manner of our Marga- 
ret here, and my husband struck him to 
the earth. For this he was sentenced to 
be shot, but I found means to liberate him 
from the prison where he lay, and he fled. 
In attempting to cross Niagara River he 
was fired upon, and they hae told me he is 
dead. I hae never seen him frae the night 
that I bade him flee. I would meet him in 
the States—that was our plan—but it is all 
over now; and weel as we loved each 
other, we shal] meet nae mair on earth.”’ 

“Mrs. McGregor,”’ I said, “ it is not im- 
possible that your husband may still be 
alive. I am acquainted with a Highland 
soldier whose Christian name is Donald; 
his surname I do not know; he was at Acre 
and Aboukir; he served in Spain, and was 
wounded at Bassora. For some reason 
with which I am unacquainted, he de- 
serted the troops while they were stationed 
near Niagara River, swam the stream, and 
was a weck since at work for a farmer in 
the State of New York. If the gale will 
spare us, you shall erelong see him for 
yourself.” 

Greatly was the Scottish matron over- 
come by the revelation. So was the young 
girl, her Margaret, in whom the foretop- 
man would never have recognized her 
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whom he remembered to have been so mi- 
raculously preserved amid the uproar and 
havoc of Acre, and who had ever been to 
her foster-parents as dear as their own lit- 
tle one whom the gipsey stole in Egypt 
from the camp of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 

And now as I looked at Margaret, it oc- 
curred to me suddenly why her features 
had appeared so familiar at first sight. 
Did she not exactly resemble a picture in 
the parlor of Friend Hezekiah’s great farm- 
house? This was a portrait of Blanche 
La Mar’s mother, so beautiful that I had 
loved to look upon it—not at all like 
Blanche, either, though equally as lovely. 
Why should this girl, caught up from de- 
struction at St. Jean d’ Acre, so resemble 
the mother of Blanche La Mar? 

Often during the day I entered the cabin 
to speak briefly with my two passengers in 
whom I now felt great interest; and I 
thought of Donald, and how we had labor- 
ed side by side in the unromantic corn on 
that August day, and how rejoiced he 
would be at the sight of that precious 
freight which I now had in store for him. 
But at length I almost feared that his des- 
olate heart must remain in desolation still 


for aught that my endeavors might avail; 
for the gale increased, and our reefed sails 


were torn from the yards. The brig made 
a dead lee drift of four miles an hour, and 
upon that inland sea this could not long 
continue. The wind must change or lull, 
or we imust go ashore, with the chances 
ten to one that not a soul would be saved. 

At times we caught sight of a schooner 
to leeward, and had little doubt that our 
belligerent acquaintance of the night pre- 
vious was battling the waves as hopelessly 
as we; she having probably at first run off 
_ before the wind further than had the brig. 
The night following was passed drearily. 
It seemed as if the northerly storm would 
never abate; and even had we numbered a 
hundred instead of seven, there would have 
been only the same tedious thing to do—to 
wait helplessly for the worst. 

At morning we were close aboard the 
schooner. Her main boom was gone, her 
foresail blown away, and her decks were 
completely swept by the high, short, ugly 
sea, such as a storm creates on the lakes. 
At one moment, as the two vessels pitched 
and wallowed with the white foam leap- 
ing about them, and a few shreds of can- 
vas clinging to the boltropes, we were 
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very near falling afoul of the Briton. But 
this seemed almost a matter of indiffer- 
ence, for the shore was now fairly seen 
under our lee, and whether we should sink 
here, or be dashed to destruction there, 
appeared a question which admitted of 
little choice. Was I never to see Blanche 
La Mar again, or the farmhouse of old 
Hezekiah ? 

For a moment I despaired; then confi- 
dence sprang anew. I had never forgot- 
ten the vision which bade me go to sea, 
and under all difficulties the remembrance 
had given me hope. ‘‘Goin the General 
Pike!’ had been the counsel of my moth- 
er’s spirit, and surely that spirit would not 
have pointed me towards destruction. I 
would yet see Blanche again, and the 
cornfield of the broad-brimmed Quaker, 
though I doubted not that its long green 
rows were now levelled. 

With my glass I could soon plainly see 
the land. Right well I knew the shore. 
There were the hills and vales I had so 
often traversed; and there, too, was the 
harbor from which I had sailed in the 
Pike. 

** Jack,’”’ I cried, “if we can get her be- 
fore the wind we can run into the bay.” 

We essayed it, but she steered badly be. 
fore the wind even after we had cut away 
the mainmast; and presently she broached 
completely to again. Though the wind 
was fast dying away, the sea ran as high as 
ever, and at length with a shock that 
brought our gentle passengers hurriedly 
on deck, we struck the shore near the har- 
bor’s mouth. The beach so beaten by the 
furious sea bordered the farm of Friend 
Hezekiah, which extended to both the 
harbor and the lake, making a corner as it 
were. The house whose roof we could see 
in the distance was Friend Hezekiah’s 
house. Who were they by the beach? 
Who but Friend Hezekiah himself and 
Donald McGregor? A boat in such a sea 
would be useless, and in what manner 
could the Quaker and his workman assist 
us? 

It seemed almost impossible that any 
one could be saved; for the shore was 
rocky, and the sea combed and broke in 
with a frightful roar. In an hour the ves- 
sel’s timbers had so far given way twuat the 
deck started off. Now deeply buried by 
the thundering breakers, now tossed aloft, 
and now rolled over and over, we struggled 


to retain our hold of the torn fragments of 
timber and plank as they went pitching 
and shooting from roller to roller. 

Jack Smith and myself had struggled 
with all our might to sustain the two 
Scotch women in their position on a por- 
tion of the deck till it should reach the 
shore; but no sooner did it dash against 
the rocks at a distance of fifty yards from 
dry land, than the undertow, like a great 
sea monster, drew it savagely back to deep 
water. Three or four times did this occur, 
and then as the fragment of wreck rose 
edgewise and turned completely bottom 
up, I felt myself struck by a hoof of a 
swimming horse, and saw the animal’s 
head close to my own. Upon the back of 
the horse was Donald McGregor. How 
little was this scene like that in the Quak- 
er's cornfield, when we had hoed out our 
rows, and Donald said, ‘‘Aweel, the 
sun has given his last blink!’ And yet I 
remembered that scene and that saying 
just as distinctly as if the foaming rollers 
of Lake Ontario had not been making 
sport with my struggle for life. We are 
all made up with layers of impression. 

Donald grasped the two women by the 
hair. He could seeit “like the brown sea- 
weed in the billows fall and rise; and it 
afforded the only trustworthy hold. How 
he got them through the undertow and to 
the firm shore, with the mountain break- 
ers about him, and his floundering, snort- 
ing horse frightened and half unmanage- 
able, 1 was not then permitted to know. 
I saw only that it was the same horse 
wherewith Friend Hezekiah had been used 
to plow among his corn, and with which 
Blanche La Mar had often in Quaker style 
ridden to the neighboring town. 

My head was softer than a rock with 
which it came in contact, and of death or 
life I should have known no more had the 
battle been left to be fought eut between 
the elements and myself. I have, as my 
last memory of that moment, a confused 
recollection of a rough floor of pebbles, of 
slipping edges of rock, and of a sea that 
hissed in my ears and blinded my eyes. 

When I again looked about me I was in 
the well-known room where so lately I had 
seen the spirit of my mother, and from 
which I had started in the gray of morning 
to seek a voyage in the General Pike. I 
had been a week insensible. Blanche was 
rejoiced at my convalescence; and she 
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wept in a manner which reminded me of 
a sweet rain of May time, when her sensi- 
tiv, spirit recalled the sorrows of the past, 
in connection with the hopes wlich now 
she dared to entertain of the future. 

What a wonderful thing, she thought, 
that the terrible gale should have brought 
the loved ones of Donald to the very door 
of the house where he dwelt. And still 
more wonderful was it that Margaret was 
not Donald’s daughter, after all, but the 
daughter of Eugene La Mar and his Quak- 
eress wife, and the granddaughter of Friend 
Hezekiah ; while Blanche herself was Don- 
ald’s daughter, lost in Egypt. And now 
she saw why she had so often thought of 
tartans and bagpipes as things which she 
must have known in some state of pre- 
existence. 

There was a very curious mark upon one 
of Blanche’s arms, made when she was a 
year old by the claw of an eagle which 
among the Highlands attempted to carry 
her off. The gipsey who had finally giv- 
en her up to Mr. La Mar, had informed 
him when dying that she had stolen the 
little giri from the train of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie. So the name of my little half- 
Quakeress was not Blanche La Mar, but 
Jessie McGregor, a name with a thousand 
times more meaning and a thousand times 
more strength. 

And Donald’s Margaret was Marguerite 
La Mar, a name plainly written on one of 
those pretty articles of dress which she 
wore when preserved at Acre. The thou- 
sand obstacles interposed by war had ren- 
dered it difficult to obtain information 
concerning the little waifs, and so the 
matter had passed. 

John Hamilton, too, had proved an im- 
portant witness. He had been with the 
French army and in company with Mr. 
La Mar. John Hamilton, our old debtor— 
how had he been heard from within the 
week. A schooner, as Blanche, or rather 
Jessie informed me, had been lost on the 
beach at the same time with the brig, and 
only one person was saved. He proved to 
be Mr. Hamilton, a large burly man, and 
the same, as 1 at once saw from Jessie’s 
description, who had boarded our brig on 
the Canadian shore. So my impression 
was well-founded; and now the slippery 
renegade was to be held till he should fork 
over our due, which, however, could not 
be done till after the return of peace. 
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Friend Hezekiah had always known that 
the beautiful girl in his household was not 
his grand-daughter, but he wished not to 
speak of it; and thus she had passed for the 
child of that pretty Quakeress who mar- 
ried a Frenchman, and with her husband 
travelled in Europe, in Asia Minor, and in 
Egypt. 

Very fast I recovered from the shock re- 
ceived upon the rocky beach; and as the 
restoration of my twenty thousand dollars 
seemed now probable, the Quaker farmer 
abated his coolness in the presence of my 
evident partiality for the daughter of Don- 
ald McGregor. In five months we read 
the proclamation of peace, and soon John 
Hamilton paid over the money due his 
creditors, as he was abundantly able to do 
through drafts on Canada. 

With the thrift of his countrymen, Don- 
ald McGregor, once in a free land, soon 
made head against poverty. I forced up- 
on my soldier father-in-law, for I need 
hardly say, that Jessie and I were soon 
married, such pecuniary assistance as he 
would accept; but he had great love of in- 
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dependence, and was not easily made the 
recipient of such material aid and comfort. 

Marguerite was married to an officer of 
Chauncey’s squadron; and I do not know 
but Friend Hezekiah loved his newly- 
found grandchild as dearly as he did the 
daughter of the Highlander. 

Jack Smith, who was saved when our 
prize was driven ashore, did not outlive 
the war. Transferred to the Atlantic sea- 
board, when the lakes were bound with 
ice, he was sent on board the glorious old 
President. In the battle of that grand 
old frigate with the Endymion, Tenedos, 
and Pomona, as stationed on the gun-deck, 
and stripped to the waist, he was working 
at a great twenty-four pounder, his head 
was carried completely away by an eigh- 
teen-pound ball from the Tenedos. 

It would not be possible to express the 
happiness I felt in the long winter even- 
ings, when Donald, coming in, would sit 
beside our hearth with his stories of Vitto- 
ra and Bassora, snd his conceptions of 
Marmont and Wellington, of Soult and Sir 
John Moore. 


THE NEW MINISTER AT THORNDALE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Tue Thorndale first parish had been 
without a shepherd something like a year 
and a half. It was very hard to suit every 
one in that parish, and previous experience 
had taught them the utter futility of ex- 
pecting to keep a man against whom any 
one member could bring the faintest 
shadow of objection, either personal or pro- 
fessional. For some reason they had been 
very unfortunate in their previous engage- 
ments, each of the many who had filled 
their pulpit failing to give entire satisfac- 
tion to everybody. For instance: 

The Rev. Mr. Daly was too practical, 
and dwelt altogether too much on such 
subjects as personal integrity, sweetness of 
spirit, and holy living, to the neglect of the 
doctrines—the doctrines were what they 
hired him to expound. Some one of them 
ventured to suggest a little different course 
to him, but alas! when he complied with 
the suggestion, he found he had opened a 
door to a score more of the same sort. 
Deacon Potter believed in freewill, and 
Deacon Smith in Divine sovereignty, and 


so on ad infinitum. The half-distracted 
parson tried to harmonize the discordant 
elements, leaning first alittle one way and 
then a little the other, to the infinite dis- 
gust of first one and then the other wing 
of the differing members, according to 
which side he inclined. And so the last 
state of the man was worse than the first; 
for the differing sections were unanimous 
upon one thing: A minister should be, 
above all things else, rigidly independent. 
They had one weather-vane to their church 
and that was enough. And so Mr. Daly 
resigned. 

After this came Mr. Gordon. He was 
everything that could be asked—eloquent, 
gracefully uniting theory and practice in a 
fine subtle way that offended no one’s 
prejudices, but alas, somebody awoke to the 
fact that this same subtlety of graceful gen- 
eralizing was undermining and sapping the 
foundations of their faith, and heads were 
shaken wisely, and ‘“‘’twont do’’ was said 
more and more emphatically, and—well, 
Mr, Gordon had a call from somewhere 
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about that time — and it was accepted! 

The parish determined to be cautious in 
the selection of Mr. Gordon’s successor, 
and each member generally, and the “ lead- 
ing’? members particularly, had a nicely- 
prepared code of qualifications—including 
theoretical, practical, intellectual, social 
and domestic qualities—they had severally 
resolved he must come up to, in order to 
obtain their suffrage. Strangely enough, 
their ideas on these matters didn’t per- 
fectly agree, and it was perhaps stranger 
still how many faults and imperfections 
the clergy were possessed of. 

“Td no idee,’ said Deacon Stone, 
“what a miserab’e lot o’ workmen the 
Lord had in his vineyard. It seems a pity 
that he couldn’t had a little o’ the wisdom 
and judgment of the Thorndale parish be- 
fore he give ’em a call.” 

But Deacon Stone was terribly old-fash- 
ioned in his ideas, and not at all keen in 
scenting out blemishes, especially in min- 
isters. Of course an old fogy like this 
could have very little weight in so very in- 
telligent and discriminating a parish as 
the first Thorndale. After eight or ten 
months of candidating they at last settled 
upon Mr. Wilmot, a man who at least had 
not the faults of his immediate predeces- 
sors, for one look in his face told you that 
he was fearless and independent, and 
would both preach and practise what his 
own conscience believed to be right; and 
that while not possessing the “‘ talent” of 
Gordon, he stood firm and strong on the 
simple foundations of Christianity, as 
revealed in the Scriptures. ‘At last,’’ 
thought this perfect people, ‘‘we have a 
workman worthy of our hire.’”’ And so 


they gave him a parish party, and intro-, 


duced him tu the “‘ prominent members,” 
and their wives, and their daughters, who 
smiled sweetly on him and invited him to 
tea, and everything was altogether lovely— 
for six months. Then somebody made 
the shocking discovery that the Wilmots 
didn’t own any silver,—to speak of—and 
hadn’t any “ nice dishes,” and most dread- 
ful of all, ate mush for breakfast, and had 
invariably but five small biscuit for sup- 
per, no matter how large the family was. 
And, to crown all, Mr. Wilmot absolutely 
refused to discharge an old and tried ser- 
vant, when he knew one or two of the 
“leading”? members desired him to, on 
account of some personal spite they had 
against her, 
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This was the beginning of the end. Mr. 
Wilmot’s antecedents were hunted up, the 
“specks” magnified in a manner that put 
to blush the most powerful triumph of mi- 
croscopic art, and blazoned abroad with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause. In addition, 
new causes of offence sprung up, Wilmot 
fraternized with the wood-sawyer, and ac- 
tually stopped on the street to speak with 
him! Instead of “taking up” with the 
wealthy members of the parish, he visited 
the sick, and destitute, and afflicted—al- 
ways with words of hope and cheer, and 
where it was needed with more substantial 
aid. Theoretically, the Thorndale parish 
believed a minister should visit the ‘* wid- 
ow and the fatherless’’—practically, they 
preferred it should not be their minister. 
And so one day Mr. Wilmot sent in his 
resignation, and went the way of his pre- 
decessors. 

For the next eighteen months the Thorn- 
dale parish ‘‘candidated ”’ to its heart’s 
content. 1 think I have mentioned that it 
was not easy to suit, particularly asa whole, 
and so, long before the opening of this 
story, they were cut up into cliques and 
divisions, each favoring some particular 
Paul or Apollos, which the others as 
promptly repudiated. And when at last, 
with a considerable degree of unanimity, 
they decided on Francis Bradford, there 
were not a few, both in the parish and out, 
who felt a secret sense of commiseration 
for the young untried man, who had—with 
no small amount of heroism, I think—de- 
cided to risk his fate where his older and 
more experienced brothers had failed. 

And this brings me to the beginning 
proper of my story. Mr. Bradford had 
been duly called, and installed, and had 
begun his labors in Thorndale, under (as 
one of the committee felicitously observed 
in a little introductory speech at the con- 
ventional “parish party’? which Thorn- 
dale always gave its new ministers) ‘ the 
most favorable and encouraging auspices.” 

Perhaps I had better state at omce that 
Mr. Bradford was a single man. This was 
indeed a new feature in the experience of 
the parish, and in certain quarters a some- 
what exhilarating one. I was reading the 
other day the calculations of an English 
divine—based on the number of communi- 
cants, in which the relative numbers of 
men and women in heaven were computed 
to be twelve women to one man—a power- 
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ful acknowledgment of the superiority of 
women in goodness, by the way. After 
the advent of Mr. Bradford, the Thorndale 
First Parish congregation were made up 
of very nearly that proportion of male and 
female attendants. The society had been 
falling off for the last year, but now every 
seat was occupied, and more than a score 
of young ladies who had long since left the 
Sunday school because they were too old, 
became seriously impressed with the beau- 
ty and worth of that institution, and hast- 
ened to show their faith by their works, 
the more particularly when Mr. Bradford 
announced that he should give the school 
his constant personal attention. 

“Plenty of company, now, Ruthie,” said 
Deacon Stone with an odd smile, as his 
pretty little grand-daughter, Ruth Clifton, 
slipped her arm through his, the better to 
guide the almost blind old man through 
the pleasant meadow-path that led from 
the rear of the church to the quaint old 
homestead where these two dwelt alone. 

““Why, yes, grandfather,” she replied 
with innocent enthusiasm, ‘all the girls 
are joining the school] again—I am so glad! 
And beside, it will be so encouraging to 
the new minister; I know he felt disap- 
pointed the first time he came into the 
school, he looked so gravely about at the 
empty seats, and asked ‘if only children 
attended this school.’ 

“And quite ignored my little woman, 
did he?” the old man asked with a pre- 
tence of anger. 

“Ono indeed !—that is, he didn’t mind 
me at all; it’s not likely he should,’ she 
explained, eagerly. ‘* Iam nota very no- 
ticeable person, and—and I don’t really 
think Mr. Bradford has ever seen me yet,”’ 
she added with a faint blush. “I came 
past Lucia May and Delia Warner when I 
left the vestry to-day, talking with him at 
the library door, but I don’t think any of 
them saw me.”’ Then with a little laugh, 
“you are not the only blind person in 
the parish, grandfather.” 

““] know it, dear, I know it,’”’ he said 
soberly. ‘‘ But I'd rather have a clear 
conscience and a spirit of humility than 
all their fine things. ‘Man judgeth from 
appearances, but God looketh at the 
heart.’ Always remember that, dear, and 
trust him for the rest.” 

“But, grandfather, 1 was not complain- 
ing,” she interrupted. 
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see me only when they happen to be alone, 
or want something of me, it is no reason 
why I should be unhappy. It must be in- 
finitely more trouble to them than it is to 
me.” And a bright careless little laugh rip- 
pled through the soft slumberous air, and 
was caught up by a bob-o’-link swinging on 
a swaying bough of the great elm by the 
garden gate, and improved upon in a per- 
fect torrent of jingling, rattling, joyous 
song. 

Deacon Stone’s face brightened, and his 
tremulous hand involuntarily closed over 
the little firm fingers resting on his arm. 
**God bless you forever and ever,” little 
Ruthie, he whispered in a husky voice. 

Ruth smiled brightly up in his face, and 
opened the gate—a low rustic contrivance, 
consisting of a cross-piece, with a narrow 
strip of joist top and bottom, and held to- 
gether by a rope fastened at opposite cor- 
ners, with a large stone tied in the centre. 
The garden ran straight up to the house, 
with a high picket fence on either side, 
In the centre was a brick walk—or rather 
there had been one once. Now, the vigor- 
ous tufts of white clover and knot-grass, 
with here and there a ‘ none-so-pretty,” 
almost entirely concealed the broken and 
sunken bricks. At each side of the path 
was a row of sweet red and white pinks, 
and at the end of them, under the high 
narrow windows, alternate clumps of daffo- 
dils and damask roses. All the rest was 
green-sward, and this sunny June day, of 
a soft exquisite green, shading from dark 
to golden as the sunshine sifted here and 
there through the branches of the stately 
old elm. 

Ruth slipped off her gloves and picked a 
little handful of pinks as she went slowly 
up the path. Her grandfather had gone 
on to the house and she was quite alone, 
when suddenly a murmur of voices struck 
on her ear, and looking up with a start she 
espied Delia Warner, Lucia May, and Mr. 
Bradford walking leisurely along the 
meadow-path, and almost opposite the 
house. They had apparently discovered 
her at the same moment, for they looked 
up quickly, and involuntarily lowered their 
voices. Obeying her first impulse, Ruth 
bowed to the young ladies, both of whom 
gave her a cool stare, and the very faintest 
possible inclination of the head as they 
rustled by in their elegant spring silks. 

A vivid flush overspread the pretty, sen- 
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sitive face, and the sweet lips trembled a 
moment. Then a voice from within called 
“Ruthie,” in such a strange unnatural 
tone that everything else was forgotten, as, 
in a sudden affright, she hurried into the 
house. 

“Grandfather,” she called. There was 
no answer, only a faint moan from the 
kitchen. 

A moment more, and Ruth was kneeling 
on the floor, trying to lift the limp nerve- 
less form of her grandfather in her arms. 
He had been sitting in the doorway and 
had fallen back into the room, his feet 
still resting on the broad, grass-fringed 
doorstone. 

“© grandfather, speak to me!” she 
cried, breaking into tears, and again essay- 
ing to lift the insensible form. 

“Let me assist you, Miss Clifton,”’ said 
astrong quiet voice—the voice of the new 
minister—at her side, and without waiting 
for her to answer, a pair of muscular arms 
lifted the old man as if he had been an in- 
fant. ‘* Now where shall we put him that 
he will get the most air? Have you a 
large cool room with a bed in it?” 

Without speaking Ruth threw open the 
door into the ‘‘ north room,” a great shad- 
owy-looking apartment, in one corner of 
which the “‘spare bed’? had stood from 
time immemorial. 

“ Just the thing, only a trifle close. Open 
the north window, please, and bring some 
cold water,” he said, laying down his bur- 
den on the white lavender-scented bed. 

“O Mr. Bradford, is my grandfather go- 
ing to die?’ Ruth asked sharply, her 
natural awe of ‘‘the minister,’ as well as 
her recent mortification completely swal- 
lowed up in anxiety and alarm. 

“T think not—I see nothing to indicate 
such anevent. It is nothing more than a 
fainting fit, 1am quite sure,” he said, in 
such a quiet assured tone that Ruth re- 
gained her usual composure immediately, 
and went quietly and deftly to work for his 
restoration. 

It was time for the afternoon service, 
however, before he was so far recovered as 
to speak, though he smiled fondly when 
his eyes rested on his grand-daughter, and 
pressed the hand of the young minister 
warmly when he took his departure, which 
he did with no small degree of reluctance. 

“I shall see this picture before my eyes 
all service time,” he said, looking down at 
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Ruth as she knelt, very pale and still, by 
the side of the white-haired old man, who 
every now and then passed his hand caress- 
ingly over hers. 

“*Tf—if you could come in this evening,” 
Ruth stammered, feeling her face grow 
hot. ‘We are so alone here, though I 
never thought of it when grandfather was 
well.” 

“Certainly, Miss Clifton,’’ he responded 
in a hearty voice, ‘I should have come 
for my own sake, if you had not spoken of 
your need. Iam, and shall be very anx- 
ious about Father Stone until I see his 
face in its accustomed place at church.”’ 

Then he shook hands with her in such a 
friendly, cordial way, and had moreover - 
sueh an atmosphere of healthy vitality 
about him, that Ruth’s natural diffidence 
and dread of strangers was quite dissipat- 
ed, and all the long afternoon there was a 
pleasant glow in her heart, and a subtile 
sense of satisfaction permeating all her 
thoughts. 

I want to give, just here, a hint of the 
status of Deacon Stone in the Thorndale 
First Parish. And that it may be the bet- 
ter understood I shall have to go back a 
little. Twenty-five years before, Samuel 
Stone had been deacon of the parish, as 
well as one of its finaneial pillars. He 
had an unbounded faith in everybody, and 
believed all the world as honest as himself. 
And so when Stephen Warner, then a 
young man of twenty-five, came to him, 
and with many specious words besought 
his name to a note for three thousand dol- 
lars, he signed it unhesitatingly, and 
thought no more of it. Stephen was a ris- 
ing young man, everybody said, and Thorn- 
dale was rather proud of him, and proph- 
esied that he would be the richest man in 
town in twenty years. He had built an 
elegant store in the centre of the town, 
whose handsome show windows (a new 
thing then in Thorndale) were at once the 
pride and attraction of the entire village. 
The elder Warner had been noted for his 
shrewdness in trade, as many a hood-wink- 
ed purchaser of a ‘‘fine family horse’’ 
could give sorrowful testimony. But one 
day he died, bequeathing, besides his 
shrewdness, some four or five thousand 
dollars to his only son, Stephen. Stephen 
was not of the sort to bury his talent in a 
napkin, and straightway proceeded to put 
it out where it should gain other talents. 
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There was no risk certainly in signing the 
note of such a shrewd, enterprising young 
fellow as Stephen Warner, and Deacon 
Stone was serenely happy to have it in his 
power to help lay the foundation whereon 
the proud superstructure which should one 
day delight and honor Thorndale, should 
be built. 

One, two and three months went by, 
and the good-hearted deacon had nearly 
forgotten the matter of the note. His son 
and daughter, Charles and Clara, were 
about being married, and like the prodigal 
son in Scripture, insisted on having the 
portion that belonged to them. He had 
meant his two children should have three 
thousand dollars each, and had long ago 
carefully invested it for them. It was ac- 
cordingly withdrawn and handed over to 
them on their wedding day, anda week 
after both his children left Thorndale to 
try their own fortunes in the world. 

Three more months went by, when one 
day a startling rumor ran through Thorn- 
dale—Stephen Warner had failed! The 
elegant new store was closed, and the man 
who held the note for three thousand dol- 
lars came post haste to Thorndale to look 
after his interests. But alas! store and 
goods had alike passed out of the hands of 
Warner, and one Rushton, a New York 
broker, held everything 1n his possession. 
The gentleman therefore called at once on 
Mr. Warner's endorser and presented his 
claim. 

* T shall pay it, of course, but you must 
give me a few days,’”’ the deacon said, try- 
ing to speak cheerfully, yet with a strange 
sinking at his heart, for he knew the old 
homestead and the farm he had tilled for 
nearly forty years must be mortgaged to 
raise the money. He had less than fifteen 
hundred dollars in cash at his command, 
and was just recovering from a slow fever, 
beside, which promised to leave him un- 
able to do his spring work, and labor was 
scarce and dear in Thorndale that season. 

From the mortgage of the farm dated 
the decline of Deacon Stone’s fortunes. 
His health was never firm again after that 
fever, and after fifteen years of anxiety 
and struggle, he gave up all hope of retain- 
ing the farm, though the pang it cost him 
to see it pass into other hands no one but 
God and his own heart knew. He still re- 
tained the old homestead with an acre of 
ground, though both had run down, and 
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were but a pitiful caricature of what they 
had once been. A few years more and his 
wife died, leaving him quite alone. He 
had long since ceased to be the deacon of 
the Thorndale parish, though the familiar 
title still clung to him. Younger and 
wealthier men, imbued with more modern 
ideas, held the offices and controlled its 
affairs, now. 

About this time Stephen Warner came 
back to Thorndale. The twenty-one or 
two years of his absence had made a 
marked change in him, every way. The 
tall slight young man, with the thin face 
and restless gray eyes, was hardly recog- 
nizable in the rather portly broad-shoulder- 
ed gentleman of six-and-forty, whose fair, 
full face had that indescribable look of 
success and satisfaction with itself and 
the world, which one sometimes sees. The 
gray eyes, no longer restless, looked be- 
nignly through gold-mounted eye-glasses, 
and everything, from the heavy seal ring 
on the little finger, to the matchless gloss 
of broadcloth and beaver, proclaimed his 
wealth and importance. The prophecy of 
his youth was more than fulfilled, and all 
Thorndale took off its hat and went down 
on its knees before him. If any one re- 
membered the past they wisely refrained 
from speaking of it, and Deacon Stone, in 
his poverty, and loneliness, and age, was 
conveniently forgotten. It was a business 
transaction, and if the deacon had chosen 
to take the risks, why, it was only his own 
fault. And here everybody coo!ly dismiss- 
ed the whole matter. 

The deacon’s children, in the meantime, 
had children of their own, and were en- 
grossed in their own families, and their 
personal wants and interests. Charles, 
with a fashionable wife and daughters and 
spendthrift son, had enough to look out 
for, he said to himself, when he heard of 
his father’s reverses, without burdening 
himself with an old man who might live 
to be a great deal of trouble. If his father 
“‘hadn’t been a fool he would have been 
independent, now, and had something 
handsome to leave, besides.” 

Clara had developed into a nervous deli- 
cate woman, who had neuralgia, and hy- 
steria, and her husband’s mother, by way 
of afflictions. Howard Clifton, her hus- 
band, hadn’t yet found the fortune he set 
out in search of twenty-two years before, 
and with a family of three grown-up 
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daughters and two boys with enormous di- 
gestion and an unexampled genius for de- 
stroying clothes, it was as much as he could 
do to live in *‘ genteel’ style, as his mother 
daily declared she always had, and always 
would live. 

After his wife died Deacon Stone visited 
each of his children. It did not take him 
long to see that there was no place for him 
in his children’s homes, and with a strange 
sense of desolation tugging at his heart, 
the old man prepared to return to his lone- 
ly dwelling. Clara wept, and ‘so wished 
they were able to keep father,” whereupon 
her mother-in-law remarked with crushing 
severity that they ‘‘really didn’t seem 
able to keep themselves, and she wondered 
poor Howard didn’t give up in despair, it 
was so discouraging toa man to havea 
feeble wife.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Howard Clifton subsid- 
ed iuto her pocket handkerchief, and the 
old deacon slipped quietly out and sat 
down on the back door steps, with his head 
very low on his breast. 

‘Grandfather, dear grandfather,” said 
alow sweet voice, anda soft white arm 
was thrown lovingly across his bowed 
shoulders, ‘‘do you want me? Can I be 
any help and comfort to you, if I come to 
Thorndale ?” 

“You, child!’ he cried, involuntarily 
grasping the little hand in both his own. 

“Why yes, grandfather, I am most 
seventeen, and can learn to do anything— 
if—if I wont be a burden to you. May I 
go—do you want me, grandfather?” part- 
, ing the soft silvery hair with her slender 

fingers, and leaning over to look in his 
face. 

“ Want you, little Ruthie!’ he cried, a 
sudden light in hisfadedeyes. ‘‘ But they 
wouldn’t let you go to live with the old 
man, dear. I mustn’t think of it;’’ and his 
voice fell. 

“T shall go, most certainly, grandfa- 
ther,’”’ she said, resolutely. 

And this was how Ruth Clifton came to 
be living at Thorndale at the opening of 
this story. There had been a storm of 
opposition, but Ruth said very quietly and 
firmly: 

“IT shall go if you all disown me ia con- 
sequence. I know it is right, and all you 
can say will not dissuade me.”’ 

And now we will return to the “ north 
toom,” and look after our patient and his 
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anxious little nurse. The sun had got 
round so as to throw a long slant line of 
pale gold through each of the high narrow 
windows, and the great quiet room was 
tremulous with soft light and shade, and 
odorous with sweet-brier, when the young 
minister paused a moment on the threshold, 
and listened, half fancying in the golden 
gloom of the great shadowy room, that he 
already looked into that more beautiful 
country, beyond the world’s soil and style. 
And this was the picture he saw: 

A long, tremulous beam of pale gold 
falling across a quaintly-carved mahogany 
bookcase, over the high old-fashioned bed- 
stead, and lighting up with a tender glow 
a serene upturned face, crowned with a 
glory of soft silvery hair. A faint smile 
parted the lips, and the wrinkled hands 
were clasped over the white coverlet. In 
a low chair at the bedside sut a slight little 
figure, one small white hand resting caress- 
ingly on the silvered head, while the other 
turned the leaves of the great Bible that 
lay across her lap. She was reading at lit- 
tle intervals, in a sweet quiet voice, a verse 
from one of the royal singer’s triumphant 
psalms. 

How long Francis Bradford might have 
been content to gaze upon this quiet pic- 
ture I have no means of knowing, for 
Ruthie, looking suddenly up, discovered 
his presence, and gave him such a glad 
welcoming smile, that it drove everything 
else out of his mind. 

Then comes a long golden twilight, with 
the faint fitful note of a whip-poor-will 
floating in on the cool odorous air, till the 
room grew dusky with pale rosy-gray shad- 
ows reflected from the western sky. Then 
Francis Bradford rose to take his depart- 
ure with a vague consciousness that what- 
ever the future might hold for him, this 
night would be forever sacred in his mem- 
ory. He knew then, as well as he ever 
could know, that through the golden calm 
of that Sabbath evening his heart had 
slipped out of his keeping, forever and for- 
ever. You see I am not going to spring 
some marvellous plot upon you by-and-by, 
to astonish you, and so am perfectly free 
to make this admission. 

It was known in Thorndale that Mr. 
Bradford went to Deacon Stone’s a great 
deal, but for once this very keen-scented 
people were at fault. I think the possibili- 
ty of the new minister’s falling in love 
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with little quiet unpretentious Ruth Clif- 
ton never once occurred to them. The 
' idea was too absurd to find lodgment in 
their thoughts fora moment. It was very 
proper that Mr. Bradford should visit 
Deacon Stone, as he was sick, though he 
was poor, and of very little account in the 
parish now. 

But one day a thunderbolt burst over 
Thorndale. Delia Warner was returning 
from the post-office, where she had been 
to deposit a dainty little note of invitation 
for Mr. Bradford, to a select party which 
she had been meditating ever since his ad- 
vent, when she met that gentleman riding 
leisurely along through Main Street, ina 
pretty open phaeton, with Ruth Clifton sit- 
ting beside him. And, as if the bare fact 
was not enough, bis face was turned smil- 
ingly to hers, and the careless bow he gave 
Miss Warner proved how completely ab- 
sorbed he was in his companion. 

I will not attempt to picture the surprise 
and indignation that convulsed the First 
Thorndale Parish, when this dreadful news 
got noised abroad. It was terrible to have 
their confidence in their new minister suf- 
fer so rude a shock. Ruth Clifton—for- 
sooth! A mere nobody, who had never 
been acknowledged in Thorndale ‘‘ socie- 
ty,’’ and whose existence, even, was scarce- 
ly recognizable in the circle in which it 
was expected the minister would meve. 
There was little doubt, however, but it was 
all her fault—she had “laid herself out to 
catch him.’”’ Probably she expected to get 
into good society by it, but she wouldn’t— 
they would let her see that, in the 
beginning. 

Poor Ruthie! how her gentle, sensitive 
heart, wounded at every turn, by cold looks 
and contemptuous smiles, and vague hints 
which she did not understand, till one or 
two, more spiteful or more rude than the 
others, openly taunted her with scheming 
to entangle Mr. Bradford, and ruin and 
drag him down by a misalliance. 

It was Delia Warner who said this, 
standing with a group of girls in the vesti- 
bule of the Thorndale Library, as Ruth 
Clifton came out with a copy of the “ Vicar 
of Waketield” in her hand. 

Ruth’s soft brown eyes were lifted with 
a pained startled look to the group of 
elegantly-attired young ladies, and some- 
thing in the cool hauteur of their glance 
gave a terrible emphasis to Miss Warner’s 


cruel speech. The blood rushed in a fierce 
torrent to her face, and then slowly reced- 
ed, seeming to carry all the warmth and 
brightness out of her life with it. How 
chilly it had grown all at once! She shiv- 
ered as she stepped out into the bright 
October sunlight, one sentence in Miss 
Warner’s speech ringing through and 
through her brain—she was ‘‘dragging” 
him down. It seemed strange that she had 
never thought of it before now, when she 
could think of nothing else! She though: 
of all the brilliancy of that future upon 
whose fair threshold he had but just step- 
ped, and her heart gave a quick throb of 
mingled bliss and pain. A little dry chok- 
ing sob forced itself through the slowly 
whitening lips—about which had suddenly 
come a strange tense look—and the beau- 
tiful color faded out of the soft cheeks, 
but there was a new light in the brown 
eyes, and the glow of a great resolve made 
the pure pale face softly luminous. 

Ruth went home by the meadow-path— 
the same clover-starred path down which 
she had walked that beautiful June day-- 
the day of all days because he first came 
there on that day. It was the opening 
stanza in the beautiful idyl that had sung 
her heart and the summer away together. 
Gay groups of golden-rod shimmered in 
the sunshine, and long sprays of white and 
purple asters, with hearts of pale flame, 
bravely stood at their posts, covering the 
retreat of summer. 

Ruth was only eighteen, but at that mo- 
ment her life looked to her as desolate— 
its bloom and sweetness as nearly vanished 
—as the dead summer over whose bier the 
gayly-colored autumn leaves were already 
slowly drifting. She half paused at the 
gate, looking back wistfully, as one looks 
who sees through mists and tears the fad- 
ing shore of a beloved land. Then she 
swung back the rustic gate and went slow- 
ly up the long path, the rustle of the dead 
leaves, instead of the bob-o’-link’s song, 
in her ear, and alas! in her heart. 

That night the Rev. Francis Bradford 
went to bed in a very unchristian temper. 
He was vexed with himself, with the 
Thorndale First Parish, and last, but by 
no means least, with Ruth Clifton. If the 
truth must be told, he was just at this 
time more vexed with her than either of 
the others. 

“Who ever would have dreamed such a 
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gentle, sensitive, dependent little thing 
could be so unreasonably stubborn!” he 
ejaculated angrily, as he tossed from one 
side to the other, one moment resolved to 
getup and walk off his excitement, and 
the next to go to sleep and forget the 
whole thing—if he could! 

“ Who cares what the Thorndale Parish 
say, I should like to know,” he went on; 
“Tam sure I don’t, and Ruth wouldn’t if 
she loved me one half as well as I love her. 
And to think how firm and determined she 
was! She would never be a millstone 
about my neck’—what nonsense! As if 
she were not fit for a queen at this mo- 
ment! How grand, and pure, and brave 
she looked when she said, ‘ Because I love 
youl am firm. Ican sacrifice my love, 
but not your future.’ My future! As if I 
was a boy, and the Thorndale Parish were 
my guardians! Well, I shall not stay here 
shall resign, and, do it to-morrow!” 

But he did not, dear reader; he stayed 
there and fretted himself ill, and was in 
turn jellied, and dressing-gowned, and 
slippered by all the young ladies in the 
parish—save one; and, with the perversity 
of human nature, this exception was the 
only one from whom he desired these 
favors, namely, Ruth Cliften. But though 
Deacon Stone came to see him, no word or 
token came from Ruth. He assured him- 
self twenty times a day that he would put 
all thought of her out of his heart, and 


then consistently went on thinking of 
nothing else. 


The Thorndale Parish were in a state of 
beatitude, and Mr. Bradford grew in favor 
with men and women—more particularly 
the latter. There did not begin to be one 
fourth enough adjectives in the English 
language, of a complimentary character, to 
express their opinion of him. And as to 
his sermons, all were agreed that they were 
“perfectly splendid’?—a very original 
phrase, by the way. 

At last, after repeated failures, Thorn- 
dale First Parish had found a minister 
after its own heart. Everybody was jubi- 
lant. The Sabbath school had an exhibi- 
tion, the ladies a fair. The sewing-circle 
enlarged in its phylacteries, and half a 
score of young women were added to the 
church. The First Parish had not enjoyed 
such a season of prosperity for years. The 
pastor of such a flourishing society ought 
to have been perfectly happy, certainly. 
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And yet I am afraid he was not—nay, Iam 
sure that only one thing kept him from 
forsaking his admiring flock altogether, 
and that was, once a week, at least, he 
saw Ruth Clifton. For Ruth was always 
at church, though (and it made him more 
angry than a minister ought to be, since 
ministers are not supposed to have passions 
like other men,) very little notice or at- 
tention was vouchsafed her by the 
“prominent” members of the parish. 

And en passant, the church aristocracy 
is the most cool, the most exclusive thing 
in the world. The “prominent” and 
‘influential members of a parish oecupy 
a position to which monarchs may aspire, 
but never reach. 

But I think he did not seem to notice— 
and the parish congratulated themselves 
on their clearness and promptness in the 
premises—there was not a shred of ribbon, 
a tint of dress, or more yet, the shadow of 
an expression on the grave young face 
that looked up at him from the humble 
“wing” pew of Deacon Stone that the 
young minister did not know by heart. 

But one Sunday there was a radical 
change. A stranger, a gentleman of per- 
haps fifty years, sat in Deacon Stone’s 
pew, holding the hymn book with Ruth; 
and when the service was over, both par- 
ish and pastor were considerably exercised 
by seeing him hand her into a charming 
little phaeton, to which were attached a 
span of the loveliest dapple-greys, the long 
tails sweeping the ground, and the beauti- 
ful silken manes tossed back from the 
proudly arching necks. 

But while the parish wondered who he 
could be, and commented on his stylish 
air, the elegance of his dress—not forget- 
ting the diamond ring that he wore on his 
little finger—the pastor remembered more 
the look of half sadness, half exultation, 
that crossed the faintly-flushed face of 
Ruthie Clifton as she went down the aisle 
and out at the church door. 

There is always some one in every coun- 
try town, who, by some occult process 
known only to the guild, contrives to get 
at every one’s affairs, and with the most 
commendable enterprise and public spirit 
proceeds to enlighten their slower and 
more ignorant brethren. David Saunders 
represented this class in Thorndale, and 
before the little phaeton was fairly out of 
the yard he had informed a dozen people 
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that “that was the chap who had come 
on after the old deacon and Miss Ruth, 
and all hands were going to leave Thorn- 
dale that very week. He believed he lived 
somewhere in the South, and he guessed 
he was rich—shouldn’t wonder at all if he 
was going to marry little Ruth.” 

The minister heard every word of the 
foregoing sentence as he came down the 
church steps. Ordinarily he gave little 
heed to anything Saunders reported, ex- 
cept to fee] amused at the fellow’s mania 
for news-telling, but now every word fell 
on his heart with O, such a cold leaden 
weight! Ruth going away from Thorndale! 
The sweet face to vanish forever from the 
humble wing pew—the face which had, 
more than he himself knew, been his in- 
spiration to all earnest work—to all lofty 
thought. 

And then, against his own good sense, 
against his faith in Ruth, he fell to specu- 
lating on the probable truth of Saunders’s 
prophecy that she would marry this man, 
for whom just at this moment he did not 
entertain a feeling exactly becoming a 
minister of the gospel of goodwill to men. 

The short winter twilight was fast fading 
out in the west, and long dusky columns 
wheeled down the bare desolate valleys, 
and girt the hills and woods with tremu- 
lous shadows, when Francis Bradford 
crossed with long, nervous strides the 
meadow, beyond which stood the old Stone 
homestead. There was a shimmering glow 
of yellow light against the high narrow 
windows, and coming nearer, his eyes rest- 
ed ona charming picture. A broad open 
fireplace, with a bright wood fire leaping 
and curling up its great throat, and reflect- 
ing itself over and over on the polished 
surface of the great brass andirons; and 
before it, rocking dreamily to and fro, her 
sweet face bathed with its rosy glow, sat 
Ruth—his Ruth! For in that moment all 
the pent-up love he had been trying these 
last few months to trample out, sprang up 
within him, a very giant that would not 
be stayed. 

Another moment and Ruth Clifton’s 
startled and blushing face was held against 
his breast, his arms folding her in a pas- 

sionate embrace. 

“Ruth, 1 will not give you up—if you 
leave Thorndale 1 will not stay here twen- 
ty-four hours!” he cried breathlessly, com- 
ing eagerly into the room. ‘O Ruthie! 


you will not leave me—you will not con- 
firm this cruel report that you are to go 
away with him—vhis stranger I saw you 
with Sunday?” his heart growing heavy 
at the quick blush that dyed the fair face, 
and the faintly-exultant look that he had 
noticed before in the church. 

“If you mean Mr. Grantley, I am proud 
and happy too, to say that both grand- 
father and myself have promised to go to 
his pleasant Southern home with him as 
soon as a few necessary arrangements can 
be made,”’ she responded quietly, yet with a 
little exultant thrill in the steady voice; 
“Thorndale society will not be likely to 
miss me greatly, lfancy. But had it been 
otherwise than it has, the fact that it will 
make dear grandfather’s declining days 
easy and pleasant, is enough to make me 
glad, and willing to go.” : : 

Francis Bradford was standing apart, 
now, his arms folded, his face white and 
grave. 

* Ruth,” he said, after a moment of 
sombre silence, “‘I will not censure you, 
but God grant you may never know the 
pain you are giving me. I hope he may 
make you as happy as 1 had hoped to do— 
I cannot say more.”’ 

His strong voice faltered, and he had 
turned half away, when Ruth sprang to 
his side, her eyes shining, her face radiant. 

“O Francis! What do you—what can 
you mean?” shecried. ‘As if he—as if 
anybody could ever take your place! And 
Mr. Grantley has a wife and three children 
besides,’”’ and laughing a little to hide the 
embarrassment his eager glance gave her, 
she added, ‘‘I have never heard of his 
being a Mormon, and I am quite sure it is 
Virginia, and not Utah, where he proposes 
to take us.” 

“ Ruthie—my darling!’ was the quick 
rapturous cry, and then—well, no matter! 
What followed couldn’t be half as interest- 
ing to you as to the parties concerned, if I 
should tell it. 

Well, the whole story came out, after 
Deacon Stone and Ruth had been gone a 
few days, and the old homestead sat dark 
and deserted, overblown with drifting 
winds and snows. And this was the story: 

More than twenty-five years ago, when 
Robert Grantley was a young struggling 
merchant, there came a period of financial 
distress. He had no wealthy friends to 
aid him, and with a sinking heart he saw 
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one after another going down about him, 
and the way before him growing darker 
and darker every day. At length there 
came a crisis—a day when the heavens 
were shrouded, and hope died utterly out 
of his heart. Deacon Stone, then one of 
the wealthiest men th Thorndale, came 
into his office on some sort of business, and 
somehow, he never quite knew how, suc- 
ceeded in getting the whole story of his 
troubles and disheartenments from him, 
as well as the amount necessary to carry 
nim over the chasm upon whose very 
brink he was now standing. 

“We can’t have this, Robert,’’ the dea- 
con said, smiling; and drawing some paper 
toward him, quietly wrote out a check for 
the needed sum. 

“But, Deacon Stone,” cried the aston- 
ished and bewildered young man, ‘I have 
no friend to give security, and what will 
my note be worth to you after the confes- 
sion I have made you?” 

“Thaven’t asked you for a note, have 
I?” he responded, smilingly. Then he 
added more gravely, “I believe you are 


worthy of the confidence and respect I. 


have had for you from the beginning, and 
therefore I give you this assistance, gladly. 
When you can return it without distressing 
yourself, you can do so—till then, do not 
make yourself uneasy about it.”’ 

The loan had been promptly paid within 
a year—‘the debt of gratitude had been 
gathering interest ever since,’’? Mr. Grant- 
ley said. It was by the merest chance he 
had heard of the reverses that had over- 
taken his benefactor, as he had been in 
business in Virginia for nearly twenty 
years. As soon, however, as be had heard 
of them, he had started for the North, and 
the result of his visit was the removal just 
mentioned of Deacon Stone and Ruth from 
all the barrenness and desolation of the 
old homestead by the frozen wind-swept 
meadows of the North, to the warmth, and 
brightness, and plenty of Robert Grantley’s 
luxuriant Virginian bome. 

Thorndale didn’t talk of anything else 
for a month, but at the end of that time 
it suffered a still more startling sensation— 
at least that portion of it composing the 
First Parish. Its eloquent young minister, 
who it flattered itself was being trained 
and moulded to exactly meet and fulfil 
all its wishes, very unexpectedly resigned. 
The notice was read by the minister who 
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supplied the pulpit that Sabbath, Mr. Brad- 
ford himself having been absent several 
days. Grief, astonishment and indigna- 
tion succeeded each other in their hearts. 
But the measure of their tribulation was 
not yet full; three days afterward David 
Saunders came home from the city in a 
state of sublime beatitude, having in his 
hands a paper in which figured the follow- 
ing item: 

** Married in Litchburg, Va., by the Rev. 
James Deane, at the residence of Robert 
Grantley, Esq., Rey. Francis Bradford of 
Thorndale, Mass., to Miss Ruth Clifton of 
Litchburg.”’ 

I draw a veil over the terrible conster- 
nation that convulsed the Thorndale First 
Parish upon this shocking announcement. 
I frankly confess my utter inability to do 
the subject justice, and modestly withdraw. 

P.S. I forgot to mention that the pas- 
torate of the First Parish in Thorndale 
is again vacant. Best of references re- 
quired, and the preference given to married 
applicants. 


THE AUTUMN oF LiFEe.—It is the solemn 
thought, connected with middle life, that 
life’s last business is begun in earnest; and 
it is then, midway between the cradle and 
the grave, that a man begins to marvel 
that he let the days of youth go by so half 
enjoyed. It is the pensive autumn feeling, 
it is the sensation ef half sadness that we 
experience when the longest day of the 
year is passed, and every day that follows 
is shorter, and the night fainter, and the 
feebler shadows tell Nature is hastening 
with gigantic footsteps to her winter grave. 
So does man look back upon his youth. 
When the first gray hairs become visible, 
when the unwelcome truth fastens itself 
upon the mind that a man is no longer go- 
ing up hill, but down, and that the sun is 
always westering, he looks back on things 
behind. When we were children we 
thought as children. But now there lies 
before us manhood, with its earnest work, 
and then old age, and then the grave, and 
then home. There is a second youth for 
man, better and holier than the first, if he 
will look on and not look back. 


lf anger arise in the breast, instantly 
seal up thy lips, and let it not ge forth; 
for, like fire when it wants vent, it will 
suppress itsclf. 
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NICKY THE WAIF. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW I SAVED MY MONEY AND MY LIFE. 


I wAs alarmed upon hearing that foot- 
step behind me, because it flashed upon 
me in an instant, that the commander of 
the cutter might have sent a party around 
into the swamp to cut off the retreat of 
those who escaped from the schooner; and 
that this might be one of them, reconnoit- 
ering. But my fears were quickly set at 
rest by the friendly but anxious face of 
Benito, as he parted the reeds with his 
hands, and peered cautiously between 
them. 

“Nick, my dear fellow—is that you ?”’ 
he whispered. 

“Yes; and I’m dreadful glad—”’ 

“Hist !—whisper; they may hear us.”’ 

“O no they wont; they disappeared 
some minutes ago. I don’t believe they 
will trouble us any more.” 

** Well, [hope not ;’ and he drew a long 
sigh of relief. ‘‘ Where’s the captain?” 

** Dead, I suppose.” And I pointed to 
the Ilurricane, which was now so wrapped 
in flame and smoke that a glimpse of her 
masts and rigging could be had only when 
the wind blew through the great black 


clouds. Benito gazed at the melancholy 
sight, and then put his hands over his 
face. The tears dropped througl: his fin- 
gers; tears that he could not restrain, at 
the fate of his friend, Captain Brewster. 

*‘TIe was a brave, rash man, Nick,” he 
said; “‘and a good friend to you and me. 
It will be a long day before we find another 
like him.”’ 

I have never found another like him. 
Friends 1 have had; and, thank God ;— 
friends I still have, anxious and eager for 
my welfare, and who would make great 
sacrifices for me; but when Talbot Brews- 
ter died, Iknew that I never should find 
one of his kind again. Ile was a misguid- 
ed man, violating the laws of his country 
for gain; but he was also a high-souled, 
chivalous, generous man, and he had qual- 
ities that, under a slight difference of cir- 
cumstances, would have made him great. 
I never can forget his conduct at Memphis; 
very few men would have taken up the 
cause of a poor, unknown, friendless boy, 
as he did, just because he saw that I was 
being oppressed, and that I was likely to 
suffer for the crime of others. If I should 
live to be a thousand years old, his memory 
would be dearer to me every year. 


[Entered according to Act of Con 


, in the year 1872, by Tuomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., i> 
the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 
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1@s so wrapped up in these thoughts, 
-as was-also Benito, with his sorrow, that I 
hardly gave a thought to the great personal 
misfortune that I had suffered in the cap- 
tain’s uvtimely death. It was simply a 
Joss of three thousand dollars to me, which 
he certainly would have presented me in a 
few days, had he lived. Now, my worldly 
wealth consisted of the money in the 
pocket-book which he had given me, just 
before throwing me overboard, together 
with what I had saved out of the money 
given me by the passengers on the rail- 
road train in Tennessee; in all, about four 
¢hundred dollars—perhaps a little over. 

I had better close up my connection with 
the Hurricane and her captain right here, 
although I may have to go forward of my 
story in the order of time to doit. I knew 
very well that Captain Brewster had con- 
siderable money—I have no doubt that it 
amounted to thirty thousand dollars. This 
was the profits of his smuggling voyages 
for several years; and I knew evough of 
the way he managed his affairs, to know 
that this was not kept aboard the Hurri- 
cane. He was too prudent to risk its loss 
in that way; and I guessed that he had 
deposited it for safe-keeping with some of 
‘the New Orleans traders who were always 
on hand in the swamp or the wilderness to 
purchase his smuggled cargoes. In less 
than a week after this, I was in New 
‘Orleans; how I got there, and what hap- 
pened tome before I got there, you shall 
soon learn. But one of my first errands 
was to go to one of these traders, who had 
the captain’s money, as I was quite certain, 
and inquire about it. Of course, I had 
no legal claim on it myself, though visions 
of my three thousand dollars were still 
dancing in my head; but I thought it only 
my duty to my dead friend to discover 
where his money was, so that, in case I 
‘should ever hear of any relatives of his, I 
could know where to send them. I knew 
that he was unmarried; but I thought it 
‘very likely that he had relatioas some- 
where, and that I might meet them some 
‘day. So I went to this man, when I found 
myself in New Orleans again, and opened 
the subject to him. 

He was an old, yellow, wrinkled fellow, 
‘and would not have inspired confidence in 
‘any one that had never seen him before. 
i don’t know why the captain had trusted 
him so largely; I suppose it was because 


he knew he was a sharp business man, and 
paid him excellent prices for his goods; 
and he probably thought he could trust 
him with his money. So he could, while 
he was alive himself; bnt his death put a 
new aspect on the matter. I found Mr. 
Bonneau at his place of business. It was 
a dark, dirty den on Tchoupitoulas Street,* 
crammed with all kinds of goods and 
wares. He sat at his desk, reading a news- 
paper; and he looked up and scowled 
when he saw me. 

“Ha! who are you? What do you 
want?” 

I thought this was pretty cool, particular- 
ly as L had known him well for almost two 
years, and he knew me well enough, too, 
and had often begged me for my “in- 

* fluence” with the captain in the sale of 
his goods, promising that he would give 
me lots of favors in New Orleans, if I 
would call on him. Well, here I was, 
ready to try him; I had come for no favor, 
but simply wanted that he should do what 
was right about the captain’s money. And 
this was my reception! 

I was a little staggered, but I can’t say 
that I was much astonished, for my experi- 
ence in the world had taught me that there 
are not many men who can be depended 
on. 

“*T think you know me, sir,”’ I said. 

“No, I don’t! - Who are you, anyway?” 

He said this with an insolent stare that 
angered me. 

** My name is Nick Manners, as you know 
very well. I saw you last down on Bayou 
Blanche, when you came down to buy one 
of Captain Brewster’s smuggled cargoes. 
I guess you remember that—don’t you ?” 

He turned as white as his yellow skin 
would allow him to, and looked me in the 
face with his little greenish eyes, as though 
he would have liked to kill me qn the spot. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked, 

* Just two things. In the first plaee, I 
have good reason to think that you have 
about thirty thousand dollars of Captain 
Brewster’s money in your hands, which he 
left with you for safe-keeping. I—” 

He lifted up his hands with assumed 

astonishment. 
* Some of the boys who read this, may want to 
know how to pronounce this tremendous word, 
Juet cast out the 6, the first u, the i, and the sec- 
ond @, and you will have the correct pronuncia- 
tion of one of the queerest names in that city of 
queer names, Accent on the second syllable. 
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“T call all the angels to witness that I 
haven’t got a cent of his money,”’ he pro- 
tested. “I don’t know anything about 
this Captain Brewster that you speak of; 
and as for you—” 

I was now thoroughly aroused by the 
hypocrisy and brazen impudence of the old 
rat, and I formed the resolution on the in- 
staut that [ would frighten him into pay- 
ing me my three thousand dollars. 

“Mr. Bonneau,” I said, “‘you are a 
ridiculous old liar, and a rascal, as well; 
and you know it better than any one else. 
I think—”’ 

He jumped up, raging with passion. 
“Get out of my shop, you young scoun- 
drel!’ he cried, shaking his fist at me. 

* Keep cool, Mr. Bonneau,’ I said, and 
took a seat ona stool. ‘“‘ There is no use 
of your getting into a passion about this; 
it will do you no good. Here Iam, and 
here I will stay, till I get my business done 
with you.” 

* Jackanapes! Impudent little villain! 
I will call a policeman.” 

**I wish you would, Mr. Bonneau. I was 
thinking of callingone myself. If you will 
call one, I shall be saved the trouble.” 

I really believe that if the old man had 


possessed the strength, he would have 
thrown himself upon me and strangled 


me. He stood there glaring at me, and 
working his fingers as- though he had 
them on my throat. 

**T will call a policeman to put you out 
of my shop,” he said, as soon as he could 
command his voice. 

“Very well. Then I will ge right out 
with him, and ask him to show me the 
way to the custom-house.” 

He dropped back in his chair as though 
he had been shot. 

“To the custom-house!” he exclaimed, 
as soon as he could speak. ‘‘ What do 
you want there ?”’ 

“To make a complaint against one Paul 
Bonneau, for deating in smuggled goods; 
for assisting in smuggling, and purchasing 
them, knowing that they had paid no du- 
ties, and were brought into the country in 
a contraband way. Then when an officer 
comes back here, you know what he’ll 
come for.’’. 

“You can’t prove it!’ he whispered; 
his wrath and his terror were now so great 
that he could not speak loud. ‘Come, 
now; how will you prove it?” 
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“Very easily. I think I knew theé§urri- 
cane and her captain about as well as any 
one. I think I can tell how many times I 
have seen you take smuggled goods of 
him. I shouldn’t wonder if you had some 
of them here now;” and I looked around 
at the piles of goods which eovered the 
shelves and most of the floor of the den. 
“Ah, indeed!—there are several dozen 
boxes of those Tacon cigars. Those came 
from Havana on the Hurricane less than a 
month ago; and you took them from the 
captain at Bayou Blanche. Then there 
are thirty Mexican saddles on those shelves, 
which look like old friends; yes, those 
came from Matamoras, and you—” 

“ Stop!’ he cried. ‘Supposing this is 
all so, you are just as guilty as I am. 
You were one of the smugglers.” 

“T never knew there was anything of 
that kind about the Hurricane till her last 
voyage, and I’m guilty of nothing, because 
I was ignorant. But I can tell you one 
thing; if you want to make any complaints 
against me, go and do it. I'll have your 
whole shop here confiscated in two days, if 
you do.” 

“No, no,’”’ he said, trembling all over. 
“Don’t do that; we can fix this matter up 
between us, without any complaints. Tell 
me what you want me to do.” 

* You have heard of the burning of the 
Hurricane, and the death of the captain?” 
asked. 

“Yes; it was published in the Picayune. 
I thought they killed you, too.” 

“Not exactly. Well, here I am, looking 
after the captain’s money. You have it.” 

I spoke very decidedly, just as though 
I knew it certainly; and he did not deny it. 

**T don’t know whether he left any rela- 
tives or nut. If he did, they will come 
some day to claim it.” 

“IT don’t believe he had any. I’m quite 
certain he did not.” The old man had 
now moderated his tone, and seemed a 
great deal more anxious than angry. 

‘“*That may be so or not,” I said. “I 
am not a relative of his; but I have a 
claim on part of that money. Three thou- 
sand dollars of it I'll have before I leave 
here.” 

“I'd like to know what claim you have,” 
he said, assuming his old tone. 

“ Because he meant to give it to me,” I 
replied, tirmly. ‘‘ He told me 80, the very 
day that he died. He said I had served 
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him faithfully, and that he would give me 
three thousand dollars. Now I demand it 
of you!” 

“This is monstrous,’ said Mr. Bonneau, 
shifting his chair from one leg to the other. 
wont pay it.’’ 

* Good-morning, sir!’ I said; and I took 
my cap and started for the door. 

“ Hold on—where are you going ?”’ 

“To the custom-house.”’ 

“No—hang it, don’t go there. say, my 
boy—you ought to have something, if your 
friend meant you should; but the figure 
you name is preposterous.” 

“ It was just what he meant to give me,”’ 
I said stoutly, *‘ and I’ll take no less.” 

“ Hum—say five hundred dollars. That’s 
a large sum for a young fellow like you.” 

I shook my head. 

“A thousand, then. Come; be reason- 
able.” 

“Tam reasonable. I ask you to do just 
what Talbot Brewster himself would have 
done. If you don’t—” 

“Don’t threaten me, sir! I’m not used 
to being bullied. I offer you fifteen hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

“You may as well double it first as last. 
You’ve got to come to it.’’ 

The old man ground his teeth with rage, 
“Take two thousand and leave me,” he 
almost screamed. I.took my cap again. 

“Tam in earnest about this matter, Mr. 
Bonneau,”’ I said, “and I see that you are 
not. Give me three thousand dollars, or 
l’ll go straight to the custom-house and 
complain of yeu.’’ 

He seized his pen, wrote off a check, and 
threw it angrily at me. 

“‘There—take it, and begone,” he cried. 
I looked at it; the amount was correct, 
and it was signed by himself, and properly 
drawn on a bank of the city. 

left the dem immediately; and know- 
ing, from past experience, that I must get 
somebody to satisfy the teller at the bank 
that I was the proper person, I went after 
my friend with whom I had left the pres- 
ents that I meant to give Jenny Hawks. 
He went to the bank with me; the check 
was cashed, and I deposited the amount to 
my credit. While we stood at the counter, 
who should come in but Mr. Bonneau? He 
Saw me, scowled, and hastened past into 
the cashier’s room. A suspicion that he 
had come to stop payment on this check 
suddenly occurred to me; but I was wrong. 
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I discovered afterward that his business 
there was to withdraw all his funds, that 
he might leave the city. I passed by the 
old den on Tchoupitoulas Street the next 
morning, and I found it bare and empty, 
all the goods gone, and a boy sweeping 
eut. I had so thoroughly alarmed the old 
shark, with my threats of the custom-house 
officials, that he had disposed of his goods 
in the night, and left the city. I have 
never seen him since; and I suppose that 
poor Captain Brewster’s money is still in 
his pocket. 

But, in the natural course of my story, 
I have not reached New Orleans yet. All 
this time, I am supposed to be sitting there 
with Benito among the reeds on the shore 
of Petite Bayou, watching the conflagration 
of the Hurricane. Suddenly, as we watch- 
ed it, a bright glare shot up from the hold, 
and a stunning explosion followed, which 
scattered the wreck in fragments over the 
Bayou and the surrounding swamps. Oar 
escape was fortunate; a great fragment of 
wood whizzed close above our heads, and 
sank among the reeds, a little way off. 
We looked in bewilderment at each other, 
and the charred and smoking remains of 
the beautiful vessel. 

** It was that powder in the hold,’’ Beni- 
to exclaimed. ‘Don’t you remember it— 
five kegs that we shipped ?”’ 

I remembered it then, and wondered 
how I could have forgotten it before. 

Well, what’s to be done now, Nick?” 
he asked. ‘‘I suppose we’d better get out 
of this, or those boats may be back here 
and catch us loafing about. Have you got 
any plan for the future ?”’ 

I had several plans that I did not care to 
disclose to him; plans that related to peo- 
ple and places that he knew nothing about. 
But just at present we were equally con- 
cerned in getting out of this swamp, and 
so 1 told him. 

** Ay, ay, comrade—you’re right about 
that. But New Orleans is a great long 
way from this, and it’s hard enough to get 
to any solid ground from here, without a 
boat, I’m afraid. But we'll try it.” 

**Do you know where to find anything 
like a path?” I asked. 

‘* Path ?—no, indeed! There are tens of 
thousands of acres in this great wilderness 
of reeds, and there’s not one acre in a 
hundred that affords a solid footing. 
We've got to splash and wade through the 
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mud and water till we find some way out of 
it, or get some kind of a shelter. The 
Lord only knews what’ll become of us. 
We must keep up stout hearts, and do our 
best. I'll lead off, and you keep close to 
me. There’s the sun, getting down in the 
west; we'll go northerly. Have you a 
pistol ?” 

No.”’ 

“‘T have two; take this one and put it 
in your breast pocket. We don't know 
what we may meet about here. Now 
come.” 

He dove among the reeds and disappear- 
ed; I followed quickly. I have a distinct 
recollection of that afternoon’s tramp, 
and I hope that I may never have to re- 
peatit. For about four hours we waded 
about in that wretched swamp, often knee- 
deep and sometimes leg-deep in mud and 
water, and with the reeds so high that 
they often grew above our heads, and so 
thick that we had to force a passage through 
them. It was weary, discouraging work, 
and our passage wasvery slow. We rarely 
came to a firm piece of ground, and when 
we did, it was but afew feet square. We 
were trying to traverse a great desolate 
swamp; and before dark we were wet, 
muddy, tired, and almost desponding. For 
the first hour we tried to keep our spirits 
up by singing; but the truth was, that 
after what had happened that day we did 
not feel very much like singing, and I sus- 
pect that our music was as doleful as the 
place. 

“Seems to me we must come to some 
kind of a settlement soon,’’ Benito said. 
“IT didn’t suppose there was so much up- 
inhabited territory in the United States.” 

But nothing of the kind met our long- 
ingeyes yet. Nothing around us but reeds, 
with not always a glimpse of the blue sky 
overhead; nothing under foot but mud 
and water, in which we went splashing 
and floundering. 

“TI say, Benite,” I cried, giving voice to 
the dreadful thought that was troubling 
me; “perhaps we shall never get out of 
this.”’ 

“If you want to guess,’”’ he shouted 
back, “‘ you might better make a cheerful 
guess, It’s just as cheap.” 

“ But do you think we shall ever escape 
from here ?” 

“I’m beginning to have my doubts about 
it! It’s almost night now; the sunisclear 
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down, and it’ll be dark in half an hour, 
What’ll become of us here in the night, I 
don’t know. But keep up courage; we 
shall lose everything by despairing, and we 
may perhaps save ourselves by being stout- 
hearted. Here we go again!” 

Twilight came—it was almost dark; but 
still we labored on. I was almost hope- 
less; and as people are apt to do when 
brought face to face with the prospect of a 
dreadful death, I began thinking of my 
friends. I thought of Jenny Hawks, 
and imagined her sitting at Woodville by 
the evening lamp, reading aloud to her 
father eut of the newspaper. I wondered 
if I should ever see her again, and— 

A shout from Benito electrified me. 
“Glory, Nick! A light—a light! Look off 
there !’’ 

My heart bounded; there was a blessed 
light, twinkling far away among the reeds. 
We stopped, with a common impulse, and 
Benito threw his arms around me and 
hugged me. 

“Thank God, Nick, for this deliver- 
ance!’ he cried. ‘1 don’t know that I 
ever prayed before ; but 1 will now—Thank 
God for saving us! Nick, I never expected 
that we would get out of this horrible 
swamp. I didn’t tell you what I knew 
about it, for I knew you were discouraged 
enough. There are quagmires in some 
parts of it, where aman will sink out of 
sight in the mud; and how we have es- 
caped the alligators so far, I can’t tell. 
Before you came to the schooner, two of 
the men went into the swamps one day to 
catch frogs, while we lay at anchor in 
Bayou Blanche. They never came back, 
aud nothing was ever heard of them. I 
have known of others being lost in the 
same way. We are saved by a miracle, 
Nick!” 

It was indeed a providential escape that 
could make such an impression on this 
wild, rattle-brained fellow as to cause him 
to fall on his knees, as he did, and thank 
God for his deliverance. It had grown 
quite dark now; aud joining our arms s0 
that we could keep together, we moved on 
toward the light. We walked at least half 
amile before reaching it; and presently 
the ground grew firm and the reeds disap- 
peared. We came out on an open space, 
where there seemed to be a little garden; 
in the centre of it was a small house, or 
rather a hovel, for it was but one story in 
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height, and its general appearance was di- 
lapidated. In the distance we could see 
_ the Mississippi; but it was too dark to find 
out much more about the place then. In 
fact, we had no desire to; we were hungry, 
wet and tired, and our wants were pressing. 
The light shone from a window of the hov- 
el, and we went up and knocked at the door. 
A voice within softly demanded what we 
wanted, and the door was held open far 
enough to allow the glittering eyes of an 
old black woman to inspect us. We told 
her that we were lostin the swamp, and 
very hungry. ‘I'll pay you well for some 
bread, and a place to sleep on the floor to- 
night,”’ I said. 

“You are poor creeters, sho enough,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Lostin de swamp! My poor 
Billy went in dere seben years ago, and 
nebber come back at all. Yes, come in; 
but don’t make no noise; dere’s a poor 
sick woman in yah.”’ 

We tiptoed in after her and the door 
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was shut again. There was a table against 
the wall, with some bread, cheese and 
onions on it; and Benito, too hungry for 
ceremony, sat down immediately and com- 
menced to eat. I looked beyond, to the 
bed, where the sick woman lay. Her eyes 
were closed; she seemed to be asleep. Her 
face was white and very thin; a hand ly- 
ing outside the counterpane was so wasted 
that it seemed almost transparent. The 
face was deeply wrinkled, and the black 
hair that fell over the pillow was in places 
changed to white. She seemed in the last 
stages of consumption. 

Her eyes opened while I stood there; 
they met mine. I recognized her; she 


knew me, and the shock affected me so 
that I had to catch hold of a chair to keep 
from falling. For thirteen years I had not 
seen that face; but in my sleeping and in 
my waking hours it had been with me, and, 
changed as it was, I knew it instantly. 

It was the face of Mae! 


INDIAN 


YARNS. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


A “BREACH OF PROMISE” CASE. 


Tue early settlers of Maine used to tell 
the following stery of the Pequawket In- 
dians, who lived in the valley of the Saco 
river. 

A young brave, in one of their villages, 
had failed in his attentions to a certain 
squaw. After endeavoring in vain to re- 
gain his affection, she made complaints to 
the old chief, who appointed a hearing, or 
trial. At the appointed time the lady laid 
the case before her judge, and explained 
the nature of the promise made her. It 
consisted of sundry visits to her wigwam, 
“many little indefinable attentions,’ and 
presents, a bunch of feathers and several 
yards of red flannel. This constituted the 
charge, all told in a very moving and affect- 
ing manner. But the faithless brave de- 
nied “ indefinable attentions” intoto. He 
had visited her father’s wigwam for the 
purpose of passing away time, when it was 
stormy and not convenient to hunt, and 
had given the feathers and flannel from 
friendly motives, and nothing further. 
He called the Great Spirit to witness that 
he had never dreamed of inspiring affection 
in the bosom of the young squaw. During 
this defence the plaintiff sat regarding him 


with tearful eyes, and at this latter declara- 
tion fainted outright. 

The old chief and his councillors were 
puzzled, and sat a long while in silence; 
but eventually decided that the defence of 
the young warrior was invalid. And he 
was formally sentenced to give the desert- 
ed squaw a yellow feather, a broach that 
was then dangling from his neck, anda 
dozen coon skins. 

The sentence was no sooner concluded, 
than the squaw sprang upon her feet, and 
clapping her hands, exclaimed with joy: 

** Now me ready to be courted again.” 

It might be a matter of curiosity to know 
whether that young Indian lady were not 
the prototype of many pale-faced maidens 
of our own times. 


RATHER ROUGH CORES. 

An Indian named Huthbuck, having 
done a favor for the first governor of Maine, 
called for hisreward. His excellency took 
the red man into the public storeroom 
and desired him to name what he would 
have. His eyes, after roaming about the 
room for some time, at last settled upon 
some tallow candles which were suspended 
from a joist. He took them for some 
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foreign fruit that was hanging up to dry. 

“T will take them,” said the Indian. 

The governor handed him two pounds of 
candles, which he thrust into his blanket, 
and went away well satisfied. A few days 
after the governor met him in the street, 
and, after the usual compliments, the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued: 

“Well, Huthbuck, how did you like the 
candles?” 

“Very well,’”’ was the reply. 

“Have you burned them all yet?” 

“Burned them ?” 

““ Yes.”’ 

** No—I ate them.” 

You ate them 

“Yes, I boiled them with my corn and 
ate them all up.” 

** Well! and how did they eat?” contin- 
ued the governor. 

“Why, the fruit-part eat very well,” said 
Huthbuck, “but the cores stuck in my 
squaw’s throat and nearly choked her to 
death.” 


THE SQUAW AND HER RUM BOTTLE. 

Tue following has always struck us as 
one of the most remarkable instances of 
sang froid on record. 


Every one who has visited Turner’s Falls, 
on the Connecticut River, will remember 
with what violence the water rushes 
through that narrow pass. Itis afrightful 
passage of about four hundred yards in 
length, formed by two shelving mountains 
of solid rock, which approach within tive 
yards on either side. 

Through this chasm are compelled to 
pass all the waters which in time of floods 
pour down from the northern country. No 
boat, in short, no living creature, save fish, 
was ever known to pass this narrow, except 
an Indian woman. Itis related, that at the 
time of spring freshets, a squaw, having 
with her a large bottle of rum, had under- 
taken to cross the river at some distance 
above. But though she had the god Bac- 
chus by her side, yet Neptune prevailed 
in spite of their united efforts, and the 
canoe was swept down toward the roaring 
gulf. Seeing that her exertions with the 
paddle were unavailing, and that she was 
being rapidly hurried to certain destruc- 
tion, this woman seized upon her bottle of 
rum, and did not take it from her mouth 
till the last drop was quaffed. 

She was marvellously preserved, and 
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picked up floating in the canoe several 
miles below, still drunk as a hog. When 
afterwards asked how she dared to drink 
80 much rum with the prospect of certain 
death before her, she replied, “‘O, I knew 
it was far too much for one time, but I was 
determined not to lose it,’’ 


DEVIL’S BLOOD.” 

An Indian living near Minisink, and 
who was known in that neighborhood by 
the name of “ Little Beaver,” had once, 
when under the influence of liquor, killed 
the best Indian friend he had, fancying 
him to be a certain inveterate enemy. He 
said that while intoxicated the face of his 
friend presented to his eyes all the fea- 
tures of the man with whom he was ina 
state of the most deadly hostility. When 
he awoke from his drunken delusion, he 
was struck with horror, and determined 
from that moment never again to taste the 
maddening poison, which he was convinc- 
ed had been invented by the devil. From 
that time until his death, which happened 
thirty years afterwards, he never drank a 
drop of ardeut spirits, which he always 
called Devil’s Blood.”” He was convinc- 


. ed that the devil or some of his imps must 


have made it. 


** PAPA, DON’T BURY ME DEEP.”’—In the 
spring of 1869, a little girl died of con- 
sumption, aged eight years and _ three 
months. A few days before she died she 
called her father to her bedside and said, 
**Papa, when I die, don’t bury me deep— 
not more than so deep,’’? holding up her 
slender and emaciated arm, and measuring 
from her shoulder out. ‘‘O, it is so hard to 
be put down so deep in the cold ground; 
and please don’t place any marble slab on 
my grave, it will be so dark under it, and 
press so heavy on my little breast. Sod my 
grave nicely, and plant a tree at its head so 
the wild birds can come in its branches 
and sing for me.” After a pause, she con- 


, tinued, ‘* But it seems to me I would rather 


have our birds sing for me than the wild 
birds. Couldn’t you let brother Willie and 
sister Emma bring our cage of little birds 
out to the cemetery every Sunday morning 
and leave them to sing forme all day ? Then 
when you are all at church it wont seem so 
lonesome out there by myself.” A few 
days after Anna died, and her affectionate 
parent did everything as she requested. 


i 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


OnE bright winter morning, Mattie Hold- 
en burst into the room where her mother 
sat sewing, and with flushed face and 
sparkling eyes, exclaimed : 

“‘ Here it is, mother, here it is!’ 

Her mother looked up smilingly. 

‘‘A whole half dollar, Mattie; now what 
will you do with it?” 

Mattie’s face clouded a moment. 

“Tt’s only a—quarter—but I’m sure that’s 
something.”’ 

“Only a quarter,” said her mother, in 
surprise. ‘‘ I thought you said it was to be 
fifty cents.” 

“T thought it would be fifty cents, but 
you know it was my first at—at—my first 
time—and I got to reading once or twice, 
and Nettie and Bob sorted faster than I, 
and Aunt Minna said she guessed my 
proportion was a quarter, and I was glad 
to get it and let the old dusty papers 
alone.”’ 


Mattie had been at her grandmother's, 


helping her little cousins arrange a large 
quantity of papers and magazines which 
had from time to time collected in a spare 
room devoted to that purpose. Mattie had 
read most of the time so that of the prom- 
ised fee for the labor performed, her share 
was really more than just, but Aunt Minna, 
knowing Mattie’s weakness for books, and 
hoping sometime it would prove other than 
a weakness in results, indulgently paid her 
what to Mattie was a sum large enough, 
although smaller than that justly given her 
cousins, 

“Do you want me to put it in your 
bank?” her mother asked. 

Mattie compressed her lips and shook 
her head, 

P “No’m. I think I should like to buy a 
oll.” 

“I would not spend it all fora doll,’ 
said her mother. 

* P’raps I shan’t have to,” said Mattie; 
“but if you will let me I will go and see 
what a doll costs—such a one as I like.” 

Mattie’s mother consented, and Mattie 
proceeded to the nearest shop to make her 
purchases, 


She returned in high spirits, and laid 


three separate parcels in her mother’s lap. 

** All this?” her mother said. 

** Yes ’m, and two cents over,’’ and Mat- 
tie proceeded to unroll her bundles. 

“Two dolls, mother, see, I’m going to 
have them twins.” 

** But they’re not china, Mattie.” 

“Well, they’re just as good, you can 
wash their faces with butter, and make 
clean.” 

“IT think one nice china doll would be 
much better.” 

“Ono, mother; now see the paper one, 
and see if she hasn’t the very prettiest face 
and the most elegant dresses that you ever 
saw.” 

The paper doll was more to Mrs. Hold- 
en’s taste than the other two, and she 
strongly urged Mattie to try and make an 
exchange. But Mattie was intent upon 
having twins, and dressing them alike, 
notwithstanding the fact that one of the 
dolls was shorter than the other, and that 


one had blue eyes and short hair, and the 
other brown eyes and long black curls; a 
fact which Bob and Nettie were not slow 
in discovering when they came in the 
afternoon to show the purchases that they 
had themselves made. Bob wore a new 
blue necktie vastly becoming, and Nettie 
was armed with canvas and worsteds, mak- 
ing something mysterious for Christmas. 

** Dear me,” said Mattie, ‘‘ why didn’t I 
think of Christmas? Well, I know I can 
save my paper doll till then.” 

So she privately showed it to Bob, but 
would not show it to Nettie. 

‘And as long as these dolls can’t be 
twins, I guess I’]1 dress only one at a time.” 

At her request, her mother then gave 
her bits of muslin and ribbons, and draw- 
ing a table in front of the fire, with Nettie’s 
help she began to dress the doll, while Bob 
looked on, wishing dolls had never been 
invented and that “the girls’”’ would play 
dominoes with him instead. But as “the 
girls’ had no such intention, he contented 
himself with observing their motions, and 
making remarks. 

*T should think white muslin was rath- 
er cold for to-day,”’ he said. 
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**O well, we’re making believe it’s the 
first of May,’’ said Mattie. 

“Yes,” said Nettie, ‘‘ and warm for the 
season. Hand me the scissors, Mat.’’ 

“Seems to me Keturah’s cheeks are 
rather red and shiny,” said Bob. 

“* That isn’t her name,” said Mattie. 

“O, what is her name?” asked Nettie, 
“T never thought to ask before.” 

“TI thought of calling them Violet and 
Violante,” said Mattie, ‘‘ when I proposed 
having them twins, but now—” 

call her Violent,” said Bob, that’s 
a capital name. Miss Violent in white 
muslin on the first of May, with pallid 
cheeks and—”’ 

** Bob,” said Nettie, reproachfully, no- 
ticing the color rising on her litule cousin’s 
cheek. 

“Let him make fun if he wants to,’ 
said Mattie, ‘‘ boys always do at anything 
that’s poetieal.”’ 

* Poetical?” asked Bob. 

** Yes, I’m sure Violet is poetical,” said 
Nettie, *‘ and Violante isn’t bad in its way 
—only I always think of ‘ Violante in the 
pantry.’ ” 

“ That’s poetical, sure,’’ said Bob. 

** QO, it’s Violante,’”’ said Mattie; they 
had been twins I couldn’t have called 
them those names, so it’s just as well.” 

*“ And not better too (two),’’ said Bob, 
obliged to laugh at his own wit. 

*“*What a bother!” exclaimed Mattie, 
after a moment’s silence. 

asked Bob. 

“No, this plaguy, plaguy overskirt!’’ 
and without considering results, Mattie 
gave the table which was a slight stand, 
easily overturned, a push, and taking ad- 
vantage of its capabilities in that direction, 
over it.went despite Bob’s efforts to prevent 
it. 

Alas, Mattie’s doll fell head first against 
the iron grate, and lay a hapless ruin at 
her feet. 
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Nettie looked aghast, Bob sorrowful, and 
the quick tears sprang into Mattie’s eyes, 

“Never mind,” she said; “‘now I’m 
gladder than ever that I got two instead of 
one. Let’s pick up the pieces and dress 
Erminia.” 

Bob did not even make fun of this last 
name, but helped to right the table and its 
contents, and inwardly resolved that at 
Christmas time Mattie should have a doll 
after his mind, and call it whatever she 
pleased. He was even more resolved in 
this when in the process of dressing the 
next doll a leg and an arm came out and a 
crack appeared in the back of its neck. 

Mattie would not allow herself to repine 
at the spending of her money in the pres- 
ence of her cousins or her mother, but 
when alone in her bed at night she wept 
silently to herself for a while, then sud- 
denly recollecting that Aunt Minna had 
said there was still a day’s more work 
among the papers, she resolved to try her 
hand again, to work more industriously, 
and to spend the money she received in a 
wiser manner. 

Then a thought of the paper doll saved 
to be given away on Christmas comforted 
her, and when she woke next morning not 
a tear lingered in her smiling eyes. 


Kinp Worps.—A single word may dis- 
quiet an entire family for a whole day. 
One surly glance may cast a gloom over the 
household, while a smile, like a gleam of 
sunshine, may light up the weariest hours. 
Children should feel that kind words, gen- 
tle acts and sweet dispositions make glad 
the homes where peace and blessing dwell. 
No matter how humble the abode, if it be 
garnished with kindness and smiles, the 
heart will turn joyously to it from all the 
tumults of the world, and home, if ever so 
homely, will be the dearest spot beneath 
the circuit of the sun. 
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Send all communications for this De- 

partment to Epwin R. Briees, WEsT 

BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 
Contributions solicited from all puzzle 

wrilers. 

For Prize offers see the July number. 


_Answers to August Puzzles. 

23. Pile-Lip. 24. Hebrides. 25. Long. 
26. Bahama. 27. Formosa. 28. Sable. 
29. Sitka. 30. ‘* Do thy little, do it well.” 
31. Beaufort. 32. Belgrade. 33. Belvi- 
dere. 34. Benares. 35. Berkshire. 36. 
Bermuda. 87. Billerica. 388. Bohemia. 
39. Bolivia. 40. Bombay. 41. Watch; 
Agile; Timid; Cling; Hedge. 42. Adam; 
Dare; Area; Mead. 43. ‘‘ Dream of the 
Angels.” 


4. L 
PEN 
PASTE 
LESSONS 
CLOCK 
ANT 
45. Trombone. 46. Bath; Aloe; Torn; 
Hens. 47. Bale; Ales; Leap; Espy. 48. 
“Our Young People’s Story Teller.” 49. 


Heighton ; Eight. 
70. Transposition. 
Transpose to blot, or mark, or line, 
Whichever you wish, 


And by the change you then may dine 


On a well-known fish. 
N. 


71. Problem. 

A. and B. have each a certain sum of 
money. One half of A’s money, plus $600, 
equals the whole of B’s. Two thirds of 
B’s, minus $100, equals A’s. What sum 
does each possess ? WILSON. 


(2. Puzzle. 
. In the porch ardent spirits are sold. 
. [hope a record will be kept. 
. The bell announces dinner. 
. Give Maro a melon immediately. 
5. How far I am away from home. 
Concealed in the above lines are five 
words, which when written down form a 
double acrostic, and the initials and finals 
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RUTHVEN’S BUZZLE. PAGE, 


read downward name two very popular 
amusements. Cyrit DEANE. 


73. Diamond Puzzle. 

1. A vowel; 2. A lyric poem; 3. One 
who arrives; 4. One who loves; 5. Excel- 
lence; 6. One indulged or fondled; 7. A 
consonant. TYRos. 


74. Words Squared. 
1. To mock; 2. To depart; 3. Devoured ; 
4. An incident; 5. Lacerations. 
FRED SINGLETON. 


75. Enigma. 

The answer contains 12 letters, and is 
the name of an animal. 

The 8, 5, 4, is to offer suddenly. 

The 1, 11, 10, is a buzzing sound. 

The 6, 7, 12, 8, is a piece of timber. 

The 9, 2, 10, is to design. 

Exviza H. Morton. 


Decapitations. 
76. Behead cold, and leave to escape. 
77. To change, and leave a vase. 
78. To utter, and leave a sharp point. 
79. To check, and leave a toy. 
Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 
80. Cross-Word Enigma. 
In river, not in lake; 
In quiver, not in shake; 
In flower, not in pink; 
In thought, not in think; 
In girl, not in boy; 
In glee, not in joy; 
The whole was a poet. 
H. S. Taytor. 


81. Double Acrostic. 
Trouble; A body of water; A tie. 


The initials and finals name two common . 


trees. Ep. WYNNE. 


82. Enigma. 

Composed of fifteen letters. 

10, 2, 12, 15, 4, 3, 15, is an animal. 

8, 5, 6, 18, 7, 11, is a girl’s name. 

1, 9, 4, 8, is a plant. 

13, 14, is a preposition. 

The whole no one should be without. 
EDITH. 


Answers in Two Months 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Sponer CAKE.—Five eggs, one coffee 
cup of sugar, beat together one-half hour, 
add one coffee cup of flour, stirring as lit- 
tle as possible after putting in the flour. 
Bake moderately. 


CREAM CAKE WITHOUT EGG@s.—Four 
cups flour, three cups of sugar, one cup 
butter, two cups of sour cream, three tea- 
spoonful saleratus dissolved in a little cold 
water, one-half a grated nutmeg, and a tea- 
spoonful essence of lemon. 


Tea CAKeEs.—A quart of flour, one pint 
of sour cream, teaspoonful saleratus, two 
cups of molasses, little cinnamon and salt, 
make a stiff paste, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven. 


Lemon Pie.—Here is a lemon pie with 
raisins in it. Rind and juice of one lemon, 
one egg, one cup sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of corn starch dissolved in two-thirds of a 


cup of milk, one cup of raisins, and butter 
one-half the size of an egg. 


Pupprne.—One and half cup rice, 
one cup sugar, one egg, four quarts sweet 
milk, one quarter nutmeg. Bake three 
hours, and stir often until half done. 
This pudding is yery nice when eaten cold 
as well as warm. 


BoILED FLANK—To EAT COLD.—Take 
apiece of beef flank six or eight inches 
wide, and as long as you can getit. Sprinkle 
salt on it, if fresh; prepare stuffing as for 
fowls, and spread over it; roll up very 
tight and tie with strings to keep in place, 
as the heat will curl it. Then tie or sew 
itup in a cloth, and drop into rapidly 
boiling water. Cook several hours; the 
larger the piece the longer it will take. 
Try with afork. When done lay between 
boards and put a weight on it keeping the 
cloth on still. When cold it will slice 
beautifully. 


How TO MAKE GREEN PIcKLEs.—If 
hard green cucumber pickles are wanted, 
salt down in dry salt, putting a layer of 
salt in the jar, then a layer of pickles, and 


so on until full. This will produce pickles 
as green as they can be made, but it is 
more costly than making brine. 


STEAMED INDIAN PuppING.—Take one 
teacup sweet milk, half teacup buttermilk, 
half teacup molasses, two cups Indian 
meal, one of flour, one of English cur- 
rants, one teaspoon saleratus, and a little 
salt; put it in a basin and set it in a 
steamer over boiling water for two hours; 
serve with a sauce made of butter and 
sugar, or sweetened cream. 


PATENT STarcH 
two ounces, and two ounces white wax; 
melt, and run it toathincake. A piece 
the size of a cent gives linen the appear- 
ance of having just left the hands of the 
most expert finisher, and prevents the iron 
from sticking. 


Cookine PouLtRy.—It is said all kinds 
of poultry and meat can be cooked quicker 
by adding to the waterin which they are 
boiled a little vinegar or a piece of lemon., 
The action of the acid is beneficial on 
old, tough meats, rendering them quite 
tender and easy of digestion. Tainted 
meats and fowls will lose their bad taste 
and odor of cooking in this way, and if not 
used too freely no taste will be acquired. 


Tapioca CREAM.—Soak two table-spoon- 
fuls of tapioca in just enough water to 
cover it, all night. The next morning boil 
one quart of milk with the soaked tapioca, 
add two-thirds of a cup of sugar to it- and 
alittle salt. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
thoroughly, and when the milk has boiled 
for ten minutes, stir them into it, remove 
it from the fire, and stir rapidly for five 
minutes so they will not curdle. Flavor it 
with vanilla; beat the whites to a stiff 
froth, and put over the top of the pudding 
dish into which you have turned the tapio- 
ca; sift sugar over it and brown for five 
minutes in the oven; serve cold. This 
makes a more delicious desert than pastry, 
to our taste, and can be prepared the day 
before it is needed. 
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A Wisconsin pedagogue is growling be- 
cause he had so little pay for his work. 
Last week he thrashed nine boys, boxed 
four small girls, kissed all the larger ones, 
“boarded round” every day, built his 
own fires, besides attending to the regular 
daily school exercises, and he receives a 
salary of only $4 a week. 


The words of a Memphis belle, accord- 
ing to a reporter, “issue from her lips, each 
instinct with a separate life and expression 
of their own, and might almost be likened 
to bees leaving the calyx of a flower, each 
charged with its burden of pollen and 
honey—sense and sweetness.’”’ And yet 
the probabilities are that that belle wears 
twenty-two dollars worth of somebody 
else’s hair, and the reporter only gets nine 
dollars a week. 

A female lecturer recently, in speaking 
of an “effeminate man,” said: “ He is like 
a weak poultice; like a cross between root 
beer and ginger pop, with the cork out; 
like a kitten in pantalettes, like a trick 
monkey with a blonde mustache. He goes 
through life on tiptoes, and dies like 
cologne water spilt on the ground.”’ 


“The mosquito is intensely religious,’ 
said Sparques to his spouse to-day. 

“How so?” she inquired. 

“Because he is preying all the time,” 
said Sparques. 

Mrs. Sparques smiled at her husband’s 
joke, but immediately said, ‘“‘ Mosquitos 
are not religious.” 

“Why?” asked Sparques. 

“Because they present their bills on 
Sundays.” 


A newspaper in Ohio was sent for nine 
years toa subscriber who never paid a cent 
for it. The other day the newspaper was 
returned to the patient and long-suffering 
publisher, with the affecting pencil note 
on its margin; ‘Gone to the better world.” 
The publisher is a very pious man, but it 
is reported that his faith is terribly shaken 
in regard to the accuracy of the infor- 
mation. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


An old Dutch tavern keeper had his third 
wife, and being asked his views of matri- 
mony, replied, ‘‘ Vell den, you see, de first 
time I marries for love—dat vash goot; 
den I marries for peuty, dat vash good too, 
apout as goot as de first; but dis time I 
marries for money, and dis is petter as 
both!’ Old Cooney took a practical view 
of things. 

A few days ago a resident of Detroit was 
taken sick and sent for a doctor. The 
doctor left a prescription, and with it a re- 
quest that one of the children should call 
at his office the next day and say how the 
patient was doing. A little girl came, and 
when questioned she promptly answered, 
‘*Please, sir, father is getting better; he’s 
broke the stove all to pieces this morning, 
and been a fighting mother, just like he 
used to.” 


Teacher (who had been commenting on 
the visit of the Shah to England)—‘“ And 
now, can you tell me of anything we have 
from Persia ?”’ 

First Boy—“‘ Sherbet !’’ 

Teacher—“‘ Yes, yes, to be sure. That 
is to say—nonsense.”’ 

Next Boy—‘ What is it we get from 
Persia?” 

Second Boy (after a pause)—‘ I know, 
sir—Gutta Persha!”’ 

A little boy in this town, after his cus- 
tomary evening prayer a night or two ago, 
continued, ‘‘ Bless mamma and Jenny, and 
Uncle Benny,” adding, after a moment’s 
pause, the explanatory remark, ‘‘ My 
name is Hutchinson.”’ 


When a heavy shower came up one after- 
noon, lately, a couple were leisurely saun- 
tering down Deer Hill ave. He had on a 
pair of fine white linen pants, and as the 
first drop of rain struck he shot back as if 
discharged from a gun, and never paused 
until he brought those pants into the shel- 
ter of the old-roof tree. The young lady kept 
on as long as she dared, and then stopped 
under a tree, where she fought the ele- 
ments with a sunshade and a woman’s tears. 
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THE RISE OF THE CHIGNON. 


Only a question of expense. 


> 
a Its birth, Thereby hangs a tail. 
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| It continues to rise, It spreads itself. 


